|." The Belgrade symposium sought, through the light of the 


Confessor’s symphonic vision, to consider and address critical 
questions pertaining especially to the realms of theology, philo- 
sophy, psychology, science, and hermeneutics, amongst others. 
The organizers were particularly interested in papers that bring 
to light new evidence, new readings of texts, or new interpretive 
paradigms by which the relation between Christianity in anti- 
quity and in the twenty-first century can be profitably explored. 
Scholars were invited to offer carefully worked out insights and 
elucidations that bridge the gap between antiquity and moder- 
nity and show how Maximus’ “symphony of experience” relates 
to the pressing issues of our times, traversing through the chal- 
lenging terrain of this theology to gather diverse fruits produced 
by this giant among early Byzantine theologians, who stands at 
the summit of the Greek patristic tradition. In an effort to facili- 
tate a wide-ranging, interdisciplinary conversation, the confe- 
rence encouraged scholars working in any discipline—theology, 
history, philosophy, art history, religious studies, classical stu- 
dies—to submit their most recent research. They were invited to 
interrogate St Maximus’ views on metaphysics, cosmology, litur- 
gy, science, spirituality, medicine, mathematics, ethics, and logic, 
not as independent objects or areas of study, but as intercon- 
nected and constitutive elements ofa larger whole. 


Through this approach, many areas or conditions of contem- 
porary life have been fruitfully explored at this Belgrade “theo- 
logical banquet” by engaging with the theology of St Maximus 
the Confessor. These areas formed the foci of the conference: 
theology and anthropology, exegesis and hermeneutics, modern 
and ancient philosophy, spirituality and science, history and 
eschatology, human nature and freedom, otherness and gender, 
faith and reason, person and communion, psychology and bio- 
logy, cosmology and physics, pedagogy and sociology, sacra- 
ments and Liturgy, asceticism and virtue, and others. The Confe- 
rence also highlighted Maximus increasingly noticeable role as a 
“Saint for East and West” and the mediating potential of his pro- 
found theological vision for Eastern and Western Christianity. In 
an age of plurality and division, it is particularly important to 
know what our Tradition—shaped by the Fathers—can teach us. 
Inany such endeavor, Saint Maximus the Confessor stands out as 
the most important theologian of the so-called Byzantine pe- 
riod, Yet his theology, assimilated and incorporated by Tra- 
dition, has relevance beyond any single historical period; in fact, 


the Confessor's efforts to mediate between East and West distin- ` 





guish his work as vital for contemporary theological discourse. 
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Preface 


The present volume is a collection of presentations delivered at the 
St Maximus the Confessor International Symposium held in Belgrade 
at the University of Belgrade from 18 to 21 October 2012. 

The primary motivation for organizing this Symposium arose from 
a desire to suitably honor the commemoration in 2012 of the 1350th an- 
niversary of the repose of St Maximus the Confessor. Inspired by the 
enthusiasm and support of many scholars, and most notably by Bishop 
Atanasije of Herzegovina to whom we owe our heartfelt gratitude, the 
Department of Patristic Studies of the Faculty of Orthodox Theology 
of the University of Belgrade in Serbia, in collaboration with the Ortho- 
dox Christian Studies Program of Fordham University, organized this 
international symposium on Saint Maximus under the title: “Knowing 
the Purpose of Creation through the Power of the Resurrection.” The 
title of the conference is based on Saint Maximus words in his Centuries 
on Theology and Economy (1.66): 

He who is initiated into the inexpressible power of the Resurrection 


apprehends the purpose for which God first established everything, 


A second incentive for the conference, equally important for the 
organizers, was the awareness that 32 years have passed since the ep- 
ochal event of that first-ever symposium on St Maximus the Confessor, 
held in Fribourg, Switzerland, September 2-5, 1980. The twenty-nine 
studies from that symposium, the work of the leading Maximus schol- 
ars of the middle of the twentieth century, were published the follow- 
ing year in Actes du Symposium sur Maxime le Confesseur, edited by 
Felix Heinzer and Christoph Schénborn. The resulting book instantly 
became an indispensible reference volume summing up an entire gen- 
eration of Maximus studies since they had been re-energized 40 years 
eatlier by the publication of Hans Urs von Balthasar's Cosmic Liturgy 
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in 1941. One of the participants in the Fribourg symposium, Brian Dal- 
ey, is also a contributor to the Belgrade symposium, thus bridging the 
whole past generation of Maximian scholarship since Fribourg, In the 
last decades of the twentieth century, patristic studies as a whole, and 
the study of various aspects of the theology of Maximus the Confessor 
in particular, have grown exponentially, Interest in the great Confessor 
crosses confessional lines. He has become a central point of reference 
in Orthodox-Catholic dialogue. A major theologian of the Byzantine 
Church, Saint Maximus is venerated in both Eastern and Western 
Christian traditions as a theologian of Incarnation and Resurrection in 
his deepest intuitions. One of the goals of the Belgrade Symposium was 
therefore to continue the work of the Fribourg Symposium not only by 
summarizing the current state of Maximian scholarship as it exists in 
the early twenty first century, but also by highlighting those ecumenical 
and eirenic elements of St Maximus’ teaching that cross confessional 
lines, and further by drawing on the multi-dimensional light of his the- 
ology to engage the issues that are relevant for our time now and into 
the foreseeable future. 

It has often been observed that Saint Maximus preferred to leave 
“sketches” of his thought—opuscula, chapters, scholia—rather than a 
thoroughly condensed system. And yet his thought is not unsystem- 
atic; rather the “system” of his thought lies in the Christophanic “sym- 
phonia" of his theological vision. His “symphonic” exegesis proves to 
be tremendously critical and fruitful today, as he invites us to discover 
spiritual benefits in the most obscure corners of Scripture and all real- 
ity: integrating theory and practice, he has been called a cosmic theo- 
logian, offering a vision of the “cosmic liturgy,’ inspiring a “cosmologi- 
cal prophecy” and “eucharistic cosmology.” 

The Belgrade symposium sought, through the light of the Confes- 
sor's symphonic vision, to consider and address critical questions per- 
taining especially to the realms of theology, philosophy, psychology, 
science, and hermeneutics, amongst others. The organizers were par- 
ticularly interested in papers that bring to light new evidence, new read- 
ings of texts, or new interpretive paradigms by which the relation be- 
tween Christianity in antiquity and in the twenty-first century can be 
profitably explored. Scholars were invited to offer carefully worked out 
insights and elucidations that bridge the gap between antiquity and mo- 
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dernity and show how Maximus’ “symphony of experience” relates to 
the pressing issues of our times, traversing through the challenging ter- 
rain of this theology to gather diverse fruits produced by this giant 
among early Byzantine theologians, who stands at the summit of the 
Greek patristic tradition. In an effort to facilitate a wide-ranging, inter- 
disciplinary conversation, the conference encouraged scholars working 
in any discipline—theology, history, philosophy, art history, religious 
studies, classical studies—to submit their most recent research. They 
were invited to interrogate St Maximus’ views on metaphysics, cosmol- 
ogy, liturgy, science, spirituality, medicine, mathematics, ethics, and 
logic, not as independent objects or areas of study, but as interconnect- 
ed and constitutive elements of a larger whole. 

Through this approach, many areas or conditions of contemporary 
life have been fruitfully explored at this Belgrade “theological banquet” 
by engaging with the theology of St Maximus the Confessor. These ar- 
eas formed the foci of the conference: theology and anthropology, ex- 
egesis and hermeneutics, modern and ancient philosophy, spirituality 
and science, history and eschatology, human nature and freedom, oth- 
erness and gender, faith and reason, person and communion, psychol- 
ogy and biology, cosmology and physics, pedagogy and sociology, sac- 
raments and Liturgy, asceticism and virtue, and others. The Conference 
also highlighted Maximus’ increasingly noticeable role as a “Saint for 
East and West” and the mediating potential of his profound theological 
vision for Eastern and Western Christianity. In an age of plurality and 
division, it is particularly important to know what our Tradition— 
shaped by the Fathers—can teach us. In any such endeavor, Saint Max- 
imus the Confessor stands out as the most important theologian of the 
so-called Byzantine period. Yet his theology, assimilated and incorpo- 
rated by Tradition, has relevance beyond any single historical period; 
in fact, the Confessor's efforts to mediate between East and West dis- 
tinguish his work as vital for contemporary theological discourse. 

The Belgrade Symposium brought together the following speakers: 
Demetrios Bathrellos, Grigory Benevitch, Calinic Berger, Paul Blowers, 
David Bradshaw, Adam Cooper, Brian Daley, Paul Gavrilyuk, Atanasije 
Jevtić, Joshua Lollar, Andrew Louth, John Panteleimon Manoussakis, 
Maximos of Simonopetra, Ignatije Midi¢, Pascal Mueller-Jourdan, Alex- 
ei Nesteruk, Aristotle Papanikolaou, George Parsenios, Philipp Gabriel 
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Renczes, Nino Sakvarelidze, Torstein Tollefsen, George Varvatsoulias, 
Maxim Vasiljević, Christos Yannaras, and John Zizioulas. 

The papers and discussions in this volume of the proceedings of 
the Belgrade Symposium amply attest to the reputation of Saint Maxi- 
mus the Confessor as the most universal spirit of the seventh century, 
and perhaps the greatest thinker of the Church. Twenty eight studies 
have been gathered in the present volume, which is organized into eight 
chapters, each of them corresponding to the proceedings of the Sym- 
posium, all of which are of intense interest and importance. Chapter 
One brings to light new evidence regarding the sources, influences, and 
appropriations of St Maximus’ teaching, His mediatorial role as one of 
the few genuinely ecumenical theologians of the patristic era is ac- 
knowledged and affirmed. Chapter Two offers some crucial clarifica- 
tions on the relationship between person, nature, and freedom. In 
Chapter Three we find substantial discussion on body, pathos, love, 
eros, etc. New interpretive paradigms and insights are proposed in 
Chapter Four, while the next chapter presents the Confessor’s cosmo- 
logical perspective in light of modern scientific discoveries. Some im- 
portant ontological and ecclesiological issues are discussed in Chapter 
Six, while in Chapter Seven we are able to see what contemporary syn- 
thesis is possible through St Maximus’ thought. Chapter Eight offers 
further readings by engaging younger scholars who did not present 
their papers at the conference but whose studies were accepted by the 
organizers. In the two final texts we find an important overview of the 
Symposium with a description of the conference’s flow and a theologi- 
cal interpretation of the frescoes of the Church of Saint Maximus the 
Confessor in Kostolac, Serbia. 

Theology in the mind of St Maximus was never confined to the 
conceptual and discursive dimension alone; it always aspired to the ex- 
perience and vision of God in Trinity. Holy Tradition for the Confes- 
sor was the living reality of the Presence of God incarnate—and expe- 
rienced—in ecclesial worship, in revelation, in relics, in sacred images, 
in words inspired by the Holy Spirit in Scripture and the great teachers 
of the Church, in the transformative reciprocity of ascesis and prayer. 
A unique feature of the Belgrade Symposium, impossible to convey in 
the pages of a book but tangibly experienced by all at the conference, 
was the specific spiritual-charismatic component given to the gathering 
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by the grace-filled presence ofa precious and holy relic of St Maximus 
the Confessor. His incorrupt hand was brought from the Holy Moun- 
tain of Athos, thanks to the generosity of Hegoumenos Fr. Parthenios 
of the Monastery of St Paul and the monastery Brothers, and was placed 
in the Faculty Chapel for veneration throughout the time of the con- 
ference. Several other dimensions of the liturgical-canonical heritage 
of the Church were in evidence throughout the conference in honor 
and praise of the achievements of St Maximus. He received a Festal Ek- 
loge, a hymn (chanted at vigils after the polyeleos) written and set to 
music by the monks of Simonopetra. New icons of St Maximus were 
written and brought to the conference for contemplation and venera- 
tion. Vigils and services were performed. In this way each person there, 
participants, students, and the entire gathering, had an opportunity to 
honor his theology through the sanctuary of our /ogoi, to praise him in 
new hymns brought from Mount Athos, to contemplate his image on 
many new icons, to venerate the relic of his incorrupt hand, to partici- 
pate in a all-night vigil, and even to participate in the consecration of a 
local church in his name. 

We are grateful to all the participants who are contributors of the 
present volume. We are grateful for the help offered by Sebastian Press, 
the publishing house of the Serbian Western American Diocese. 


Bishop Maxim (Vasiljević) 
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Festal Ekloge 


for our Holy Father Maximus the Confessor* 


«Tis Senoews pov. AMyhovia» 


1, « Yropévwv onéuetya Tov Küpiov xod mpooéoye uot, kal elavicovoe Tis 
dehoems pov» (Fady. 39, 2). Xoipe duodoyyrd Maus, odpdvte &vOpwre, 
Katapuyh Tov £v &vàykaç. Atbar fuv tov Üuvov xol thy alveo, ócte 
TATED, THY Yepaipdvtwy TÙY ۵۵۵۰۷ Tod Laptuplov gov. AMyAovia. 

1. I waited patiently for the Lord, and He attended to me, and hear- 
kened to my supplication (Ps 39:2). Rejoice, O confessor Maximus, heav- 
enly man, you are our refuge in times of distress! O righteous father, 
accept our hymn and praise, for we honorably celebrate the way of your 
martyrdom. Alleluia. 

2. «Quot ۲٦۸۶۷٠۵۸۷۱ épriucó, &yevvrOwv doel vvxtixdpag £v 
oixorédw» (Yo. or, 7). O da1d¢ cov Kupie, óc epaatis TAG coplas, 
dhyy thy oixovpevyy Sdevaus, oùk elye Tod vv xeped]v xAivat (Mar, 8, 
20), £u od THY Toy dev ہا م۷۵‎ TH .آ۷۵‎ AMyArovia. 

2. I have become like a pelican of the wilderness, like an owl in a ruined 
house (Ps 101:7). Your righteous one, O Lord, as a lover of wisdom, tra- 
versed the whole inhabited world, but he had nowhere to lay his bead (Mt 
8:20), until his last breath, when he expired with courage of soul. Alleluia. 


"A hymn written by Fr. Maximos of Simonopetra, and set to music by Fr. Gregory of 
Simonopetra. The Ek/oge is chanted at vigils after the polyeleas. “Ekloge” means “selection,” and 
thus each musical unit begins with a psalm verse appropriate to the category of saint or feast 
being celebrated. The English translation is a free rendering of the Greek. 

! Ambigua ad Thomam x1. 
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3. «Alk tods hoyous THY Yetlewy cou &yo paka 68006 oKhypac» 
(Yoru. 16, 4). Todto dvepavnous troM aac métep. Q nétep oenté, thy 
$oviyy To Aóyov Seyóuevoc, MaEue, uéyptc rotou tis oñs phwoons 
۵۷۸۸۵ ob Tod Xoyov. AMyovia. 

3. On account of Your words, I have kept ways that are hard (Ps 16:4). 
Many were the times when you spoke these words, O venerable father 
Maximus, but you accepted the Lord’s call, and so endured the severing 
of your tongue, but this did not silence your words. Alleluia. 

4. «To ۸۸۸۱۵۷۷۰ pov Avtpwoul pe àro THY KUKAwWodvTWY pe» (Fahu. 
31, 7). Nov &yadtouevos, Ote, cody pe dm TOY KuKhwadvTwy ut æy- 
voy. Xdipos TATED TaUpaKdploTe, Om pywv ddnydc el THY TOhUKIWOUVOTE- 
THY 60۵۸000۰ 109 Blov, AVTPwae Huds tods Tiuwvtas oe EK THY ۵(0 7٣ س0‎ 

۸۸۸۷۷ xopdtov >0 Aoyiopav.* AMyhovia. 

4. My Joy, deliver me from those that have surrounded me (Ps 31:7). 
Now that you are rejoicing in heaven, O righteous one, save me from 
the demons that have surrounded me. Rejoice, O all-blessed father; be- 
ing a guide on the dangerous seas of life, deliver us, who honor you, 
from the endless waves of evil thoughts, Alleluia. 

s. «Exorlaca xpdlwv Boayylacey 6rdpuyé pov, eéhirov ol 69002.- 
pol pov dd Tob ملا(‎ êri tov O 65v pov» (Fadu. 68,4). Madar uipov- 
uevoc, Qeopdvrwp, diacylons Tè میپی نہ(فہ‎ THY ao 0۷7۴۵۱۷, dme) at robe 
xexpuppiévouc £y TH BADE Adyous THY SvTwY, Kal Elaeduc £v TH ۰۰۸, Oedv 
yvwpltwy xol 0:۵۷ yvopitóuevoc. ? AX otia. 

s. I am weary of crying, my throat has become hoarse; my eyes have 

Jailed from waiting on my God (Ps 68:4). Imitating Moses; O revealer of 

God, you parted the covering of the sensible world, revealing the prin- 
ciples of beings hidden in the depths of creation; and you entered into 
the dark cloud, knowing God and being known by Him. Alleluia. 

6. «Béhog vwrlov éyevvyPoav al mynyal atoy kal ténoðivnoay én’ 
abtors al نہ یہ۸۸۰‎ (Fadu. 63, 8). Quoroynta, Makiue, 2d1dabac 

Hpac Xpiotov mpooxvvety 90:۸ véXetov kal &vOpwrov véAetov, Tov adtov 


ev éxatépg obalg, ہ9‎ ctfovTeç th &vepyelac kal cà Qe uara.* AMnrovia. 


6. Their wounds were caused by the weapons of children, and their tongues 
have set them at naught (Ps 63:8). O Confessor Maximus, you taught us to 
? Capita de caritate 152. 
> Ambigua ad Iobannem 1o. 


4 Ambigua ad Thomam s; Opuscula (multa). 
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venerate Christ as perfect God and perfect man, One and the same in two 
essences, and thus we revere two energies and two wills. Alleluia. 

7. «Kavynoovtat öoro £v ۵۵7 co &yaNidcovta &r vv Kortov 
adbtov> (You. 149, s). Ilerépov xA£oc Mate, &yany tod bmeppyyov 
Geopphpovoç Ipyyoplov, và dropyPévta. abtob oya etpavacac,’ 090 -م‎ 
cac £v ade Sov TD eldog Tod évopsvtos O 09.5 ۸000۸ 07 

7. The righteous will rejoice in glory, and shall exult on their beds (Ps 
149:5). O Maximus, glory of the Fathers: moved by your great love for 
St Gregory the Theologian, you clarified his difficult sayings, seeing in 
him the reflection of the whole form of God, who looks out from with- 
in him. Alleluia. 

8. « YNare và Kuple ol óotot adtod xal opohoyeiobe vf vA 76 
ۂہ))٥"‎ ۷۷ ato». (Yo. 29, 5). Méyrote Más, expavtwp To Aoyou, 
Thy năoav xboty coplas eiodebduevos, £v eut tòcas tov 0:۵۷7 taç 
&peccüc cwuatovuevoy.’ ۸۸۷۸۰10 

8. Sing to the Lord, you His saints, and give thanks for the reme- 
mbrance of His holiness (Ps 29:5). O great Maximus, revealer of the Lo- 
gos, you received the whole outpouring of wisdom, showing forth God 
embodied in yourself by means of the virtues. Alleluia. 


5 Ambigua ad Iohannem et Thomam. 
6 Ambigua ad Iohannem 10. 
7 Ambigua ad Thomam 1. 
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Sources, Influences, Appropriations 











The Mystery of Christ: 
God's Eternal Gospel, 
for Man and for the World 


Bishop Atanasije (Jevtić) of Herzegovina 


The Gospel is the word of eternal life, This means that the Gospel is 
not simply word but also eternal and also life. The word, insofar as Max- 
imus equates it with the eternal Word of God, is the very Logos, the Son 
of God, who created all things in the beginning, and is Himself the very 
Gospel of God. We can see that the word is eternal insofar as the Apostle 
John in his revelation speaks of the eternal Gospel being carried by an 
angel (Rev. 14:6). That the Gospel is life, this is clear in itself since it is 
the eternal living Word of God, the eternal Logos of God, who is eter- 
nally begotten of the Father and in Him there was life, and who came 
into the world as Logos and as the Son of God, who is eternally alongside 
the Father, with the Father creating all things through Him. And with 
this the Holy Spirit, together with the Father and the Son, proceeds from 
the Father and is the eternal Giver of Life. That the Father is Nous, the 
Logos is Word, and the Holy Spirit is Life—this is what Saint Maximus 
is referring to in his Commentary on the Lords Prayer, in the Chapters on 
Love, and throughout his other works. 

Maximus often makes reference to the Gospel, quotes from the 
Gospel, witnesses the Gospel, comments on the Gospel, springs out 
from the Gospel, breathes and lives by the Gospel, crafts both his 
thoughts and theology through the Gospel. He did not study under 


1 “And yet the Eternal Gospel is that which with God is already predetermined in eternity.” 
- St Andrew of Caesarea (Commentary on the Apocalypse 14:6. PG 106, 344d). 
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other teachers, Aristotle, Origen, as well as the Areopagite and others.” 
He rather gathered what he learned from two great Apostles—John 
and Paul. Revealed to him by John the Evangelist were both faith and 
theology: that the eternal Logos is the Son of God, the One Who is, 
the One Who was and Who is yet to come, and that He is the eternal 
Gospel and eternal Life of the world—and this is eternal life, that they 
know you the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom you have sent 
(John 17:3). Of course, as neatly put by St Gregory of Sinai (Ascetical 
Chapters, 32), the Holy Spirit is to be understood in this as well. 

Similarly, Maximus had also learned the Gospel from the Apostle 
Paul. This is because the Apostle ubiquitously emphasizes the Gospel 
when preaching Jesus Christ—the Crucified and Resurrected —and says 
that the mzystery of the Gospel is revealed unto him, and that the mystery 
is the mystery of Christ. This is especially seen in the Letters to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, but Paul speaks of this in other Letters as well. 
That is why Saint Maximus the Confessor, with regard to his Gospel, 
will write, express, proclaim, and witness it inasmuch as the Gospel 
unites these two Evangelists, John and Paul. Maximus toiled his whole 
life to express, witness, live, and by his confession testify his very own 
Gospel. And this is what we said in the beginning, said by St Maximus 
himself very humbly (77 my view"), with regard to the enormity of the 
content and endless meaning of that mystery. ۱ 

That is, namely: the mystery of Christ, in which God as the Gospel 
(ü-ayy£Atov or good-news) has prepared, predetermined, and achieved 
for us in Christ salvation and eternal life, the eternal deification of man 
and all creation. 


? Maximus had read and familiarized himself with many philosophers and Holy Fathers, 
which can be seen throughout his works. We say this because there exist decent interpreters 
acquainted with Maximus, for example Polycarp Sherwood (The Earlier Ambigua of Saint 
Maximus the Confessor and his refutation of Origenism, Roma 1955, pp. 88-92; cf. his “Maximus 
and Origenism. APXH KAI TEAO2”: Berichte zum XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten-Kon- 
gress, München 1958, Korreferatezu III, 1, Munchen: Beck 1958, 1-26), who while refuting the 
thesis of H. U. von Balthasar that Maximus "passed through a certain crisis of Origenism;" 
thinks that Maximus never was himself an Origenist, but rather accepts that the problematic 
of Origenism provided Maximus with the themes and terminology which he worked with. In 
our opinion, Maximus draws his theology out from his experience and contemplation of the 
Theanthropic Mysteries of Christ, and that experience, which is alive within the Church, brought 
him to “clearing the ways of the Lord, and casting aside the stones from their path,’ as he himself 
says, quoting the Prophet Isaiah (Ep. 2, PG 91, 404C). 
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Maximus says: 

For this is, in my view, most assuredly, the Gospel of God: God’s 
mission and calling of man through the Begotten Son, by whom we 
as believers in Him, as the achievement of reconciliation with the 
Father, are given uncreated deification. 


This is to be repeated by St Gregory Palamas.* 

Let us provide here yet another, broader example of Maximus’ 
position on the Gospel. This is, likewise, taken from his Questions to 
Thalassius 61: 


The Holy Gospel is the origin of creation (yévyyua vfi; Tomoews) 
[rolnua—Eph. 1:9-10], that is, belonging to God [Christ] by the 
self-action (abtoupylas) of the body, which bears the Kingdom (tiv 
Bac .elav) unto endless ages, and by which we are given imperishable 
joy and gladness, as a day both without dawning and eternal, For as 
it said, “this is the day which the Lord has made, let us rejoice and 
be glad in it” [Ps. 117:24]. This day is given the name of the Gospel’s 
grace (thv edayyedtxhy X&ptv), or the very mystery (16 pvothpiov 
a9) of the One who fashioned that same grace. So that by this 
Mystery, according to the divine Apostle, we may nobly walk as if by 
day, and that we who believe in Him [Christ] may live in beauty by the 
nobility of virtue. For He is the One Who is alone created by God 
(é reromuévoç br 000) without seed by the body [Christ bya Virgin], 
and who renewed [made anew] the established laws of nature (xol t&v 
Kate baw Seaudy Kawvotounaac Toùç vououç), who is prepared as a 
revelation before the face of all peoples, and the Light of his people 
Israel [Luke 2:30-32]. For the Lord is truly the Light of the peoples.’ 


> Toürtoyåp, as ola, tuxdv toti TÒ Tod 0600 edayyéMtov: rpeo Bela Oeod xal aptae 6 
dvOpwrous dt’ Nod capxwbevtos kal tç poc Tov Taripa xaraMayñs obv Swpovpévon Tog 
metDou£votc aT Thy ۷۰۷۰۲۷۰ two). (QTbal. 61, PG 90, 637D).— See also the same in trans- 
lation on pp. 231 and 366 in our book: Saint Maximus the Confessor, Life and Selected Works, 
Vinjci-Trebinje- Los Angeles 2012. 

4 PG 151, 745. This is referenced in the Synodal Tomos, 57 from 1351 which was put to- 
gether by Philotheos Kokkinos (later Patriarch of Constantinople), citing the Holy Fathers, 
and after St Gregory of Nyssa he writes: “That grace is uncreated, the Divinely Inspired Maxi- 
mus is known to have expounded this clearly and concisely, writing: ‘Divine grace and pleasure 
are given to partakers according to grace, but not by posession/taking (xatéAypic). For in those 
who attain it in participation it remains unknown (dxatdéAymtos) , because by nature as uncre- 
ated (&yévwroc/ Mg. Ayévvytoc!) it is limitless,” And again (Maximus): “Todo ioci tò rod Deo 
Ebayyéhov- npeoBela Otot rpdç dvOpwroug St’ Tiot capkwivroç, xal مس‎ 0۵۷ Swpoupevov Tog 
meiDou£votc abt@, Thy &yévvytov Seat” (QThal. 61.- PG 90, 637D). 

5 QOthal. 61, PG 90, 768. See also Maximus’ Opusc. 4 (PG 91, 57AB): Christ's "philan- 
thropic dispensation of grace for man by appearance [Incarnation] deifies those who by free 
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Every aspect of the Gospel demonstrates its equivalence with the © 


Great Mystery of Christ, the Incarnate One. For this mystery, that is, the 
Gospel, is truly manifest not only within Christ, but also as Christ. And 
the apostle, together with Saint Maximus, rightly proclaims this as his 
own Gospel—that Christ is begotten both in the world and for the 
world, among man and for man, within creation and for all creation. 
‘That is why both Paul and Maximus dedicated their entire lives to Christ 
and to warfare for Christ, for the mystery of Christ-God who appeared 
in the flesh and in the world (1 Tim. 3:16)—in life, in thought, in ac- 
tion—in defense and in realization of the true faith in Christ, who is both 
God and Man, the begotten Logos, the true God-man, Theanthropos. 

Maximus was someone who learned Christology, beyond doubt, 
from the apostles and from the Holy Fathers, especially from the Ca- 
padocian Fathers, and in particular the Christological faith and theol- 
ogy of Saint Gregory the Theologian. But he is also concretely in- 
formed by the Chalcedonian Council, which is why he frequently re- 
iterates the words of the Council at Chalcedon: that within Christ 
there are two natures but in one Hypostasis, that the two natures are 
truly unified within the One Christ, with all of their natural properties, 
wills, and energies, but that they are unconfused, inexchangable, in- 
separable, and indivisible. 

It is known that in his own personal battle for the sake of true 
Christology, Maximus first waged war against the Monophysite heresy. 
In particular, he went up against its main proponent, the heretic Sever- 
us of Antioch, The Monophysites, in the time after Justinian, rose up 
and were even instigated in doing so, to some extent by Justinian him- 
self. In any case, they seemed at some point to have ventured beyond 
their limit. When Heraclius, the second great ruler after Justinian, ar- 
rived he attempted to win them over, since the eastern part of the em- 
pire was endangered, with the Orthodox Christians in the East, the 
Chalcedonians, suffering and being threatened with eradication. Thus 
Heraclius, along with Patriarch Sergius, and following them the re- 
maining group of bishops, attempted to facilitate peace with compro- 
mising “formulae”: as if to show the unity of Christ, but to eradicate any 
trace of the Nestorian separation of Christ—emphasizing and eventually 


will venture into [Him], and by the kenosis of the Logos assume His fullness [compare with 
Col. 2:4-10], through the exercise of virtue.” 
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stressing one energy, one active principle, and even later one will. That 
is how the heresies of Monoenergism and Monothelitism came about 
in Maximus’ time, as weaker derivations of Monophysitism. 

Maximus, together with Saint Sophronius, and afterwards by him- 
self, energetically opposed this theological compromise of faith, i.e., 
altering the Church’s beliefs for the sake of political gain (that being 
false ecumenism: unity at the price of sacrificing the truth—which ma- 
ny today are predisposed to). Many important individuals across the 
empire were well aware of Maximus’ proximity to the emperor and how 
meaningful his influence was, and he influenced many others as well, 
wrote extensively, spoke, traveled, promoted the formation of a council, 
making it even as far as Rome where the Holy Pope Martin in 649 en- 
dorsed the creation of a council in the Lateran to condemn the impe- 
rial edicts, Heraclius ‘ExSeo1g and Constantine's وہ707‎ That is why he 
was later persecuted, as was Pope Martin, and was questioned for along 
period and with great attention and persistence, as they repeatedly tried 
to win him over to their side because he was well respected. Yet it is for 
this very reason that they tormented him even more. By the end, both 
his right hand and tongue were cut off, and suffering in this manner, he 
was exiled to Lazika, modern day Georgia, where he reposed in peace 
in the Lord his God on the 13" of August 662. 

Then, the Sixth Ecumenical Council was held in 680. Considering 
Maximus’ repose in 662, eighteen years were still to pass before the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council, in which Saint Maximus’ theology and 
Christology finally triumphed, though it was never mentioned.‘ But it 
is only characteristic that the oros of the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
was expressed in the exact same language as the one from Chalcedon: 
like Chalcedon, it speaks of two natures in one Christ and adds: two 
energies, two wills, and, again—One Christ, Who evinces both human 
and divine energies, both human and divine wills. 


$ But by then, for this very reason, the first complete Vita of St Maximus was already being 
written, and not some time later, as the ignorant slanderers of the Holy Confessor say, In this 
same period, in a demonic offensive against the Church, there appeared a "contra-vita; the 
miserable Syriac-monophysite ۷ و۰‎ which was full of lies and slander against this true Holy 
Father of the Church - “the Third Theologian.” The falsehoods and slander of that heretical 
pamphlet have long been challenged. We, among other things, point to two places in the works 
of St Maximus where one clearly sees not only that he was not born and raised in Palestine, but 
that he had never been there in his entire life (Quest. 11,8 and Quest. 162 (1,65). (CCSG 10,166 


and 173). 
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Thus, it can be seen that the Gospel of Christ according to Saint - 
Maximus, which is also according to John and Paul, is at the same time 


both a patristic and ecclesial Gospel, as was the Gospel and Christol- 
ogy of the Councils of Chalcedon and Trullo (the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council), 

We return again to Maximus’ words concerning the Gospel which 
we find reason to repeat: “For this is, in my view, most assuredly, the 
Gospel of God: God's mission and calling of man through the Begot- 
ten Son, by whom we as believers in Him, as the achievement of recon- 
ciliation with the Father, are given uncreated deification”? 

These words clearly show that God's eternal providence and good- 
will (e080xla —Luke 2:14) toward both the world and man was such: 
so that the Son of God could also become the Son of Man, that the 
Only begotten One could become the Firstborn among many breth- 
ren, and that the grace of the Holy Trinity, who enacts and puts forth 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, could offer both man and the world 
eternal life, eternal salvation, eternal deification, but also, in the strict- 
est sense, union with Christ, by whom we will be eternally deified: “où 
Miyoyev del Oeovpyovpevor which means: we never cease being worked 
on by God." 

This is the greatest Good-news that God announced, proclaimed, 
and had given to man and to the world. The Creator—Author and 
Evangelist, orGiver of good-news of this Truth, this Mystery, which 
surpasses all that which “no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart 
of man imagined" (1 Cor. 2:9), is the Incarnate God—the God-man 
Christ. And its preacher, its announcer, its evangelist—to use the words 
of Saint Justin of Chelye (Popovic), “the fifth evangelist" —is none other 
than Saint Maximus the Confessor. 

By the example of his life, his works, and his ascetic laboring, Max- 
imus had himself composed a sequel to Christ’s Gospel. I recall Father 

Justin saying: “What reason is there for this peculiar ending to John’s 
Gospel: Now there are also many other things that Jesus did. Were every 


” Regarding the notion of “wncreated deification” see the study of P. Christou, “Maximos 
Confessor on the Infinity Of Man." in: Felix Heinzer - Christoph Scónborn (ed.), Actes 
du Symposium sur Maxime le Confeseur (Fribourg, 2-5 september 1980), Editions Univer- 
sitaires, Fribourg Suisse, 1982, pp. 261-271. 


* See also the rest of OThal. 22 (PG. 90, 317-324). 
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one of them to be written, I suppose that the world itself could not contain. 
the books that would be written (John 21:25)? Is this hyperbole? Not at 
all! Rather it is every man who is called by God and endowed by God 
with the ability to expand the Gospel of Christ, which in this regard is 
our very own Gospel, to uniquely recount the Gospel in one’s own life, 
works, words, and thoughts, thus corresponding with it.” Thus Saint 
Justin hinges upon the boldness of Saint Chrysostom, who said (in ref- 
erence to the end of the Apostle Paul’s first chapter to the Ephesians) 
that the Church “supplements” Christ, and with the Church being com- 
prised of Saints, that they then supplement Christ. Therefore we allow 
ourselves to say the same for Saint Maximus: that he supplemented 
Christ's Gospel, i.e., that he realized it by expressing it as a unique, all- 
encompassing Truth: that the Great Mystery of God and Great Coun- 
cil of the Holy Trinity— Christ the God-man, that this is the Gospel of 
God— the eternal good-news for both the world and for man. 

We should add that, as Saint Maximus himself says (in his Questions 
to Thalassius 60 and elsewhere) and frequently repeats and emphasizes, 
Christ, the Incarnate Logos and Son of God and Son of Man, within 
Himselfencompasses and embraces His own Body, the Church, and we 
as Christians are members ofthe Church, members of Christ. This is not 
something akin to bodily organs, as if to be impersonal dehumanized. 
This is conceived pre-eternally and providentially and is manifest in 
Christ the God-man: we as God-like and Christ-like persons exist and 
live within the theanthropic communion of the Holy Thrice-hypostatic 
Trinity? For the Church, in fact, is the communion of the Holy Trinity: 
the Grace of Christ, who manifests the goodwill of God the Father, and 
the pre-eternal Love of God the Father for us, and the Communion of 
the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. 13:13). Thus, we have the Great Mystery of piety, 
as the Apostle Paul mentions of Christ: God was manifest in the flesh (1 
Tim. 3:16) and attested to this Mystery both in the Church and as the 
Church, which for this cause is the Pillar and Stronghold of the Truth. 


° Compare with Cap. theol. (Chapters on theology and oikonomia) 2,25 (90,1136): "If the 
God and Father’s Son, God the Logos, for this reason became a Son of man and man himself, 
in order to make them into gods and sons of God, then we believe that this will occur there 
where Christ Himself now exists as the Head of all flesh (Col. 1:18), becoming the Precursor 
of the Father for our sake, according to our nature. For God will be in the assembly of gods (Ps. 
81:1)—as the saved, who stand ih the middle, and are doled out with dignity the bliss of old, 
spatially unseparated from the righteous.” 
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And this is both one and the same theanthropic Mystery of Christ, 
the eternal Good-news, the eternal Gospel, which was seen by the Apos- 
tle John on Patmos, and whose entire life Saint Maximus was dedicated 
to in his theology, Christology, and Pneumatology. 

That is why Maximus, as “tøv vfi; ExxAyolas 06006$0v uvoca- 
ywyav’,” frequently repeats the central tenant of the entire faith and 
theology of the Church: “Ofall the divine mysteries, the most mysteri- 
ous is the Mystery of Christ” (Havtwy Tov elwy uvocwplov pvornpi- 
woeotepoy TO Kata Xpiotov bndpyet UOT ptov). 


And this would serve as Maximus’ 
اث“‎ úntp Tod ھ۸۷۰٣”‎ (song of the Beloved). 
(Ps. 44:1) 
Translated from Serbian by 
Dusan Radosavljević 


10 PG. 91, 295b. 
u Amb. 42. PG 91, 1332C 
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St Maximus the Confessor: 
The Reception of His Thought in 
East and West 


Fr. Maximos Simonopetrites 
(Nicholas Constas) 


This paper surveys three historical receptions of the thought and 
works of St Maximus the Confessor. The first is centered in the early me- 
dieval West, and the second and third in the Byzantine East, during the 
Komnenian and Palaiologan periods, respectively. This is the first at- 
tempt to trace a Maximian Rezeptzionsgeschichte and aims to illustrate 
the interpretation of the Confessor’s thought in different times and con- 
texts.’ Maximus was known and studied in other periods and by other 
writers in addition to those considered below, but the three periods sur- 
veyed here witnessed what were surely the most historically important 
and theologically rich receptions of his work, and thus potentially the 
most instructive. Knowledge of the past can illumine and inform the 
present, and it is hoped that this historical survey will contribute to a 
more thoughtful contemporary reception ofa uniquely meaningful and 
transformative option in theology. 


I 


Our survey begins in ninth-century Western Europe with two 
figures—Anastasius Bibliothecarius (ca. 800-879) and John Eriugena 


1 [do not subscribe to the notion, forwarded by some reception theorists, that the existence 
of multiple receptions and interpretations means that texts have no meanings, or that meaning is 


produced solely by the reader through his interaction with the text. 
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(ca. 815-877)—whose common interests in Maximus the Confessor - 


were intertwined with the cultural politics of Rome and the Carolin- 
gian court. Moving between Rome and Constantinople, Anastasius 
played an important role in the transmission of Maximus from Byzan- 
tium to the Latin West, primarily through a series of translations? His 
efforts here include a partial translation of the Mystagogy;* the transla- 
tion ofa passage from Maximus letter to Marinos on the procession of 
the Holy Spirit; and the translation ofa collection ofseven documents 
covering events from the time of Maximus first trial (655) down through 
his death in Lazica (in August, 662).5 These latter documents are unique 
witnesses to the last days of the Confessor’s life; they preserve historical 
information that would otherwise be unknown to us, and record Max- 
imus final and arguably most mature (if polemical) Christological state- 
ments. Anastasius’ translations are also important for textual scholars 
insofar as they pre-date all of the surviving Greek manuscripts. In the 


? On the cultural and political context, see Michael McCormick, “Diplomacy and the 
Carolingian Encounter with Byzantium down to the Accession of Charles the Bald. in Er- 
ugena: East and West, ed. Bernard McGinn and Willemien Otten (Notre Dame, 1994), 15-48; 
on the theological and philosophical background, see H. Liebeschütz, "Development of Thought 
in the Carolingian Empire,’ in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Medieval Philosophy, 
ed. A.H. Armstrong (Cambridge, 1970), 565-86. 

3 Called “ninth-century Europe's leading expert on Byzantium,’ Anastasius had a check- 
ered career but eventually became papal archivist and secretary, shaping diplomatic correspon- 
dence and policy with Constantinople (Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium [Oxford, 1991] 1:88). 
He knew Saints Cyril and Methodios (see below, n. 8) and backed their plans to convert the 
Slavs, On his life and work as a translator, c£. Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neil, CCSG 39, pp. 
xxvi-xli; and the same authors’ Maximus the Confessor and his Companions: Documents from 
Exile (Oxford, 2002), 31-35. 

4 CCSG 69:77-89; cf. S. Pétridés, "Traités liturgiques de S. Maxime et de S. Germain 
traduits par Anastase le Bibliothécaire? Revue de l'Orient Chrétien o (1905): 289-313; 350-64. 

3 The passage is from Maximus dd Marinum presbyterum = Opusculum 1o (PG 91:133D- 
136C); cf. George Berthold, “Maximos the Confessor and the Filioque; Studia Patristica 18.1 
(1985): 113-17; Jean-Claude Larchet, Maxime le Confesseur, médiateur entre Orient et l'Occident 
(Paris, 1998), 11-75; and Edward Sciecienski, “The Authenticity of Maximus the Confessor's Let- 
ter to Marinus: The Argument from Theological Consistency,’ Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007): 
189-237. It has been suggested that, in che West, the compilation of extracts from the works of 
Maximus originated in a "school" of Maximus in Rome, dating from the time of Pope Theodore 
(643-649), resulting in florilegia that remained in use down through the Council of Florence; 
cf. Alexander Alexakis, "Ihe Greek Patristic Testimonia Presented at the Council of Florence 
(1439) in Support ofthe Filioque Reconsidered,’ Revue des études byzantines 58 (2000): 149-65. 

$ The collection is available in CCSG 39; for an English translation and commentary, see 
Allen and Neil, Documents from Exile (cited above, n. 3). 
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case of one document—a letter written by Maximus disciple—the Lat- 
in translation is our sole witness.’ Finally, while on a diplomatic mission 
to Constantinople, Anastasius had found and translated a set of scholia 
on the works of Dionysius the Areopagite. He tells us that these were writ- 
ten by Maximus the Confessor and John of Skythopolis, and that, in 
his translation, he had marked the scholia by Maximus with the sign ofthe 
cross, to distinguish them from those by John. However, these mark- 
ings were not retained by later copyists, and the distinction was lost. 

Anastasius role in the transmission of Maximus to the West, which 
is by no means insignificant, appears rather modest when compared to 
the work of his younger contemporary, John Eriugena, a polymath 
theologian, exegete, and Christian Neoplatonist. Eriugena’s life is sur- 
rounded by many legends, although we can be reasonably certain that 
he was born in Ireland in the first quarter of the ninth century, where 
he acquired a remarkable command of Greek. He is believed to have 
left Ireland in the wake of the Viking invasions, and by 850 we find him 
in continental Europe, involved in the predestination controversy. His 
ultimate destination was the Carolingian court, then at the height of 
its powers, where he was to attain a position of prominence as a phi- 
losopher and man of letters. 

The court styled itself as a “new Athens,’ and it was probably with 
a mixture of amusement and condescension that a Byzantine delega- 
tion went there in 827. The ambassadors brought with them a number 
of gifts, including a manuscript containing the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite (Parisinus graecus 437), along with a relic of the saint for 


7 Le. the Letter of Anastasios to the monks of Cagliari (CCSG 39:166-69). 

* Anastasius, On the Areopagitica and John Scotus their Translator = Epistle 2, to Charles 
the Bald (PL 129:740); cf. Beate Regina Suchla, “Anastasius Bibliothecarius und der Dionysius 
Areopagita latinus; Archiv für Mittelalterliche Philosophie und Kultur 6 (2000); 23-32; and ead., 
loannis Scythopolitani, Prologus et Scholia in Dionysii Areopagitae (Berlin, 2011), 45-47; and 
Diagrams 5-6. See also: L. Michael Harrington, "Anastasius the Librarian's Reading of the 
Greek Scholia on the Pseudo-Dionysian Corpus,’ Studia Patristica 36 (2001): 119-25; and id., 
A hirteenth-Century Textbook of Mystical Theology at the University of Paris: The Mystical The- 
ology of Dionysius the Areopagite in Eriugena’s Latin Translation with the Scholia translated by 
Anastasius the Librarian (Paris and Leuven, 2004), 16-22, 26-27. Anastasius further reports that 
St Cyril (see above, n. 3) had commited the Dionysian corpus to memory; cf. Paul Rorem, John 
of Skythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus (Oxford, 1998), 36, n. 56. 

? On his life and work, see John J. O'Meara, Eriugena (Oxford, 1988); Edouard Jeauneau, 
Jean Scot: Commentaire sur l "Évangile de Jean, SC 151 (Paris, 1972), 29-34; and Diedre Carabine, 
John Scottus Eriugena (Oxford, 2000). 
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the abbey of St Denis." At the request of Charles the Bald (823-877) — 
Charlemagne’s grandson and a Hellenophile patron of the arts—Eri- 
ugena translated the Dionysian corpus into Latin, a project that occu- 
pied him for more than two years (860-862)." Eriugena struggled with 
the translation and sought help from Anastasius, who had close ties to 
the Carolingian court. Anastasius found Eriugena’s translation too lit- 
eral, conserving in Latin linguistic structures proper to Greek, with the 
result that “what he translated still needed to be translated"? Anasta- 
sius made corrections on the translation, and in the margins copied the 
scholia of John of Skythopolis and Maximus. For Eriugena, the scholia 
were a godsend. In the translation’s dedicatory letter to Charles the 
Bald, Eriugena acknowledged that had not “Maximos elucidated the 
most obscure sayings of Dionysios, he would never have been able to 
“enter into such dense darkness.” He considered it nothing less than an 
act of “divine mercy and providence” that what was “hidden and im- 


10 These gifts were presented to Louis the Pious’ court at Compiéne in September 827, but 
would seem to have been primarily intended for Hilduin, Louis’ chief advisor and head of the 
imperial chapel, who also happened to be the abbot of St Denis in Paris, where he was cam- 
paigning to prove that the patron saint of his abbey was the disciple of St Paul. The reception 
of the manuscript and relic, which was accompanied by a number of miracles, enabled Hildu- 
in to demonstrate the identity of the two Dionysii, a view subsequently adopted by the Byzan- 
tines themselves; cf. T.C. Lounghis, Les ambassades byzantines en Occident depuis la foundation 
des Etats barbares jusquaux croisades (Athens, 1980), 143-68; Ysabel de Andia, “Denys LAréo- 
pagite à Paris,’ in ead., Denys LAréopagite: Tradition et Metamporhoses (Paris, 2006), 143-45: 
and McCormick, “Carolingian Encounter; 31-32. 

1 C£ John Marenborn, “Wulfald, Charles the Bald, and John Scotus Eriugena,” in Charles 
the Bald: Court and Kingdom, ed. M.T. von Gibson (London, 1981), 375-83; and Edouard Jeau- 
neau, "La prudence et la lenteur in id., Quatre Thémes Erigéniens (Montreal and Paris, 1978), 
82-85. Eriugena made use of the earlier translation by Hilduin (see above, n. 10), produced ca. 
827-834, which is often said to have been deemed unsatisfactory, but cf. G. Théry, Études Dio- 
nysiennes I: Hilduin, Traducteur de Denys (Paris, 1932), 73. Eriugena also produced a commen- 
tary on the Celestial Hierarchy, ed. J. Barbet, Iobannis Scoti Eriugenae: Expositiones in ierar- 
chiam coelestem, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis 31 (Turnhout, 1975); cf. Paul 
Rorem, Eriugenas Commentary on the Dionysian Celestial Hierarchy (Toronto, 2005); and B. 
McGinn, “The Negative Element in the Anthropology of John the Scot,” in Jean Scot Érigéne 
et l'histoire de la philosophie, ed. R, Roques (Paris, 1977), 313-25. 

2 Quem interpretaturus susceperat, adbuc redderet interpretandum (MGH 7:431), cited 
in CCSG 39, pp. xxxix-xl; c£. O'Meara, Eriugena, 51-79. At the Symposium, Fr. Andrew Louth 
drew my attention to a parallel remark by Coleridge, who refers to Thomas Taylor translation 
of Proklos’ Platonic Theology as “so translated that difficult Greek is translated into incompre- 
hensible English" (letter to Lady Beaumont, CL III 279); cf. James Vigus, Platonic Coleridge 
(Oxford, 2009), 34, n. 97. I am thankful to Professors Charles Rzepka and Björn Bosserhoff 
for providing me with the exact citation. 
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penetrable" in Dionysius was "revealed through the brilliant explana- 
tions of the all-wise Maximos.’? 

In light of this providential discovery, the attention of the court 
shifted to Maximus, and no sooner had Eriugena completed his transla- 
tion of the corpus Dionysiacum, than Charles the Bald commissioned him 
to translate the major works of the Confessor, Eriugena consequently 
spent the next two years translating the Ammbigua to John (between 862- 
864), followed by two more years translating the Questions to Thalassios 
(864-866), after which he translated Gregory of Nyssa’s On the Making 
of Man." Such a large number of translations from Greek into Latin was 


13 “I would not have entered into such dense darkness (cf. Ex 20:21) had I not seen that the 
most blessed Maximos had very often in the course of his work introduced, and in wondrous man- 
ner elucidated, the obscurest of the most holy Dionysios’ sayings (the symbolic and theological 
meanings of which I translated recently at your bidding), so much so that I do not doubt that Di- 
vine Mercy, which illumines all things hidden in the darkness, has by its ineffable providence ar- 
ranged this so that those things in the books of the blessed Dionysios which were for us the most 
hidden, and impenetrable, and which seemed to elude our grasp, might be revealed through the 
most-brilliant explanation of the aforementioned most-wise Maximos” (CCSG 18:3, lines 15-25). 

^ Eriugenas Latin translation of the Ambigua to John has been critically edited by Éd- 
ouard Jeauneau, Maximi confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem iuxta Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae 
latinam interpretationem (CCSG 18); cf. id., “La traduction érigénienne des Ambigua de Maxime 
le Confesseur: Thomas Gale et le Codex Remensis in Jean Scot l’Evigéne et l'histoire de la phi- 
losophie. Laon, 7-12 juillet 1975 (Colloques internationaux du C.N.R.S. 561) (Paris, 1977), 135-445 
id., “Jean Scot Erigène et le grec? Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi 41 (1979): 5-503 id., “Jean 
l'Érigéne et les Ambigna ad Iohannem de Maxime le Confesseur,’ in Maximus Confessor. Actes 
du Symposium sur Maxime le Confesseun. Fribourg, 2-5 septembre 1980, cd. Felix Heinzer and 
Christoph Schönborn, (Fribourg, 1982), 543-64; id., “Pseudo-Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Maximus the Confessor in the Works of John Scottus Eriugena,’ in Carolingian Essays: 
Andrew W Mellon Lectures in Early Christian Studies, ed. Uta-Renate Blumenthal (Washington, 
D.C., 1983), 137-49, reprinted in id., Etudes érigéniennes (Paris, 1987), 189-210; id., "Jean Scot, 
Traducteur de Maxime le Confesseur? in The Sacred Nectar of the Greeks: The Study of Greek in 
the West in the Early Middle Ages, ed. MW. Herren (London, 1988), 257-76; J. Draeseke, “Max- 
imus Confessor und Johannes Scotus Erigena; Theologische Studien und Kritiken 84 (1911): 
20-64, 204-29; P.E. Dutton, “Raoul Glaber's De divina quaternitate: An unnoticed reading of 
Eriugena’s translation of the Ambigua of Maximus the Confessor,’ Medieval Studies 42 (1980): 
431-53. Eriugena’ translation of the QTh is available in CCCSG 7 & 22; cf. P. Meyvaert, “The 
Exegetical Treatises of Peter the Deacon and Eriugina’s Latin Rendering of the 44 Thalassium 
of Maximos the Confessor; Sacris Erudiri 14. (1963): 130-48; and Carl Laga, “A Complete 
Graeco-Latin Index of Maximus Confessor's Quaestiones ad Thalassium; in History and Es- 
chatology in John Scottus Eriugena and His Time, ed. James McEvory and Michael Dunne (Leu- 
ven, 2002), 169-81. On Eriugena as a translator, see René Roques, “Traduction ou interpréta- 
tion? Brèves remarques sur Jean Scot traducteur de Denys,’ in id., Libres sentiers vers | erigénisme 
(Rome, 1975), 99-130; O'Meara, Eriugena, 51-79; and Catherine Kavanaugh, “The Philosophical 
Importance of Grammar for Eriugena, in History and Eschatology, 61-76. If Eriugenas translations 
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remarkable at this time (to say nothing of the difficulty of the works in- 
volved). As noted above, Eriugena was an extremely faithful translator, 
generally translating word for word, and, whenever possible, reproducing 
the original syntax and other features of the source text. Whereas Eri- 
ugenas method of translation did not produce elegant Latin prose, it has 
proven to be of inestimable value for modern scholars. Because the oldest 
surviving Greek manuscripts containing the Ambigua to John and the 
Questions to Thalassios are from the late tenth and mostly eleventh centu- 
ries, Eriugena’s ninth-century translations are by far the oldest surviving 
witnesses to these works, and are of the highest importance for establish- 
ing the Greek texts, especially for the Ambigua to John. 

For Eriugena, Maximus opened the door to a new universe, and 
marked a decisive stage in the evolution of his thought." The result of 
this profound and sustained immersion in the writings of the Confes- 
sor—and in the theology of the Greek Fathers more generally—was his 
magnum opus, the Periphyseon. A synthesis of theology, philosophy, 
cosmology, and anthropology, the Periphyseon explores universal na- 
ture in its division into four aspects or species, unified around Maxi- 
mus’ doctrine of God as first and final cause, so that nature as a whole 
is understood as a procession from and return to God. 


0 
DO 


The structure of the Periphyseon is heavily dependent on the divi- 
sion of reality set forth in Ambiguum 41, a text which Eriugena trans- 
lates and comments on extensively in the second book." Eriugenas 


of Maximus were not widely copied or read, his Periphyseon was, and became a vehicle of trans- 
mission for Maximus' ideas in the West, on which see the essays in Werner Beirwaltes, ed., 
Eriugena Redivivus: Zur Wirkungsgeschichte seines Denkens im Mittelalter und im Übergang 
zur Neuzeit (Heidelberg, 1987); and O'Meara, Eriugena, 198-212. 

5 Eriugenas Greek manuscripts, which must have been very early uncials, dating perhaps 
to the seventh-century, may have come from North Africa via Rome or Southern Italy; c£. Mc- 
Cormick “Carolingian Encounter, 22-23, It is to be greatly regretted that, unlike Eriugena’s 
Greek manuscript of the corpus Dionysiacum (i.e., Parisinus gr. 437), the early uncials containing 
the text of the Ambigua to John and the Questions to Thalassios do not appear to have survived. 

1 Ifthe Periphyseon contains twice as many direct quotations from Nyssas On the Making 
of Man than from either the corpus Dionysiacum or the Ambigua to John, it has been suggested 
that this is because Eriugena had not assimilated Nyssas thought as completely as he did that of 
Dionysios or Maximus; cf. O'Meara, Eringena, 56; and Jeauneau, “Liste des Ambigua cites par 
Jean Scot” (CCSG 18, pp. lxxix-Ixxx). 

17 Periphyseon 2, 529C-536A; cf. 5, 893BC; English translation by John O'Meara, Eri- 
ugena, Periphyseon (Division of Nature) (Washington, D.C., 1987), 129-36. The English trans- 
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understanding of Ambiguum 41 is different from that of many modern 
scholars, and it will be worth opening up a small parenthesis in order 
to take a closer look at it. According to Maximus, the “substance of all 
things" (tiv ہہ‎ dndataoty) is divided into (1) not created/created, 
the latter into (2) intelligible/sensible, the latter into (3) heaven/earth, 
the latter into (4) paradise/inhabited world; in place of the expected 
division of the inhabited world, there is a division of (5) male and fe- 
male which takes a more elaborate form. On the one hand, man is di- 
visible into male and female, but on the other he constitutes a recapitu- 
lation of all the previous divisions, functioning as an agent of continu- 
ity, exercising a power of unification, and containing the harmony of 
different natures—a recapitulation occurring pre-eminently in the hu- 
manity of Christ. As Eriugena sees it, this fivefold division and reca- 
pitulation is not ontological or even physical (whatever that might 
mean), but cognitive and semantic in character." 

To be a principle unifying the division of cognitive objects is for 
Eriugena a key function of recapitulation. In commenting on Maximus’ 
text, he observes that the unification of the inhabited world with paradise 
is perhaps “believed” (credatur) to take place, but that the unification 
of sensibles with intelligibles is possibly “in intellect only" (én intellectu 
solummodo). In fact, Eriugena understands both unifications as essen- 
tially cognitive in nature, so that the unification of natural substances 
occurs in the intellect alone, since for him existent things are thoughts 
primarily of God and secondarily of man. In his development of Max- 
imus’ doctrine in Periphyseon 2, he argues not only that the human 
mind contains a “concept” (notio) of all intelligibles and sensibles, but 
that this concept is the “substance” (substantia) of those intelligibles 
and sensibles (and was the basis, for example, of Adam’s ability to name 
all the animals). Eriugena’s interpretation is markedly different from 


lation by Myra L, Uhlfelder, Periphyseon: On the Division of Nature (Eugene, 1976), provides 
only a paraphrase of this section. 

18 Ibid. 2, 529D-531A; trans, O'Meara, 129-31; cf. ibid. 2, 535B: “Formerly he (i.e, Maxi- 
mus) spoke of a certain unification into unity of all the sensibles and the intelligibles, so that 
nothing would remain in them that was separable, nothing that was corporeal, but that the 
lower natures would pass into the higher; but now he seems to say that the unification of natu- 
ral substances in the intellect alone, but not in the things themselves” (O’Meara, 135). 

1 Cf O'Meara, Eriugena, 93-104; Edouard Jeauneau, "La divisione des sexes,” Eriugena 
Colloquium (Heidelberg, 1980), 33-54; Stephen Gersh, From Lamblichus to Eriugena: An In- 
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that of many modern commentators, whose interest in Ambiguum 41 
is generally limited to questions of gender, which seems reductive, not 
to say superficial, when compared to Eriugena’s philosophical analysis. 


Eriugena was not sure how his work would be received and in the 
final pages acknowledges his own s ense of foreboding.'? His instincts 
proved to be correct, and the Periphyseon was criticized and condemned 
for pantheism in 1050, 1059, 1210, and 1225. Three years after the Periph- 
yseon was first printed by Thomas Gale at Oxford in 1681, it was placed 
on the Index of Prohibited Books." 

Inathinkeras difficult and complex as Eriugena, one cannot but expect 
to find different perspectives, divergent evaluations, and sometimes direct 
disagreements among his interpreters. Some commentators see Eriugena as 
essentially a Greek thinker writing in Latin,” while others argue that, despite 
his use of Greek patristic sources, he remained an Augustinian.” Still others 
contend that his work is marred by an insurmountable conflict between 
Augustine and Dionysius, or by his failure to integrate Maximus christol- 
ogy into his ontology.” The influence of Augustine notwithstanding, it 
seems clear that Eriugena was more Greek than Latin in his use of the 
distinction between created and uncreated and in the emphasis he gave 


vestigation of the Prebistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden, 1978), 
255, D. 239; and id., Concord in Discourse: Harmonics and Semiotics in Late Classical and Early 
Medieval Platonism (Berlin, 1996), 217-19. 

20 Periphyseon s, 1021B-1022C; trans. O’Meara, 713-15. 

21 LP. Sheldon-Williams, “Johannes Scottus Eriugena, in The Cambridge History of Later 
Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, ed., A.A. Armstrong (Cambridge, 1967), 533. Note that, 
as an appendix to the Periphyseon, Gale published the Ambigua to Thomas and a small portion 
of the Ambigua to John. 

2 Cf Sheldon-Williams, "Johannes Scottus Eriugena,” 520: “Thus (Eriugena) fortuitously 
became acquainted with three of the most important documents of Greek Christian Platonism 
(i.e Dionysios, Maximos, and Nyssa); the effect of their influence upon him was to bring him 
as wholly into the Greek tradition as if he had been a Byzantine writing in Greek, and to make 
of him the agent through whom the Western world came into this valuable inheritance.” 

2 R, Crouse, “Primordiales Causae in Eriugena's Interpretation of Genesis: Sources and 
Significance,’ in Jobannes Scottus Eriugena: The Bible and Hermeneutics, ed. G. Van Riel, C. 
Steel, and J. McEvoy (Leuven, 1996), 209-20. 

^ Giulio d'Onofrio, "The Concordance of Augustine and Dionysius: Toward a Herme- 
neutic ofthe Disagreement of Patristic Sources in John the Scot's Periphbyseon; in Eriugena East 
and West, ed. McGinn and Otten, 115-40. 

25 Eric Perl, “Metaphysics and Christology in Maximus Confessor and Eriugena, in Eri- 
ugena East and West, ed. McGinn and Otten, 253-70. 
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to the idea of deification, which he says was difficult for his fellow Lat- 
ins to understand,” In philosophical terms, it seems safe to say that the 
Periphyseon is a fusion of Latin and Greek Neoplatonisms, that is, an 
extension of the primarily Plotinian and Porphyrian Platonism of Au- 
gustine in the direction of ideas from Iamblichus, Syrianus, Damaskios, 
and especially Proklus, as transmitted by Dionysius and Maximus. 

As the first major reception of the thought of St Maximus the Con- 
fessor, the work of Anastasius and Eriugena presents certain patterns 
that will become characteristic of many subsequent receptions. It is 
noteworthy that whereas both men were translators, each had different 
aims and employed different translation strategies, At issue are not sim- 
ply two different methods of translation, but what we might call two 
different sociologies of translation. If Eriugena is working with what 
modern translation theorists would call a “natural equivalence paradigm; 
Anastasius’ criticisms of Eriguena indicate that he himself is working 
with a paradigm of “asymmetric directional equivalence." This means 
that Anastasius’ work is shaped, not by the linguistic features and purpose 
of the “source” text, but by the interests of the audience for whom the 


. translation is targeted, and is thus a “re-purposing” of the original source 


material. Adaptation theorists, moreover, would see in Anastasius’ 
work an example of transculturation or indigenization, which is essen- 
tially a process of simplification, like transcribing orchestral music for 
the piano, or adapting a novel for television. Such adaptation is a pro- 


6 Cf. Eriugena, Periphyseon s, 1015C: “The use of this word, deification, is very rare in the 
Latin books ... Iam not sure of the reason for this reticence: perhaps it is because the meaning 
of this word theosis (the term which the Greeks usually employ in the sense of the psychic and 
bodily transformation of the saints into God so as to become One in Him and with Him, when 
there will remain in them nothing of their animal, earthly, and mortal nature) seemed too pro- 
found for those who cannot rise above carnal speculations, and would therefore be to them 
incomprehensible and incredible.” See also: Paul A. Dietrich and Donald E. Duclow, “Virgins 
in Paradise: Deification and Exegesis in Periphyseon V; in Jean Scot Écrivain, ed. G.-H. Allard 
(Montreal, 1986), 29-49. 

7 Cf Anthony Pym, Exploring Translation Theories (London, 2010), 6-24, 25-42. These 
categories are essentially modern forms of the ad verbum—ad sensum debate that has charac- 
terized the translation of Greek texts into Latin since antiquity; cf. Daniel Weissbort, ed., 
Translation: Theory and Practice (Oxford, 2006), 17-33. 

8 Although this relates less to any deliberate mistranslation of lexical items than it does 
to the motivations behind the selection of texts for translation; c£. Pym, Exploring Translation 
Theories, 43-63. 
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cess in which the adapter exerts cultural power over what he adapts, so 
that the translated works are palimpsests revealing more about the con- 
text of reception than the content of the original source text.” 

Translations of Maximus’ works are as necessary today as they were 
in the ninth century. That scholars are introduced to texts largely by way 
of translations can be confirmed by a footnote check of recent articles 
on Maximus the Confessor, which for the most part cite only those 
works or passages that have been translated into modern languages. 
Scholars are institutionally rewarded for promoting novel theories and 
interpretations of texts, but the limited range of citations in many sec- 
ondary studies raises a question about the depth of their engagement 
with the actual primary sources. As we saw in the case of Eriugena, orig- 
inality followed, not from the use of isolated passages drawn from an 
anthology (and deployed essentially as proof texts), but from the long 
and hard work of sustained translation, which reoriented the basic cat- 
egories of his thought and made him one of the most innovative think- 
ers of the early Middle Ages? One finds a striking modern analogue to 
Eriugena in the work of Fr. Dumitru Staniloae (1903-1993), whose trans- 
lations of Maximus writings into Romanian had a profound impact on 
his thought, making him undoubtedly the most “Maximian” of all mod- 
ern Orthodox theologians.” 

The partial translations produced by Anastasius, on the other hand, 
present us with a rather different situation, insofar as their very selec- 
tion was motivated by the confessional politics of the day. Historians 
are unanimous in affirming that Anastasius’ primary aim asa translator 
was to "reinforce the authority of the Western Church.” In addition 


? Cf Linda Hutcheon, A Theory of Adaptation (New York, 2006), 141-53. 

3 That translation cultivates a range of intellectual virtues has been argued by Simon Chau, 
“Hermeneutics and the Translator: The Ontological Dimension of Translating” Multilingua 3 
(1984): 76-77 (cited in Pym, Exploring Translation Theories, 111), who claims that translators are 
affected in the following ways: 1) they become more humble through their existential awareness 
of limitation in relation to the translation; 2) they become more honest, as they realize that nei- 
ther their reading nor their rendering are canonical; 3) they become more responsible as they 
realize the active, creative role of the interpreter in shaping the meaning of a text. 

31 See the contribution to this volume by Fr. Calinic Berger. 

32 Not only against the Byzantines, but also against powerful bishops such as Hincmar of 
Reims, who resisted Roman authority over the Frankish church; c£. CCSG 39, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. The 
same factors influenced the saints lives he chose to translate; cf, Bronwen Neil, Seventh-Century 
Popes and Martyrs: The Political Hagiography of Anastasius Bibliothecarius (Turnhout, 2006). 
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to serving as the personal advisor to Pope Nicholas, he also counseled 
Louis II, encouraging him to believe that the Byzantine emperors, be- 
cause of their heresies, had ceased being emperors ofthe Romans.? Ac- 
tively involved in the filioque controversy between Pope Nicholas and 
Patriarch Photios, Anastasius translated Maximus' remarks on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit (mentioned above) in order to defend che 
orthodoxy of the Latin position. This extract has had a long history of 
citation and use, down through the Council of Florence and beyond.» 
Roman Catholic scholar Pauline Allen, who has edited and translated 
the collection ofanti-monothelite documents (also mentioned above), 
states that Anastasius' selection of texts for translation represents a 
"conscious effort to put the Roman church in a position to sustain, on 
a cultural level, the conflict with Byzantium,” and that the decision 
to "translate the documents concerning the life of Maximus the Con- 
fessor relates to the ongoing struggle for power between Rome and 
Constantinople.” Anastasius himself tells us that his translations 
were done “for the recognition and power of the Apostolic See against 
those who are bent on violently extorting something from it"? 

We would be less than honest if we were to maintain that the mod- 
ern study of St Maximus the Confessor is free of confessional biases or 
that it has not been shaped by ideological frameworks that are extrin- 
sic, anachronistic, and contrary to the Confessor’s own intellectual 
concerns and theological commitments. Not unlike the act of transla- 
tion itself, confessionally and ideologically oriented scholarship en- 
gages in an aggressive, inherently appropriative movement that is es- 
sentially invasive and exhaustive. In Saint Jerome’s famous metaphor, 
meaning is brought home captive by the translation, like a slave taken 
in a war. Yet acts of linguistic betrayal and cognitive violence are often 
balanced by acts of restitution. To classify a text as worthy of transla- 
tion and commentary is to dignify it, to magnify its stature, and to 
enrich its significance in new formats and contexts. Translation can 


3 0056 39, p. xxiv. 

4 C£ Larchet, Maxime, 12, n. 4 (cited above, n. 5), who notes that the passage figures in 
modern pronouncements from the Vatican. 

3 CCSG 39, p. xxxv. 

36 Ibid., p. xxxvi. 

9 Etagnoscendae potestatis Apostolicae Sedis, contra eos qui ab ipsa quid violenter extorquere 
nituntur (from Parisinus latinus 5095, fol. sv, cited in CCSG 39, p. xxxvii, n. 100). 
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enhance the work by inferring new possibilities, by identifying ele- 
mental reserves that would not otherwise have been realized. This is 
so even when a translation or interpretation is only partly adequate, 
since the failings of the translator and the interpreter alike serve to 
localize the opaque centers of specific genius in the original. The in- 
evitable damage generated by our translations and commentaries calls 
for and can be balanced by compensation, a response to the demand 
for equity in the hermeneutic process. 


II 


The ninth-century Carolingian renovatio closely mirrored the con- 
temporary revival of arts and letters known as the "Macedonian renais- 
sance” (ca. 850-1000), which launched the intellectual flowering known 
as the “Komnenian renaissance" (ca. 1000-1204). It was within the arc 
described by these two periods that the "classic" form of Byzantine cul- 
ture was established, and both periods are marked by strong interest in 
St Maximus the Confessor, who has been called the first “Byzantine” 
theologian, and the “father” of “Byzantine” theology.” This interest 
reached its zenith in eleventh- and twelfth-century Constantinople, to 
which our survey now turns.*? 

It will be instructive to begin with the evidence of the manuscripts. 
In the Komnenian period, interest in St Maximus the Confessor was 


3 Here Iam helpd by the remarks of George Steiner, After Babel: Aspects of Language and 
Translation (Oxford, 1998), 312-18. 

3 Eg. John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Washington, D.C., 1969), 
99: “In fact, Maximus can be called the real father of Byzantine theology ... for it was only through 
his system that the valid traditions of the past found their legitimate place and were preserved”; 
and id., Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York, 1974), 37: “Max- 
imus the Confessor dominates the period intellectually, and, in many respects, may be regarded 
as the real Father of Byzantine theology, for his “doctrine of deification based on Cyril's soteriol- 
ogy and Chalcedonian Christology.” More recently, Andrew Louth, “Apophatic and Cataphatic 
Theology,’ in The Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. A. Hollywood (Cambridge, 
2012), 142, has described Maximus as “the greatest of Byzantine theologians.” 

4 The thirteenth-century fresco of St Maximus by Panselinos (in the church of the Pro- 
taton, Mt, Athos), which bears little resemblance to his earlier iconography, must surely owe 
something of its remarkable character to the Komnenian “rediscovery” of the Confessor asa 
speculative thinker and mystic; cf. E. Voordeckers, "L'iconographie de saint Maxime le Confes- 
seur dans l'art des Églises de rite byzantin,” in Philobistor (Leuven, 1994), 339-59; and Peter van 
Deun, “Suppléments à Piconographie de Maxime le Confesseur dans les arts byzantin et slave,’ 
in La spiritualité de l'univers byzantin dans le verbe et l'image. Hommages offerts a Edmond 
Voordeckers (Leiden, 1997), 315-31. 
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found in the highest levels of Byzantine society, and created a demand 
for de luxe copies of his writings commissioned by wealthy monasteries 
and aristocratic patrons.* Maximus’ writings, which were not previ- 
ously available in a single volume,* were systematically assembled and 
published in a definitive edition of his collected works, which modern 
scholars refer to as the “Constantinopolitan edition" of the works of 
Maximus the Confessor.” The earliest evidence we have for this edition 
dates to the tenth century,** although the earliest surviving copies, such 
as Angelicus graecus 120,* and Vaticanus graecus 1502,* are from the 
eleventh century. These manuscripts are the basis for all subsequent 
copies and editions of the works of Maximus, and they have much to 


41 See, for example, the account of Anna Komnena, Alexiad V.9, who describes her moth- 
er, Irene Doukaina, reading Maximus at the table during meals in the royal palace; translated 
by E.R.A. Sweter, The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (London, 1969), 178-79. 

4+ Photios, a ninth-century reader of Maximus, notes in his Library (ed. René Henry, Pho- 
tius, Bibliothéque, vol. 3 [Paris, 1962]) that he had read: (i) the Questions to Thalassios in a (sin- 
gle?) book or volume (BifAtov) (cod. 192a; p. 74); (ii) a (separate?) collection of twenty-seven 
letters (cod. 192; pp. 80-83); (iii) a separate volume (tedyo¢) containing the Liber Asceticus that 
was “bound with" (ovvetétaxto) “various letters” (mie tohat Sopot), along with what appears 
to be the Chapters on Theology and the Incarnation (cod. 193; pp. 83-85), as well as “two letters 
to Thomas” (ie., the Ambigna to Thomas and the Second letter to Thomas) (p. 87); (iv) (an- 
other?) volume (tos) containing the letter to “Marianos” (not “Marinos”) (cod. 195; p. 88), 
and the Dialogue with Pyrrhus. While clearly pointing to the lack of a single edition, the evi- 
dence provided by Photios should not be taken as the last word on what works by Maximus 
(and in what form) were available in ninth-century Constantinople. For example, Photios does 
not mention the Ambigua to John, although it was known to his older contemporary, Nike- 
phoros of Constantinople, who cites a passage from Ambiguum 46 in his Refutation and Over- 
throw of the Definition of the Iconoclast Synod of 815 (CCSG 33:96); and in id., Testimonia pa- 
trum (ed. J.B. Pitra, Nicephori Antirrhetica, vol. 1 [Paris, 1852], 344-45). 

5 Directly related to the compilation ofthis edition is the work of Euthymios the Athonite 
(ca. 950-1028), who at this time began to translate the works of Maximus into Georgian, an activ- 
ity that continued through the twelfth century; cf. Lela Khoperia, "Maximus the Confessor: Life 
and Works in the Georgian Tradition” in Maximus the Confessor and Georgia, ed. Tamila Mga- 
loblishvili and Lela Khoperia (London, 2009), 25-58. 

‘4 Raphael Bracke, “Two Fragments of a Greek Manuscript containing a Corpus Maxi- 
mianum: Mss. Genavensis graecus 360 and Leidensis Scaligeranus 33; The Patristic and Byzan- 
tine Review 4 (1985): 110-14. 

55 The standard catalog description is that of G. Muccio and P. Franchi De Cavalieri, Index 
codicum graecorum Bibliothecae Angelicae in Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica 4 (1896): 159-61; 
reprinted in Christa Samberger, ed., Catalogi codicum graecorum qui in minioribus bibliothecis 
italicis asservantur in duo volumina collati et novissimis additamentis aucti, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 
1968); cf. CCSG 7, pp. xlvii-xlviii. 

46 "The standard catalog description is that of Robert Devreese, Codices Vaticani Graeci I 
(codd. 330-603) (Rome, 1937), 338-49; cf. CCSG 7, pp. Hiv. 
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tell us about the transmission of Maximus’ thought through the end of ` 


the Byzantine period.*” 

The popularity of the new edition, and the availability of multiple 
copies, led to the diffusion of Maximian excerpts in eleventh-century 
florilegia, such as the Florilegium Barrocianum and the two florilegia 
compiled by John Oxites.** It was also during the eleventh century that 
the so-called Diversa Capita, or Various Texts on Theology, the Divine 
Economy, and Virtue and Vice, was compiled. This is not an actual work 
by Maximus, but an anthology of 500 chapters taken primarily from 
the Questions to Thalassios and the Ambigua to John, along with a small- 
er amount of material from the Letters and the scholia on Dionysius.” 
(In the Philokalia, the Diversa Capita is presented as an extension of 
the Two Hundred Chapters on Theology and the Incarnate Dispensation 
of the Son of God.) Another eleventh-century work, the popular monas- 
tic compilation known as the Evergetinos, contains more than 200 ex- 
tracts from the works of Maximus.” A lesser known but in many ways 
morc interesting example is a book of Gospels (Vaticanus graecus 349) 
dated to the twelfth century, containing hundreds of exegetical scholia. 
Of the 138 scholia on the Gospel of John, 86 (or 62%) are from the 
works of Maximus, as follows: 33 from the Ambigua to John; 2 from the 
Ambigua to Thomas; and 47 from the Questions to Thalassios. Some of 


7 On which, see the important study by Elisabetta Sciarra, “Massimo Confessore tra 
en eS in Oltre la scrittura. Variazioni sul tema per Guglielmo Cavallo, ed. D. 
Bianconi (Dossiers byzantins 8) (Paris, 2008), 143-65. 

4 Cf Marcel Richard, “Floriléges spirituels grecs; Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 5 (Paris, 
1964), 475-512, esp. 494-95, and 504-5. 

9 The compilation of the Diversa Capita (PG 90: 1177A-1392C) has been dated to the 
eleventh century by Wilhelm Soppa, Die Diversa Capita unter den Schriften des heiligen Max- 
imus Confessor in deutscher Bearbeitung und quellenkritischer Beleuchtung (Dresden, 1922); cf. 
M.-Th. Disidier, “Une oeuvre douteuse de saint Maxime le Confesseur" Echos d'Orient 30 
(1931): 160-78. See also Peter Van Deun, "Les Diversa Capita de Pseudo-Maxime et la chaine 
de Nicétas d’Héraclée sur l'Évangile de Matthieu, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen byzantinistik 
45 (1995): 19-24. The sources of the Diversa Capita are conveniently summarized in the Philo- 
kalia, vol. 2 (London, 1981), 50. 

5 J.H, Declerck, "Les citations de S. Maxime le Confesseur chez Paul de l'Évergétis; Byz- 
antion 55 (1985): 91-117. The Evergetinos was compiled between 1048-1054, by Paul, the found- 
er of the Evergetinos monastery. It is a four-volume work, covering fifty subjects (or hypothe- 
seis). Maximus is cited a total of forty-nine times (nine times in vol. 1; ten times in vol. 2; fifteen 
times in vol. 3; and fifteen times in vol. 4), but because each “citation” is usually a cluster of texts, 
the total number of citations is well over two hundred, most of them from the Chapters on Love 
and the rest from the Chapters on Theology and Economy, and the Liber Asceticus. 
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the connections here are quite intriguing, such as the use of Ambiguum 
22 (PG 91:1257A14-B12)—a key passage on the intellect’s perception 
of the /ogoi—as a gloss on John 1:18 (“No one has ever seen God”). The 
extracts from the Ambigua represent a fascinating exegetical use of a 
text that was not written as a commentary on Scripture and awaits a 
detailed theological study.” 

These examples, however, of which many more could be given, 
do not tell the whole story, since interest in Maximus in this period 
was by no means confined to monastic or even ecclesiastical circles. 
Copies of the new edition were also being studied by lay intellectu- 
als, especially those involved in the contemporary revival of Neo- 
platonism.* As is well known, this revival provoked a major debate 
concerning the relationship of philosophy to theology, with lines 
being drawn between lay intellectuals and the higher clergy (the lat- 
ter enjoying the backing of the staunchly Orthodox court). Both 
sides appealed to the authority of St Maximus, but whereas the lay 
intellectuals found in his writings a point of departure for their 
strictly philosophical projects, the higher clergy and the court read 
them as a theological corrective to philosophy’s claims to autonomy. 
These divergent interpretations are represented by two of the Con- 
fessor’s most important readers at this time: Michael Psellos and 
Isaak the Sebastokrator. 

Michael Psellos (1018-1081) and his pupils dominated the intellec- 
tual life of eleventh-century Byzantium. Psellos was well read in Maxi- 
mus, and drew extensively on the Confessor's writings. Like Maximus, 
Psellos commented on the orations of Gregory the Theologians and 


5! Bram Roosen, “Maximus Confessor and the Scholia in Iohannem in Codex Vaticanus 
Graecus 349; The Journal of Eastern Christian Studies 54 (2002): 185-226. The scholion on John 
1:18 is no. 21 in Roosen’s catalogue and may be found on p. 152 of his study. 

52 A veritable “Proklos renaissance; according to G. Podskalsky, “Nicholas von Methone 
und die Proklosrenaissance in Byzanz (11.12 Jh.),’ Orientalia Christiana Periodica 42 (1976): 
509-23. 

5 On which, see the remarks of Paul Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143- 
1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 366-412. 

54 B, Lourié, “Michel Psellos contre Maxime le Confesseur: l'origine de I"hérésie des physé- 
thésites” Scrinium 4 (2008). On Psellos philosophical work in general, see John Duffy, “Hellenic 
Philosophy in Byzantium and the Lonely Mission of Michael Psellos; in K. Ierodiakonou, Byzan- 
tine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources (Oxford, 2002), 138-56. 

55 C£ EV. Maltese, “Michele Psello commentator di Gregorio di Nazianzo: Note per una 
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also made additions to the Maximian Catena of the Three Fathers on the 
Song of Songs.’ Yet Psellos gave Maximus no position of predominance 
in his thought (indeed, he gave no such position to any Church Fa- 
ther), and his interest in Gregory the Theologian is more literary than 
theological. That he typically refers to St Maximus as a “philosopher” 
betrays his real interests, which are in secular philosophy.’ He tells us 
that he studied Aristotle, Plato, Plotinos, Porphyry, Iamblichos, and 
Proklos. Fascinated by all things Egyptian, he claims he could read 
hieroglyphics, and his devotion to the Chaldean Oracles brought him 
into an occult world of magic, theurgy, astrology, and alchemy, all of 
which he officialy denied but privately seems to have practiced. He was 
also interested in paranormal phenomena, including the nature and 
activity of demons.” In a revealing aside, he speaks disparagingly of 
Maximus and expresses his preference for Plato, In the writings of the 
Confessor, Psellos had a ready framework for a Christian appropriation 
of Neoplatonism. This, however, was the path not taken, and he con- 


lettura dei Theologica,’ in Syndesmos: Studi in onore di Rosario Anastasi, vol. 2 (Catania, 1994): 
289-309; Panayiotis Agapitos, “Teachers, Pupils, and Imperial Power in Eleventh-Century 
Byzantium, in Pedagogy and Power: Rhetorics of Classical Learning, ed. Y.L, Too and N. Liv- 
ingstone (Cambridge 1998), 170-91. 

56 1, Kirchmeyer, “Un commentaire de Maxime le Confesseur sur le Cantique?” Studia 
Patristica 8 (1966): 406-13. 

? Cf, John Duffy, “Reactions of Two Byzantine Intellectuals to the Theory and Practice 
of Magic: Michael Psellos and Michael Italikos,’ in Byzantine Magic, ed. Henry Maguire 
(Washington, D.C., 1995), 83: “The extraordinary thing about Psellos is that, single-handedly, 
he was responsible for bringing back, almost from the dead, an entire group of occult authors 
and books whose existence had long been as good as forgotten. Between the time of Photios 
in the ninth century and the arrival of Psellos in the eleventh century, one would be hard put 
to find in extant Byzantine sources any references to Hermes Trismegistus and the Hermetica, 
to Julius Africanus and the Kestoi, to Proclus’ De Arta Hieratica, or to the Chaldean Oracles, 
that is, the authors and works that were the classics in the field of mysticism and magic.” 

58 Not content with the academic study of philosophy, Psellos appears to have conducted 
actual experiements, a tradition continued by the “school” driven by Anna Komnena, members 
of which were drawn to the natural sciences and biology. 

5 Cf Nigel Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (Baltimore, 1983), 159-60; and Darin Hayton, 
“Michael Psellos’ De daemonibus in the Renaissance,’ in Reading Michael Psellos, ed. Charles 
Barber and David Jenkins (Leiden, 2006), 193-216. Psellos De operatione daemonum, trans- 
lated into English by Sir Charles Nicholson in 1845, has recently been re-published by Golden 
Hoard Press (2010), which specializes in magic and the occult. The work was published in its 

"Source Works of Ceremonial Magic Series." 

® Psellos, Opusc. 78 (ed. Paul Gautier, Michaelis Pselli, Theologica Y [Leipzig, 1989), pp- 

313-16; cf. p. 313, lines 107-17). 
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sequently found himself in opposition to his own Church. As it hap- 
pened, the renewed interest of Psellos and other Byzantine intellectuals 
in secular philosophy coincided with the renewed zeal for Orthodoxy 
under the Komnenian emperors. Psellos narrowly escaped a charge of 
heresy, although his student, John Italos, was not so fortunate.” 

Isaak the Sebastokrator (b. ca. 1050 - d. 1102/04), the older broth- 
er of Alexios I (1056-1118), was, like Psellos, a man of multiple interests, 
including Neoplatonism. He authored three treatises On Providence 
that borrow heavily from the writings of Proklos, yet this is not a case 
of mere copying.* At a very basic level, Isaak rewrites Proklos, substi- 
tuting the word "God" for “gods; and “natural necessity" ($vouc) àvà- 
yn) for “fate” (eluapyévn). When incorporating larger extracts from 
Proklos, Isaak suppresses entire passages and replaces them with mate- 
rial from Christian writers, not to camouflage his pagan sources, but to 
produce a work of genuinely Christian philosophy. Toward this end, 
he relies especially on St Maximus the Confessor,? and draws from the 
Mystagogy, the Questions to Thalassios, the Ambigua to John, che Chap- 
ters on Love, and the Gnostic Centuries in the creation of a judicious 
synthesis of philosophy and theology. To give but one example, he 
transforms Proklos “single nature of (cosmic) law" (h ula Tod vòpov pù- 
otc) into the “principle of each nature" (6 7ç Exdotov وہ40‎ A0406), 
using Maximus doctrine of the /ogoi to “personalize” the universe and 


61 On Italos, see J.M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire: 867-1185 
(New York, 1937), 73-102; Robert Browning, “Enlightenment and Repression in Byzantium 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” Past and Present 69 (1975): 3-23; L. Clucas, The Trial 
of John Italos and the Crisis of Intellectual Values in Byzantium in the Eleventh Centuries (Mu- 
nich, 1981); cf. below, n. 65. 

2 Tsaak’s writings, which contain extensive extracts from Proklos, are an important tex- 
tual witness for three of the philosopher's works ( Ten Doubts Concerning Providence, On Prov- 
idence and Fate, On the Existence of Evils), which are extant only in an unintelligible Latin 
translation made by William of Moerbeke; cf. Carlos Steel, “Un admirateur de S. Maxime a la 
cour des Comnénes: Isaac le Sébastocrator,’ in Maximus Confessor: Actes du Symposium sur 
Maxime le Confesseur, Fribourg, 2-5 septembre 1980, ed. Felix Heinzer and Christoph Schön- 
born (Fribourg, 1982), 365-73; and idem., "Isaac Comnenus: How to Integrate the Views of 
Proclus, Pseudo-Dionysios, and Maximus on the Different Modes of Knowledge of the Soul,” 
which is an appendix to his study, “Maximus Confessor on Theory and Praxis. A Commentary 
on Ambigua ad Iohannem VI (xo) 1-19,” in Theoria, Praxis and the Contemplative Life after 
Plato and Aristotle, ed. Thomas Benatouil and Mauro Bonazzi (Brill, 2012), 229-257 (= pp. 255- 
57). My remarks on Isaak are indebted to Steel’s 1982 study. 

9 And, toa lesser extent, on Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa, and John Philoponos. 
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to allow a greater scope for human freedom. The influence of Maxi- 
mus on Isaak is pervasive, and the obvious conclusion is that he uses 
Maximus to Christianize Proklos. This was quite unlike the approach 
of Psellos and his disciples, and it was not long before the two schools 
came into open conflict. In 1082, by the order of Alexios I, Isaak pre- 
sided over a mixed court of laity and clergy that found John Italos 
guilty of heresy.® 

From the Carolingian renaissance to the eleventh-century revival 
of Neoplatonism, the writings of St Maximus the Confessor have ex- 
ercised a powerful attraction for philosophers and philosophically 
oriented theologians. As we saw in the case of Eriugena and Psellos, 
such attractions are not without their hazards, Though philosophy has 
sometimes been seen as a natural complement to theology, the two 
disciplines have at other times regarded each other as mortal enemies. 
Howa particular culture (or thinker) defines the relationship between 
philosophy and theology is often a form of shorthand for a more gen- 
eral division in human thought and experience, encoding fundamen- 
tal beliefs about human autonomy, authority, and proprietary rights 
ona “nature” to which each discipline claims to have access. In a brief 
but important aside, Maximus reveals something of his own under- 
standing of the question. In a discussion of “quality, property, and dif- 
ference,” he says that: 

Among secular philosophers the meaning of these terms varies con- 

siderably, and it would take too long to explain their many differ- 

ences of opinion. . Among the divine Fathers, however, the explana- 


Radek Chlup, Proclus: An Introduction (Cambridge, 2012), 12-14, describes what he calls 
the “closed” nature of the Neoplatonic universe, which marks a considerable narrowing from 
the world of the Middle Platonists, who had more room for randomness, unpredictability, and 
human freedom, which the later Neoplatonists reduced to a kind of fatalistic determinism. 

6 Italos was condemned in special anathemas appended to the order of the service for the 
Sunday of Orthdoxy. He is named only in the last of a series of eleven anathemas, but all of 
them are aimed at him. Against the background of Maximus’ thought, the first and second 
anathemas seem especially relevant; cf. Jean Gouillard, “Les procès official de Jean l'Italien les 
actes et leurs sous-entendus,’ Travaux et Mémoires 9 (1985): 133-179; Hussey, Church and Learn- 
ing, 91-95; and ead., Tbe Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1990), 142-46. 
Some modern historians have anachronistically interpreted the affair of Italos as a struggle 
between “enlightenment” and “repression, and consequently dismiss what they believe was a 
mere “show trial” of an intellectual dissident; but that the trial was heavily politicized does not 
minimize the importance of the theological charges. 
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tion of these terms is compact and concise and is not applied to some 
substrate, that is, to some essence or nature, but to those things that 
are contemplated in the essence, and indeed, in the hypostasis. 


Two things here are significant for our discussion: the value ascribed 
to clarity and concision over the obfuscations of jargon and prolixity and, 
more importantly, a redefinition and novel application of the philosoph- 
ical terms in question. Theology, in other words, critically transforms 
both the form and content of secular philosophy. Maximus’ fluency in 
Neoplatonic Aristotelianism is truly impressive, but he himself is not 
simply another late-antique Neoplatonist commentator on Aristotle.” 
His aim is not to extend the tradition of the philosophers into Christian- 
ity but with the re-engineered tools of philosophy to elucidate the tradi- 
tion of the Fathers and the Councils. His fundamental themes are not 
arranged according to the assumptions of worldly wisdom, but according 
to the order of a life in whose midst the Word and Wisdom of God wills 
to be born.“ Part of the difficulty in situating the work of Maximus in 
relation to philosophy is that the Confessor presents us with a philosoph- 
ical theology having no real precedent or parallel in the Greek patristic 
tradition. Yet this philosophical theology (if one may call it such) is, in 
the first place, an irreducibly Christian theology because its primary in- 
tention is the elucidation of faith in Jesus Christ as God and Savior. In a 
more limited and qualified way, it is also a Platonic theology, in the sense 


© Opusc. 21: «A&yt otv امہ‎ div exnoudebovtes mpooskerdle napaxeredoabe, TOTNTOG, 
nul, xod idtyto< Kal Siapopac, rove] uev cobro rapà Tots Ew Tyydvew Thy exacta kal 
paxpoy dy ely Tàç £v ToÙroıç żkelvwy Oiwupéoete Lamhody ... Tots ۵2 Oclotc mutpdow avvey fic Te xod 
covropoc  TobTw xaDéa toe Swans, ox trl Tivos iroketuévovu AUuBavonévy, Tovtiotiy oùolaç 
xal pices, dX TOY tH obla Kal u£vcot ye ٣۵۷ TH órootàcs Osepovuévov» (PG 91:248BC). 
Note also Maximus disagreement with the "theories ofthe Greeks" in the Chapters on Love 4.6 
(ed. Aldo Ceresa-Gastaldo, Massimo Confessore, Capitoli sulla Carita [Rome, 1963], 196, line 4). 

7 ‘Thus Ladislav Chvátal, “Maxime le Confesseur et la tradition philosophique: à propos 
d'une definition de la kinesis; Studia Patristica 48 (2010): 121-22: “Bien que l'on puisse relever 
unc forte resemblance systématique avec les commentateurs néoplatoniciens d’Aristotle ... on 
ne trouve nulle part, dans les textes philosophiques anciens, une formulation développée du 
movement pareille à celle propose par Maxime.” 

5 Cf Gregory Palamas, Triads 1.1.11: "If one of the Fathers says the same things as the 
secular philosophers, this is only on the level ofthe words (pAuata), since the concepts (vohuata) 
are very different, for the Fathers, consistent with what Paul says, have ‘the mind of Christ’ (1 
Cor 2:16), whereas the philosophers, at best, speak from human reason, which is 'as far from 
the mind of God as heaven is from the earth’ (cf. Is 55:9)" (ed. Meyendorff, pp. 33-35, cited be- 
low, n. 71). 
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that it found in the Platonic tradition a systematic and speculative lan- 
guage that could be adapted and transformed for the deeper penetration 
and expression of the faith of the Church. 


III 


The final stop on our survey is the Late Byzantine period, where 
we find Maximus close to the center of the Hesychast controversy. The 
dispute between Barlaam and Gregory Palamas (b. ca. 1296 - d. 1357) 
in many ways mirrors the quarrel between philosophy and theology 
that arose during the Komnenian period. Among the Hesychasts, Max- 
imus is received, not as a philosophical thinker, but as a theologian of 
the spiritual life. The text most frequently cited is the Ambigua to John, 
a work that modern scholars often reductively construe as a refutation 
of Origenism® but which the Hesychasts understood as an authorita- 
tive treatise on the experience of God and the nature of divinization.”° 
The debate unfolded around the problem of human rationality and the 
ability of the mind to know God, which was directly related to the na- 
ture of divine grace and especially of the divine light as seen by the Dis- 
ciples at the Transfiguration. 

‘The question of knowledge emerged at the very outset of the con- 
troversy and is treated in the first book of Palamas trilogy known as the 
Triads.” Barlaam claimed that the “inner principles (Xoyov) of creation,” 
which are grounded in the “divine, primal, and creative mind,” have 
corresponding "images" (eixévec) in the soul. He believed that knowl- 


® Beginning with the influential study by Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of 
Saint Maximus the Confessor and His Refutation of Origenism (Rome, 1955), which to this day 
remains the only monograph on the Ambigua to John. 

70 Palamas, for example, in the Triads, cites the Ambigua to John around twenty times, where- 
as the Questions to Thalassios are cited only six times, according to the index of Panayiotis Christou: 
Amb 7.12 (PG 91:1076C); Amb 7.26 (1088C); Amb 10.25-29 (1125-1128); Amb 10.42 (1137); Amb 
10.47 (114.4BC) (cited five times in all); 4b 10.63 (1160); Amb 10.76 (1165B-1168D); Amb 10.78 
(1168A); Amb 10.80 (1168C); Amb 10.112 (1200B); Amb 15.3 (1216C); Amb 20.3 (1237D); Amb 20.6 
(1241); Amb 5.4.2-3 (1376C-1377B); and Amb 71.6 (1413AB). Other texts that figure in the debate 
are the scholion on Dionysius the Areopagite, DN 5.8 (PG 4:325AC); the scholion on Letter 9 (PG 
3:497-A); the Tivo Hundred Chapters on Theology and the Incarnate Dispensation of the Son of God 
17, 1.49, 2.1 (PG 90:1085B; 101A; 1125C); and other passages noted below. 

71. For the general background, see Robert Sinkewicz, "Gregory Palamas, in La Théologie 
Byzantine et sa tradition, ed. G.C. Conticello and V. Conticello (Turnhout, 2002), 131-37. Ref- 
erences to the Triads are from the edition by John Meyendorff, Grégoire Palamas, Défense des 
saints hésychastes (Louvain, 1959). 
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edge of these images could be obtained through science and philoso- 
phy and would consequently lead to direct knowledge of God.” Pala- 
mas rejects such a view, contending that it is “rather unfitting fora man 
to believe that he has discovered the inner principles within the mind 
of the Creator,’ since Paul says: “Who can know the mind of the Lord?” 
(Rom 11:34). He concludes that, if one cannot know the inner prin- 
ciples of the divine mind, then neither can one know their images by 
means of secular wisdom (Triads 1.1.2-3). 

Readers of Maximus will hear in these arguments an echo (to say 
the least) of the Confessor's signature doctrine of the /ogoi, and may 
therefore be surprised by Palamas' seemingly summary dismissal of it. 
When Palamas returns to these arguments in Triads 2.1.27-30, he re- 
sorts to the traditional Stoic categories of “common concepts" and makes 
no mention of “inner principles” at all. In Triads 2.3.54, Palamas com- 
ments on a passage in Dionysius’ On Mystical Theology, where the Ar- 
eopagite distinguishes “God” from the “place of God” (cf. Ex 24:10). 
In an interesting aside—cited by Palamas—Dionysius states that, “I 
think that this (‘place’) means that the most divine and highest realities 
that are beheld and contemplated are certain hypothetikoi logoi of things 
subject to Him who transcends all, through which His wholly incon- 
ceivable presence is shown forth"? It is not immediately clear what 
Dionysius means by this phrase, which could be taken asa reference to 
the /ogoi as the underlying, intelligible grounds of the universe. If so, it 
is rather striking that Palamas passes over it in silence.* On the other 


72 Triads 1, First Question (ed. Meyendorff, pp. 5-7). 

7^ Triads 2.3.54 (ed. Meyendorff, p. 499), citing Dionysius, Mystical Theology 2 (14.4, lines 
5-8). John Parker, The Works of Dionysios the Areopagite (London, 1897), 132, renders hypothe- 
tikoi logoi as “a sort of suggestive expression of the things subject to Him Who is above all”; Colm 
Luibheid, Pseudo-Dionysius, The Complete Works (New York, 1987), 137, as “the rationale which 
presupposes all that lies below the Transcendent One" (p. 137) (emphasis added); John Meyen- 
dorff (ibid., p. 498) simply as “allusions”; and Panayiotis Chrestou, Dionysios o Areopagites 
(Thessaloniki, 1986), 481, more freely as «omeppatiKol Aot.» 

7* Palamas may have had in mind the scholion of John of Skythopolis, at least part of which 
identifies the “place of God’ not with the /ogoi but with angels: "By bypobetikoi logoi he means 
the descriptive or contemplative principles of beings that lie below God, since it is through them, 
that is, through their permanence and preservation, that we learn that all things are present to 
God, not by moving from one place to another, but by providence, The ‘place’ of God is the ce- 
lestial, intellective beings that are around God, and which God transcends” (PG 4:420D). The 
phrase appears in Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle’s Categories, such as that by Porphyry, 
who illustrates it by naming "Bucepahlos" as a horse, and “Socrates” as a man, realities that are 


€» 


not found "in" a substrate, for they are not accidents but substances, nor are they "according to" 
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hand, if the doctrine of the /ogoi is understood as establishing real anal- 


ogies between creation and the mind of the Creator, then it is easy to 
see why Palamas avoided it, since positing any kind of continuity be- 
tween God and creatures would have tended to support the general 
import of Barlaam’s argument. Yet the differences between Palamas 
and Barlaam go much deeper than this, for even if the /ogoi are the 
grounds both of creation and human rationality, they are not them- 
selves objects of knowledge (in the way that Barlaam seems to have 
imagined), but rather the conditions for knowledge, and as such are to 
be transcended in the experience of divine union." 

It is to be regretted that the scholastic-humanist assault on He- 
sychasm prevented Palamas from developing Maximus’ doctrine of the 
logoi into an Orthodox analogia entis, according to which God and crea- 
tures would zot be brought under the same general category of being 
and which would account fully for their irreducible differences. Instead, 
Barlaam’s untenable claims for the ability of unaided human reason to 
know the mind of God made it necessary for Palamas to stress the dis- 
continuity between human and divine reason and to reiterate Maximus" 
emphasis on the cessation of all cognitive activity—sense perception and 
intellection alike—in the experience of union with God.” 


substrate, for they are “not predicated of a part,” but are rather "simple, non-compounded de- 
scriptive principles” (CAG 4/1:76, lines 34-38); and Simplikios, who says that a bypothetikos 
logos “defines a property of substance” (CAG 8:22, lines 14-19; 29, lines 21-23). 

75 Modern scholarship has raised the question of the /ogoi primarily in relation to the es- 
sence-energies distinction, and whereas various answers have been proposed, the matter re- 
mains under discussion. That Maximus and Palamas are responding to different questions and 
working in different theological contexts (i.e., cosmology vs. the theology of God), is a valid 
point made by J. van Rossum, “The logoi of Creation and the Divine Energies in Maximus the 
Confessor and Gregory Palamas,” Studia Patristica 27 (1993): 213-17, although this seems a 
rather facile way to argue that their theologies are essentially incompatible; cf. the same author's 
unpublished dissertation, “Palamism and Church Tradition: Palamism, Its Use of Patristic 
Tradition, and Its Relationship with Thomistic Thought” (Ph.D. diss., Fordham University, 
1985), 68-80. Lars Thunberg, Man and the Cosmos: The Vision of St. Maximos the Confessor 
(Crestwood, 1985), 137-43; David Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West: Metaphysics and the Divi- 
sion of Christendom (Cambridge, 2004), 221-62 (= "Palamas and Aquinas"); Jean-Claude Lar- 
chet, La théologie des énergies divines, Des origines à saint Jean Damascéne (Paris, 2010), 331-421; 
and Torstein Tollefson, Activity and Participation in Late Antique and Early Christian Thought 
(Oxford, 2012), 185-206, argue for greater continuity between Maximus and Palamas. Iwas not 
able to consult K. Savvidis, Die Lehre von der Vergóttlichung des Menschen bei Maximos dem 
Bekenner und ihre Rezeption durch Gregor Palamas (St. Ottilien, 1997). 

76 Palamas takes up this question toward the end of the first Triad (1.3), citing, among 
other things, Maximus, Second Century on Theology 88 (PG 90:1168A). The argument is essen- 
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The second question, concerning the nature of the light of the 
Transfiguration, provides Palamas with the opportunity for a more 
fruitful and creative engagement with the thought of Maximus. In the 
third Triad, Palamas sets forth the Orthodox teaching on divinization 
and on the light of Thabor as the uncreated energy of God.” Palamas 
underlines the eternal reality of the divine light, and of divine grace 
more generally, by describing it as “enhypostatic.” Palamas explains 
that the “grace of divinization is ‘enhypostatic’ not in the sense of be- 
ing ‘independently self-existant’ (a30vmóovovoc); but because “the 
Spirit bestows it on the hypostasis of another (sic Xov dmdaraoty), in 
which indeed it may be contemplated. For strictly speaking the ‘enhy- 
postaton’ is that which is contemplated neither in itself nor in an es- 
sence, but in the hypostasis” (3.1.9). In arguing for the eternal, uncre- 
ated grace of divinization, Palamas draws extensively on the Ambigua 
to John,” but found especially helpful a phrase from the Questions to 
Thalassios about "the divinization without origin" (tiv &yèvnrtov Btw- 
ctv)? (3.1.11). Long before the fourteenth century, this phrase prompt- 
ed a scholion, and it was the scholion that proved to be of special inter- 
est to the Hesychasts, since it speaks of an enbypostatic illumination in 
God: “By the phrase ‘divinization without origin; he was referring to 
the specific enhypostatic illumination of the divinity, which (illumi- 
nation) has no origin but appears as incomprehensible in those who 


»8o 


are worthy of it. 


tially Dionysian, upon whom Palamas leans more heavily, citing a large number of passages 
from On the Divine Names and On Mystical Theology (Triads 1.3.17-53). 

7 Shortly after the publication of the third Trad, the Patriarchal Synod was convoked to 
examine Barlaam’s accusations against the Hesychasts regarding their method of prayer and 
the vision of the Thaboric Light. In the end, Barlaam was condemned for blasphemy and the 
patriarch issued a document ordering that his writings be burnt (10 June 1341). 

78 Citing, for example, Amb 10.29 (1128AC); Amb 10.41 (1137AC); Amb 10.47 (1144B); 
Amb 10.48 (1144C); Amb 10.76 (1165BC); Amb 10.80-81 (1168CD); and Amb 54.1 (1376CD). 

? OThal 61 (CCSG 22:101, lines 296-97), The manuscripts reveal no variants here, other 
than the common confusion of &yévytog with dyévvytog; Eriugena reads ingenitam, and, a few 
lines later: Ingenitam, hoc est non genita. The phrase may also be translated as “ingenerate di- 
vinization" or even "uncreated divinization.” 

80. «Ayévytoy elne Oéwow thy Kat’ elðoç évumóo vaxov Tig Oeótwroc Mapy, Arig ok 
&yei yéveoty GX’ dvevvdytoy ¿v بآم‎ ablois gavepwow» (CCSG 22:111, no. 14). There is an 
English translation of this Ambiguum, including the scholion, in Paul Blowers, On the Cos- 
mic Mystery of Jesus Christ. Selected Writings from St. Maximus the Confessor (Crestwood, 
2003), 141, n. 13, who renders the phrase as “deification without origin.” It is not impossible 
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But if Palamas could invoke Maximus as a patristic authority for 


the uncreated nature of deifying grace and the divine light, Barlaam 
knew that the Confessor had also described the light of the Transfigu- 
ration as a "symbol" (Amb 10.29). This clearly seemed to contradict the 
teaching of the Hesychasts, and was exploited by their opponents, who 
used it as a proof-text for their own doctrine that all symbols (includ- 
ing the light of Thabor) are created phenomena, apart from which there 
can be no experience or knowledge of God. In response, Palamas offers 
an insightful exegesis of Maximus’ use of the word “symbol,” demon- 
strating his profound knowledge of the Confessor’s thought and ex- 
pression (2.3.21-22; 3.1.13-20).* Palamas defense of the Maximian no- 
tion of the “symbol, which is worthy of consideration in its own right, 
was taken up and developed by his later disciples, most prominently by 
Theophanes of Nicaea. Rather than pursue Palamas any further on this 
question, we will now turn our attention to Theophanes, which will 
also serve to expand our frame of reference regarding the reception of 
Maximus among the Hesychasts. 

Theophanes (d. ca. 1380/81) was a disciple of Philotheos Kokki- 
nos, and became the bishop of Nicaea during Kokkinos’ second patri- 
archate (i.e., after 1364). The influence of Maximus on Theophanes is 
evident in virtually all of his works, especially in his five orations Oz the 
Light of Thabor, in which he defends Kokkinos against the attacks of 


Prochoros Kydones.* These orations include material from no fewer 


that Maximus himself was the author of this scholion, which the Hesychasts in any case 
ascribe directly to his hand. 

81 Palamas acknowledges that Maximus’ use of the word "symbol" here is unusual, and that 
the Church Fathers generally avoided it, “so that people would not be led astray by the ambi- 
guity (éuwvuula) of this term and conclude that the divine light is a created reality, alien to 
divinity.’ But having made this qualification, Palamas immediately states that “the phrase ‘sym- 
bol of divinity, properly understood, cannot be considered absolutely opposed to truth.” He 
contends that all symbols can be effectively reduced to two types: “natural” symbols, which 
share the nature of their referents (as the “dawn” is a symbol of the “day”), and non-natural 
symbols, which have only a conventional relation to their referents (as a “flaming arrow” may 
be said to symbolize an “approaching army,’ Triads 3.1.13). Palamas allows for a third kind of 
symbol, having no independent natural reality, being a kind of “apparition” or “appearance” 
(میرہەم)‎ (such as the “flying sickle” of Zach 5:1, and the “axes” of Ezek 9:2). 

® We are fortunate to have two editions of these orations: Ioannes Polemis, Osogdvouc 
Emoxénou Nixalas, [epi OaBuplov Burd, Adyor Livre (Athens, 1990); and George Zacharo- 
poulos, Ozopévyg Nixalac, O Bloc xal à cvyypugixd tod مرو‎ (Thessaloniki, 2003). I have not 
been able to consult the study of Polemis, Theophanes (Vienna, 1996). Zacharopoulos contends 
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than fifteen of Maximus’ works (including the scholia on the corpus 
Dionysiacum). Consistent with the citation pattern mentioned above, 
the orations cite from the Ambigua to John around seventy times,” where- 
as the next most-cited work, the Questions to Thalassios, is cited only 
around twenty-five times, followed by the Two Hundred Chapters on 
Theology and the Incarnate Dispensation of the Son of God, which is 
cited eight times. 

In the third oration, Theophanes focuses on Maximus’ statement 
in Ambiguum 10.29 that the "light which shone from the Lord’s face ` 
(at the Transfiguration) was a symbol of His Divinity“ Theophanes 
argues that here Maximus is not speaking of any ordinary symbol, since 
the Confessor states that even the “radiance” of its light is “beyond 
sense perception and intellection."5 Following Palamas, Theophanes 


that Theophanes has been misunderstood by Catholic and Orthodox theologians alike, and 
argues persuasively against the notion (forwarded by Polemis) that Theophanes was a Thomist, 
93 Especially Ambiguum 7 and 10, thus extending the pattern we saw in Palamas, above, n. 70. 

9 «Thy uiv dxcttvooavác exAdurovaay Tod mpoodrrov mavorBiov aly, óc roov 6d Oa uv 
vucoay évépyeiay, THs مل‎ vov Kal giono Kal obalay xal ۲۰۷۸۰۲۳ Osótwroc adtod aóupoXov 
elvat uoo ccc &iBáokovto» (PG 91:1128A). "They (ie. the disciples) were taught, in a hidden 
way, that the wholly blessed radiance that shone with dazzling rays of light from the Lord's face, 
completely overwhelming the power of their eyes, was a symbol of His divinity, which tran- 

scends intellect, sensation, being, and knowledge.” 
55 The textin PG is corrupt; it should read as follows: « Exorowpev 8š el ui] ×۸(۷ Exddorw TOV 
elpnpéveny tpórwy Karte thy Belay éxelvyy roð Kuplou Metapdpowarv xal oopis Evumápyevró obpBoroy, 
“Edet yàp abtov xa’ Huds àtpéntwç krioðğva di’ duetpov piavOpwmlav katadesduevov tavrot 
yevéo ben Troy xal obuBohoy, Kal napaðeiko t Eavtod cupBoriKds Eavtdy, Kal 8 autod dotvouévou 
Trpoc EavTdy üpavc ۲4۷۳۷ xpumópsvov Xelpaywy you Thy dnuoay Ktlow kal THs Adavoids Kal mv cov 
énéxetya Kpvplopdaton xol úm’ obdevds tév Svtwy oddevl Td aóvoAov tpónto vonOfvat 7 ۸۵870۱ 
[1168A] duvapevys dretplag tùs Exdavelc did, cupKds Seoupylas vepro napucxelv pihavOpeimes 
unvipara. Td tolvov pûç Tol mpoodrmov Tob Kupfou cà vicğoayv THs dvOpertlvyc ala Orjoews Thy evépyel- 
ay, Tov vpórov Slerirov Tog pakaplois dnootdhors Tig Kat’ dmópaotw votis Georoylac, Kad’ Sv f 
pakaple xal dylan Sedtys Kat’ odalavéotlv dmepdppytos xal brepdy veo voc Kell mdons dmerplaic deepdxc 
eEnpyuevy, old’ tyvos Shug Kerrcihipvews, xy yy, Tois uec? atri kutarehyaow, obdé Thy riç Kev 
néaws [1168B] ý abr} xat povûg toti xal tpidic Evvotav edrelod Tivi بت×‎ Svtwv, treth unde Xwpelo det 
xtloe Tò dicto rov répuke, unde meptvocio Da ٣۰آ‎ memepaopévolc TÒ dmelpov.> 

“Let us now consider how appropriately and wisely the symbol of each of these two modes of 
theology is present in the divine Transfiguration of the Lord. For in His measureless love for man- 
kind, there was need for Him to be created in human form (without undergoing any change), and 
to become a type and symbol of Himself, presenting Himself symbolically by means of His own 
self, and, through the manifestation of Himself; to lead all creation to Himself (though He is hid- 
den and totally beyond all manifestation), and to provide human beings, in a human-loving fash- 
ion, with the visible divine actions of His flesh as signs of His invisible infinity, which is totally 
transcendent, and secretly hidden, which no being, in absolutely any way whatsoever, can capture 
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distinguishes between two types of symbols, which he says are different: 


not simply in degree but in kind, "being infinitely separated in their 
natures."5 In the case of divine realities, "truth" and “symbol” are some- 
times seen in different "substrates" (£v diadpdpois $moxeiévoi;), which 
differ in the “principle of their being" (6 tod elvouAóyoc), and sometimes 
in “one and the same reality” (£v ¿vì xal à adt@ epdywart).” 

In the first group are symbols that point to divine realities, but are 
themselves created things, such as the rituals described in the Old Testa- 
ment, which were but “symbols, types, and shadows of the good things 
to come" (cf. Heb 10:1). Also in this group are the symbolic forms of 
Christian worship, such as the church building, the altar table, sacred 
chant, and the use of incense, all of which are only “symbols adumbrat- 
ing the divine” (obuBora ... Tò Olov advo uóvov oxiaypadet), not simply 
because they are created, but because they are sensible and “below” the 
level of intelligible contemplation, and thus “differ in substrate and na- 
ture" from the “truth that they image" (8i tò didpopa elvat T Te droke- 
Levy xol TH اہن‎ Tape THY exovilouevny &Ar|Oswcy) ث٤‎ 

In the second category are the theophanies (8eoonueiat) described in 
Scripture, such as the fiery chariot of Elijah and the “divine light” that 


shone on Paul, since these were not simply temporal, fleeting, or anhypo- < 


static phenomena, but rather the manifestation of a “certain divine pow- 
er" (Oela tis Sivauıç) that “appeared differently and variously to the saints 
in asymbolic manner.” Whereas the forms of these manifestations appear 
to be different, they in fact have the same substrate. The “truth” of these 
diverse signs is “a single, simple reality beyond sense perception and intel- 


in thought or language. Thus the light of the Lord's face, which overcame the activity of human 
sense perception, formed within the blessed apostles the negative mode of mystical theology, ac- 
cording to which the blessed and holy Godhead, according to its essence, is beyond ineffability and 
unknowability, for it infinitely transcends all infinity. To the beings which exist after it, the God- 
head does not leave behind even the slightest trace of itself that can be apprehended by them, giv- 
, ing up to none of them anything of itself that could be used to form a concept about how, or to 

what extent, it is at once a Monad and a Trinity, since by its nature the uncreated cannot be con- 
tained by any created thing, nor can the unlimited be circumscribed as an object of thought by 
things that are limited.” 

% Or, 3.2 (ed. Zacharopoulos, 206, lines 74-86). 

9 Or, 3.2 (ed. Zacharopoulos, 206, lines 74-90). 

95 Or, وو‎ (ed. Zacharopoulos, 206-7, lines 91-108), Theophanes adds the further qualifac- 
tion that lamps and candles used in church are themselves symbols of the sun, and thus not a 
direct reference to the light of God Himself. 
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lect, in which the divine was not transformed for the sake of human per- 
ception, but for which the vision, mental perception (gavtacla), and 
intellect of those seeing was transformed by the Spirit? insofar as “this 
was a pathos that took place solely in those seeing, and not in the reality 
that was seen." Theophanes supports his interpretation of Ambiguum 
10.28-29 by reproducing nearly the whole of Ambiguum 19, a text that 
modern scholarship has not paid much attention to, but which Theo- 
phanes reckons asa central witness to the Hesychast doctrine of God and 
to a corresponding anthropology and epistemology.” 


IV 

This study has surveyed three major historical receptions of St 
Maximus the Confessor and has provided examples ofhow these recep- 
tions have been shaped by the cross-pressures of time, place, confes- 
sional biases, competing ideologies, and other personal, cultural, and 
political factors. There are no grounds to believe that we ourselves are 
free from the same or similar pressures and influences. Each generation, 
and every school of thought, has produced an interpretation of Maxi- 
mus consistent with its own ideological movements. Is Maximus a 
champion of the filioque, a Neoplatonist, an Origenist, a Palamite, a 
Barlaamite, an Aristotelian, a Thomist, a Hegelian, a Heideggerian, or 
something else? The answer depends on who is asking the question.” 

This problem will be further compounded whenever St Maximus 
is reduced to an object of academic study. Maximus thought is deeply 


9 «Kal fy và patvoueva Tf] pêv dy dela £v ct dmhodv xol rong ۰070ء‎ xal yywotueyis 
&vvÜ jene kal vo mavrds dmetpaxis dvetepoy ... od netuoxnpatiCopevov Tò Belov Kel dorodue- 
voy TPdg THs ... Exelvag dpdoets, A’ H Ovi ہ×‎ h davracta xal TÒ HyepoviKdy vv ۱۳۷ج ہر م۵‎ KATA- 
oxevatopeva toraita nape tod LIvebuatos kat romoüpieva... xol Hy Td 70۱05701 máfoc £v toic Öp dot 
uóvotc, ÅA’ odk &v Toig Spwpevors,» Or. 3.4 (ed. Zacharopoulos, 208-9, lines 117-59). 

* Note that Theophanes’ Concerning the Eternality of Beings is also heavily dependent on 
Maximus. The key text here is Ambiguum 10.99: «oddéetepov tov dua Kate Thy UrapËtv ado 
E aidlov cvvovrwy elvat coU Erépov ٠٠۰۷٣۷۰۵۰۸۸ (PG 91:1188B). In this work, Theophanes speak of 
an extra-Tiadic energy, which he calls a oyetich £vipytea, which is not created, nor does it have 
anything to do with passive motion; it is the uncreated, creative activity of God that comes 
into relation with creation, the result of which is a passive motion characteristic of creatures; 
ed. Ioannis Polemis, Ozopdvoug Nixalag, Anddetkic ott eObvavro &E dudlov yeyevij9at tå évra, Cor- 
pus Philosophorum Medii Aevi. Philosophii Byzantini 10 (Athens, 2000), 63-64. 

*! Modern discourses have stressed the problematic nature of all cultural appropriations; 
cf. Linda Hutcheon, 4 Theory of Adaptation (New York, 2006); Julie Sanders, Adaptation and 
Appropriation (New York, 2006); and James Cuno, Who Owns Antiquity? Museums and the 
Battle Over Our Ancient Heritage (Princeton, 2008). 
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rooted in a particular way of life, in a concrete set of practices. If we 


study the Confessor solely from a theoretical point of view, we may very 
well succeed in generating true statements, but we ourselves shall re- 
main far from the truth that those statements describe. Removing Max- 
imus from an ecclesial and monastic context to an academic one typi- 
cally means that his thought—not unlike Jerome’s prisoner of war— 
will be made to conform to certain systematic ideals or framed by con- 
cerns and problems that do not emerge naturally within the works 
themselves. A merely intellectual retrieval may suffice for the academy, 
but it will have little impact on life, and it will not have honored the life 
of the Confessor.” It follows that authentic retrievals of St Maximus’ 
thought will be rooted in a life of ecclesial practice and experience and 
will lead back to and nurture that life. 

And herein lies the relevance of St Maximus thought for today: it 
points to a way of life and to a way of doing theology that both reveals 
our fragmentation and challenges us to move beyond it. This is the 
Confessor's greatest gift to our broken world: a theology that is essen- 
tially holistic. For St Maximus the Confessor, metaphysics, cosmology, 
liturgy, science, spirituality, medicine, mathematics, ethics, and logic 
are not understood as independent objects or areas of study, but inter- 
connected and constitutive elements of a larger whole. Needless to say, 
the fundamentally holistic nature of Maximus’ theology makes lucid 
exposition a difficult task. Any one element within Maximus universe 
is related to all the others and cannot be grasped or understood in iso- 
lation. To transpose what is essentially a unified field of meaning into a 
linear or discursive sequence is inherently misleading, for “the one Lo- 
gos is the many /ogoi, and the many /ogoi are the one Logos” (Ambigu- 
um 7,15). The universe of Maximus the Confessor is composed, not of 
fragments, but of parts, and parts are parts of wholes, whereas frag- 
ments are disconnected and isolated both from the whole and from all 
the other fragments. 

The fragment is not knowledge. The fragment may contain ele- 
ments of truth, but when it is given the interpretive value of the whole, 
when it is allowed to displace all the other elements, it has become sim- 


? Cf. St John Chrysostom, Homily on the Martyrs: «Ti yàp u&prvpoc, ulunats uápru- 
poc» (PG 50:663A). 
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ply another ideology. Fragmentation is not just false separation, taking 
apart what belongs together, but also false unity, forcing things togeth- 
er that are truly different. Fragmentary knowledge is an impediment to 
understanding, and our experiments in retrievals and appropriations, 
when constructed solely on the basis of fragments, will not bring about 
wholeness but only further divisions and dislocations. 

The fragmentation of our world today, which stems from the frag- 
mentation of the human mind, has its root in a deeper pathology that 
Maximus ascribes to the passions. For the impassioned soul, the world 
is divided into numberless, unrelated aspects having no integral tie be- 
tween them, and so it wanders amidst isolated impressions, irrational 
sensations, and unrelated acts of knowing. In describing the state of the 
soul under the tyranny of the passions, Maximus underlines the limita- 
tions inherent in the mere description of such states and shows us the 
way that leads beyond them: 

The experts in these matters divide each of these states of the soul 

into many other aspects, and if anyone wanted to write them down 

in detail, he would need to amass a great many words, and expend 

a good deal of time, such that the final product would be more than 

its readers could endure. But what would be truly great and won- 

drous, requiring much attention and effort—and above all the help 

of God—would [1197D] be for someone to acquire mastery over 

anger and desire, and all their various manifestations; and blessed is 

the man who has acquired the ability to move them in whatever 

direction is in accordance with reason, until he is purged of his for- 

mer defilements by means of an ascetic and ethical way of life.” 


% «Ararpotar ےڈ‎ xal ہس امہ‎ Exactov elc da rod, rep el BovdnPely tis dt” م×ھ‎ ا80٥‎ be- 
Thaews Tapadodvat ypadf, novy dOpolaer Adyov Kal xpóvov Saravyjcet, c unde dvextoy elvat oic 
evrvyydvouat die Td TAGs, Méya oly kal Savuaotoy dvtws éotl kal rois Seduevov [1197D] 
mpocoy iic TE Kal وہہ‎ Kal mpd Toit Tic Oslo Erticouplac, Td 50۷۰۷070۱ mpdTov Lev THs DAuci 
duddog trav eudttov xpucfjoat Suvduewv, Gund Aéye xal emOuulac, xal Tob xar’ avi weplouod, 
xal paxdpios 56716 &yety Eolas vaca Srrot TH Ad yw Soxel Oe vica, uéxpis &v Tols mpaxtixois tà 
Tie مک۶9۷۷‎ PAocoplag Tay nporépav kabalpnta pohvopdy.» (Amb. 10, 111, PG 91, 1197CD) The 


translation paraphrases the text. 
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Maximus Confessor, 
Leontius of Byzantium, and the Late 
Aristotelian Metaphysics of the Person 


Brian E. Daley 


The central focus of Maximus the Confessor's sweeping vision of 
the world and its future is generally acknowledged to be what we mod- 
erns call his “Christology”: his understanding of the person of the In- 
carnate Son of God as the living, personally realized synthesis (to use 
Hans Urs von Balthasar’s favorite term) of the infinitely different, yet 
irreducibly interconnected realities of God and his creation. Balthasar, 
in his epoch-making book on Maximus of 1968, Cosmic Liturgy, right- 
ly identifies “the most central mystery of Maximus’ conception of the 
world” as “a mystery that holds within itself the solution ofall the world's 
riddles: the unification of God and world, the eternal and the temporal, 
the infinite and the finite, in the hypostasis of a single being—the God 
who became man.” Some pages later, Balthasar cites a famous passage 
from Quaestiones ad Thalassium 60, as summing up Maximus’ grand 
vision of the story of creation and salvation: 


For Christ’s sake, or for the sake of the Mystery of Christ, all the 
ages and all the beings they contain took their beginning and their 
end in Christ. For that synthesis was already conceived before all 
ages: the synthesis of limit and the unlimited, of measure and the 
unmeasurable, of circumscription and the uncircumscribed, of 
the Creator with the creature, of rest with movement—that syn- 


1 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy. The Universe according to Maximus the Confes- 
sor (trans. Brian E. Daley, SJ; San Francisco: Ignatius, 2003) 235-236. 
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thesis which, in these last days, has become visible in Christ, bringing 
the plan of God to its fulfillment through itself.” 


This text comes from the collection of brief explanations of diffi- 
cult but important Scriptural passages that Maximus apparently sent 
to his older friend, the Libyan priest-monk Thalassius, from his monas- 
tic exile in Carthage, sometime between 630 and 633; in many respects, 
it sums up the central emphasis of Maximus’ treatment of the person 
and achievement of Christ in his earlier works. 

Some ten years later, Maximus began to argue, in a number of plac- 
es, that an orthodox faith in Christ, founded in the decrees of the Ecu- 
menical Councils and the theological works that frame them, needs to 
acknowledge that the Savior, as God and a complete human being, pos- 
sesses and uses two natural wills: perfectly harmonized by the fact of 
the Incarnation, yet each functioning in its own way as belonging to a 
greater natural reality. So in his essay addressed to the Cypriot deacon 
Marinus, Opusculum, in his longer, undedicated Opusculum 16, and in 
the celebrated Dialogue with Pyrrhus—which is the transcript ofa pub- 
lic disputation in Carthage between Maximus the monk and Pyrrhus, 
the deposed Patriarch of Constantinople, in July of 645—the Confes- 
sor develops at length his reflections on the metaphysics of Christ's 
person. His arguments here would strongly influence the Churches of 
West and East—at the Lateran Synod of 649 and at the Third Council 
of Constantinople of 680/681—to recognize formally that a serious 
commitment to the now-classical Christology of Chalcedon requires 
the admission that the two natures or substances of the one incarnate 
Son of God continue to be fully operative, in synthetic conjunction 
with each other, in the natural acts of will that belong to the character- 
istic functioning of all spiritual beings. 

An earlier, strongly cosmic and soteriological perspective on Christ's 
work in creation, then, characterizes Maximus’ theology, as well as a 


2 Ibid. 272, citing QThal. 60 (CCG 22.75) [translation here from Balthasar's citation]. 

3 For the date, see Polycarp Sherwood, OSB, An Annotated Date-List of the Works of St. 
Maximus the Confessor (Studia Anselmiana 30; Rome: Herder 1952) 34-35, which I follow here 
in all questions of the chronology of Maximus’ works. Sherwood bases this dating on the fact 
that Maximus refers, in QThal. 39, to Amb, 65, written no later than 630; there is no reference 
here, however, to the one or two “operations” (évépyetat) of Christ, a subject that came into 
dispute after the publication of the “Pact of Union” between the Severan party in Egypt and 
the Melkite Patriarch Cyrus of Phasis in June of 633. 
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somewhat later, more strictly ontological approach to the reality of 
Christ, based on a careful analysis of the psychology of human exis- 
tence that is rooted in the categories of late antique philosophy—re- 
vealing to us a speculative Maximus, perhaps, and a later “scholastic” 
Maximus; a Maximus who sees Christ in the broadest historical terms, 
and one who scrutinizes Christ’s person and being minutely from with- 
in. But what connects these two approaches? What I would like to 
point out here is that what led to the transformation of Maximus’ own 
thinking was most likely his rediscovery, during the theological debates 
in the 630s, of the importance of texts, arguments, and controversies 
from a century before: arguments engaging the defenders and the crit- 
ics of Chalcedon’s Christology, which had led to the careful reformula- 
tion, at the Second Council of Constantinople in 553, of how that 
Christology was officially formulated. 

The context for this rediscovery of sixth-century “academic” theol- 
ogy (if we may call it that), in the mid-630s, was the criticism that appar- 
ently greeted the conclusion of the “Pact of Union” between the Melkite 
Patriarch Cyrus of Alexandria and the Egyptian anti-Chalcedonians in 
June of 633—a decree by Cyrus affirming that the two original “natures” 
personally united in Christ were held together by a single “theandric 
operation” or activity. This phrase, borrowed from the end of the so- 
called “Fourth Letter; addressed to a certain Gaius, of the Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius and inconclusively discussed by defenders and critics of Chalce- 
don as early as the 620s, seems at first to have been accepted with cau- 
tious enthusiasm by Sergius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who, with 
the Emperor Heraclius himself, was always on the lookout for language 
that might lead to rapprochement among dissident Christian bodies 
within the Empire. In a letter to Honorius, the Pope of Rome, probably 
written late in 633 or carly in 634, Sergius himself endorsed the notion 
of a "single theandric activity" in Christ and rejected any language of 
two wills operative in his actions; Honorius responded favorably, citing 
texts of St Paul and the now-familiar doctrine of the “communion of 
idioms" in Christ, which seemed to him to point towards a single, on- 
tologically integrated set of activities carried out by the Savior.* But there 


* For the chronology of this correspondence, see (Polycarp Sherwood, “Constantinople 


III in EX. Murphy and Polycarp Sherwood, Constantinople I et Constantinople III (Histoire 
des Conciles Oecuméniques 3; Paris: L'Orante, 1973) 149-153 and 158-162; Demetrios Bathtrel- 
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was obvious concern among some in the Eastern Church. Shortly after 
the “Pact of Union” between Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians 
was announced in Alexandria, the aged and venerable monk Sophro- 
nius—himself a Syrian who had spent many years in the Egyptian des- 
ert, had travelled to Rome and then to Carthage, serving in the latter 
place as a spiritual mentor to Maximus, and had returned to Alexandria 
in the spring of 633—was appalled by the notion of a single activity or 
operation in Christ, seeing here a new form of Apollinarianism; he set 
out again immediately for Constantinople to confront Sergius there and 
prevent him from giving the Pact official ecumenical support.’ His pro- 
tests were successful; Sergius, clearly anticipating only new dissent in the 
wake of Cyrus’ Pact, met with his own synod in the early fall of 633 and 
issued a decree or Psephos, in which he ordered that Church leaders in 
his region simply avoid language of “one activity” or “two activities” in 
Christ completely. 

Rather [the Psephos continues] one shall confess, according to the 

teaching of the holy Ecumenical Councils, that one and the same, 

the only Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who is truthful, Himself brings 

to reality (energei) what is divine and what is human, and that all 

activity (energeia) that is of God and all activity that is human pro- 

ceeds from one sole incarnate Word, “without division or confusion,” 

and that it is related to a single, unique Person. For the expression 

“one activity,’ although it was used by certain Fathers, sounds strange 

and troubles the ears of some people, who imagine that one empha- 

sizes this in order to avoid speaking of the two natures that are hypo- 

statically united in Christ our Lord. In the same way, the expression 

“two activities” scandalizes a great number of people because it was 

never used by any of the saints and great preachers of the Church's 


los, The Byzantine Christ. Person, Nature and will in the Christology of St. Maximus the Confes- 
sor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004) 62-66, The “monenergist” position had appar- 
ently been promoted in the 620s by Bishop Theodore of Pharan, in the Sinai Peninsula, who 
had argued in correspondence with the young Sergius—as a way of making the Chalcedonian 
definition more widely acceptable in strictly Cyrillian terms—that the two intact natures of 
the incarnate Son exhibited only one divine évépysia or mode of operation, because the Incar- 
nation was wholly the work of God and His humanity was simply God’s instrument. The Lo- 
gos, in other words, as the acting subject of the Word-made-flesh, was the source of all His 
actions and made all his choices, See especially the detailed treatment of Werner Elert, Der 
Ausgang der altkirchlichen Christologie (Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1957) esp. 185-229. 

5 Mansi 11.488, For the chronology of these events, see Sherwood, Constantinople HI 152-153. 

$ ‘This is an allusion to the dogmatic definition of Chalcedon. 
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Mysteries, and because it would imply that one should confess two 


wills [in Christ], opposed to each other...” 


The Patriarch’s sympathies here seem clearly to lie with the confes- 
sion of a single activity in Christ, but he chooses to promulgate the 
diplomatic solution of banning discussion altogether! 

Late that same year (633), Sophronius—who had apparently re- 
turned from the imperial capital to Alexandria and who was by now an 
octogenarian—was unexpectedly elected Patriarch of Jerusalem. Early 
in 634, he sent out, as was customary, a synodical letter addressed to the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople and Rome, professing his faith in detail 
and requesting recognition and communion.* This Synodikon covers 
the whole range of the faith, as it was then professed in the Church of 
Jerusalem, but lays special emphasis on the continuing intactness and 
the irreducible distinction of both the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ. Sophronius insists, in accord with the Chalcedonian formula, 
that Christ is “at once both two and one? without any contradiction: 
“He is one with respect to His hypostasis and person, and two with re- 
spect to His natures and their natural properties.’ And these two na- 
tures, remaining real, continue to be operative in their own character- 
istic ways, “conforming to the quality inherent in each nature or to their 
essential properties—something that would not be possible, in spite of 
the fact that He has only one hypostasis and person, if He only had one 
single nature.” God alone, or a human being alone, could not truly act 
in the ways the Gospels represent Jesus as acting; 

[B]ut Emmanuel, who is one, and who, in this unity, is both God 

and human, really performed the works of his two natures, carrying 

out his actions in distinct ways (xat م۸۸0۸‎ xal 4o). 1° 


Sophronius goes on to insist that this insistence on two active na- 
tures or realities in Christ does not imply the Nestorian conception of 
him as two united Sons—which was apparently the great fear of those 


7 Cited in Sherwood, Constantinople III 306-307. 

* This is published in PG 87.3148-3200. The central section on the two energies or opera- 
tions in Christ is translated into French in Christoph von Schónborn, Sophrone de Jérusalem. 
Vie monastique et confession dogmatique (Théologie Historique 20; Paris: Beauchesne, 1972) 
201-222. 

? 873168 AB. 

10 Thid. 3163B. 
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who continued to resist Chalcedonian language; rather, “we say that 


one and the same Christ carried out both his ‘higher’ works and his 
‘lower’ works according to the essential properties of each of his natures." 
And because these natural functions are the operations of the two dis- 
tinct natures belonging to a single subject or hypostasis, “each nature 
performs in cooperation (cvvepyía), at once undivided and uncon- 
fused, with the other essence.” 

Sophronius also comments here, as apparently he had done orally 
to Patriarch Sergius, on the reference in the "Pact of Union" to the 
phrase we have already mentioned from the Pseudo-Dionysius' so- 
called “Fourth Letter; addressed to a certain Gaius, on the person of 
Christ. This short work, dating presumably from about 500, had em- 
phasized from the start that the Incarnation means that the Son of God 
is “down here" with us, and “truly is human in his whole substance.’ It 
concludes by observing densely that the incarnate Son 

was not a human being, nor was he as someone non-human; but be- 

coming truly human from among humans, yet in a way that is above 

humans, and— besides this—not carrying out divine actions as God 

does nor human actions as a human does, but rather as God who has 

become a man, he presents to us a new kind of “theandric” activity." 


The Pact, in alluding to this Dionysian terminology, speaks of “a 
single theandric activity,’ perhaps understanding xow?y for the appar- 
ently original kaviy, thus strengthening its own case. Sophronius, in the 
Synodicon, implicitly criticizes this misreading, and suggests that while 
some of Christ's actions were clearly human and some clearly divine, there 
are some—his miracles, presumably—that can be thought of as both. 


These latter actions (Sophronius continues) belong to what one 
might call ‘the new, theandric activity; which is not single, but which 
exists in different genera. Dionysius—the one Paul converted on 
the Areopagus—used this expression, because it contains at once 


V Thid. 3169B. 

12 Thid. 1369D. 

13 Ps.-Dionysius, Epist. 4 (ed. G. Heil and A.M. Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum 2 | Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1991] 160). 

1 Thid, 161. The last, most disputed, word here, évépyet, can also be translated in the more 
strictly Aristotelian sense of “actuality.” Dionysius, however, seems to be thinking in this con- 
text more of the dynamic ways in which Jesus works as God in human actions, and performs 
human actions with divine power and meaning, 
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what belongs to the divinity and what belongs to the humanity, and 
it perfectly reveals, in a concise and elegant phrase, the proper activ- 
ity of each of the natures and essences." 


Sophronius takes “theandric activity,’ in other words, not as an 
ontological designation of a new kind of hybrid natural action, bring- 
ing to expression a new, hybrid kind of reality, but as a linguistic move 
designed to show the mutual inflection—the “synergy” —of Christ's 
human and divine performance in the world. In this way, his interpre- 
tation seems to anticipate what Maximus would later do by his use of 
adverbs, observing in several of his middle and later works that the 
point of Dionysius' phrase is really that Christ "does human things in 
a divine way, and divine things in a human way." 

These events set the background for Maximus’ apparent turn, in 
the mid-630s, towards a deeper, more technical interest in the termi- 
nology ofthe sixth-century debates on the person of Christ, which had 
led up to the canons of the Second Council of Constantinople. Maxi- 
mus seems to have been well-connected in Alexandria; his friend and 
spiritual son, Peter “the Illustrious,’ for many years the main Byzantine 
general in Northern Africa, had apparently been transferred to Egypt 
in the spring of 633, in the face of growing Islamic expansion in Syria.” 
Alexandria had fallen to the armies of the invading Persian Empire in 
619; the official Patriarch, John “the Almsgiver, had fled to his native 
Cyprus in 616, and the whole Eastern Mediterranean seems to have 
been in political and religious disarray for several years, until the Per- 
sians were forced to lift their siege of Constantinople in 626, and grad- 
ually to withdraw eastwards. Now, as the imperial government recoy- 
ered strength in Egypt, the Emperor was once again intent to unify the 
people religiously by finding some form of compromise between Chal- 
cedonians and anti-Chalcedonians that leaders and people could live 
with. A new Melkite Patriarch, the Armenian Cyrus of Phasis, was ap- 


5 Synodicon 3177 BC. 

16 See, for example, Ep. 19 (PG 91.593 A2-4); Ep. 15 (ibid. 573 B), specifically alluding to 
this passage in Dionysius Ep. 4; Opusculum 7 (ibid. 84 C). 

7 In Maximus first trial, in 655, he was accused of urging Peter not to comply with the 
Emperor's order to resistthe Muslim invaders at the head of the imperial armies: see the Relatio 
Motionis in Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neal (eds.), CCG وو‎ (1999) 12-15. It is not clear wheth- 
er or not this charge is true, or if it is, at what date Peter proved insubordinate—or simply pre- 
scient—in this way. He was apparently in Egypt in from the spring of 633 at least through 634. 
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pointed by Heraclius in 631, with instructions to find a way to recon- 


ciliation. The first concrete result was the "Pact of Union" we have 
mentioned, of June, 633. 

A number of Maximus letters, particularly, illustrate the monk's 
own theological development during these crucial years, in the face of 
these events. Probably in late 632 or early 633, he wrote to Julian and 
Christopher, a pair of Alexandrian lawyers (cyo\aotixol)—perhaps 
then living as exiles in Carthage— congratulating them on their refusal 
to yield to pressure to abandon the orthodox confession of faith for the 
Severan position of a single-natured Christ.? Trouble was apparently 
brewing, and Maximus—who may still have had the venerable Soph- 
ronius in Carthage to guide him—began to emerge now more explic- 
itly as a defender of Chalcedonian Christology. 

Towards the end of 633, probably, or the beginning of 634, Maxi- 
mus wrote a longer letter to Pyrrhus, priest and abbot—Epistle 19 in 
the collection of his letters—responding to an inquiry from Pyrrhus on 
Maximus’ understanding of the operations or activities of Christ, ap- 
parently in the wake of Patriarch Sergius’ Psephos; Maximus, who seems 
not yet to know Pyrrhus well, begins with elaborate praise for the ab- 
bot’s own life and work,” then offers his own qualified approval of the 
Psephos, insofar as it is an attempt to prevent further propaganda for 
the actual phrase affirming “one operation” in Christ. He does, how- 
ever, diplomatically disagree with the assertion in the Psephos that sug- 
gests a monenergist Christology in other words, insisting that Jesus’ 
humanity never followed its own natural inclinations “separately or on 
its own initiative,” but that it always functioned “at the time, in the way, 
and to the degree that God the Word willed”*°—an attempt to resist 
the notion of an independent human nature in Christ that clearly, in 
Maximus’ view, had gone too far. 

Around the same time, Maximus wrote Epistle 13, to his friend the 
general Peter, then in Alexandria; Peter has asked for Maximus guidance 


18 Ep, 17 (PGor580-584). 

1? Later on, in Opusculum 9, sent in 646-648 to the clergy and people of Sicily, Maximus 
felt forced to apologize for this early pacan of praise for Pyrrhus, with whom he had since had his 
public disputation. See PG 91.129C-132C. 

2° Mansi 10. 996 B; trans. Schönborn 307-308. 

?! PG 91.529 B - 532 D. 
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on Christological issues, apparently in the face of continuing controver- 
sies in Egypt. Here Maximus explains that he does not have access to the 
kind of library that would allow him to study and explain orthodox 
doctrine at length but from his existing knowledge offers a brief, telling 
criticism of the Severans, who continued to reject all forms of two-na- 
ture Christology. To confess Christ is both God anda human being after 
the Incarnation is inevitably to affirm He has two natures; this can be 
acceptably expressed by saying He exists “in two natures,’ or by using the 
Cyrillian phrase (approved at Constantinople II), “one nature of the 
Word, made flesh.” It is perfectly correct, Maximus continues, to speak 
of Christ as “one composite hypostasis (ula indatacic abvGetoc),” but 
notas “one composite nature,’ which suggests a hybrid formed from two 
utterly diverse forms of being. If Peter feels he needs to go into Christo- 
logical issues more deeply, Maximus suggests, he should consult his own 
mentor Sophronius, who was apparently still in Alexandria. 

Letters 14 and 15, dating probably between 634 and 636” and clear- 
ly forming a pair, lead us most deeply into Maximus’ new Christologi- 
cal research, In Letter 14, addressed again to General Peter, Maximus 
introduces the bearer, an Alexandrian deacon named Cosmas, whom 
he characterizes as “a good and wise man"? Cosmas has been living in 
exile, most recently in Carthage, where he has met Maximus; he has, 
the monk says, recently returned to a whole-hearted profession of 
Chalcedonian faith, apparently after flirting with the position of the 
Severans, and is now returning to his native city, where he hopes to re- 
gain his old position in the clergy. Maximus writes that he has helped 
to lead the exiled deacon back to the Church’s position on the Person 
of Christ, by providing him with a “written memorandum,” and now 
asks Peter to use his influence, if necessary, “with the reverend Pope” to 
facilitate his restoration. He then subjoins a condensed but detailed 
profession of faith along Chalcedonian lines, which Cosmas has made 
his own. He has confessed Christ as being truly God and truly human; 
Christ has not changed in what he always was, nor altered what he has 


22 So Sherwood, Annotated Date-List 40-41. 
23 PG 91536A. 

24 PG 91537 Cs-6. 

25 Ibid. 536A — 537B. 
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become, “but is as, a complete hypostasis, naturally both.” Hypostatic 
union in him rules out division, but not the distinction of his 7 
Anyone who investigates carefully what number means will see that it 
designates quantity and distinct identity, but not necessarily division; 
applied to the natures of the one Christ, the number “two” simply means 
that divinity and humanity in him remain what they are, infinitely dif- 
ferent from each other. One can also accurately speak of Christ as “one 
nature of the Word, made flesh,’ avoiding any suggestion of either 
Apollinarian or Nestorian thought, if one simply sees this as an affirma- 
tion of his double origin, within the Mystery of God as Son of the Fa- 
ther, and in the world as the Son of Mary.” For this reason, too, Mary 
is legitimately referred to by Christians as Theotokos, and we rightly 
confess that the Son of God has undergone human experiences and tri- 
als, including even death.’ The reason for these astonishing assertions 
is simply that he who is by nature infinite is also by nature loving ($1\4- 
vOpwroc), and therefore has freely taken on all the normal limitations 
ofa human life." Christ, so understood, will come again as judge at his- 
tory’s end. Maximus adds that he himself has received Cosmas’ profes- 
sion and testifies to his attitude of "simple faith in Christ.” 

The most likely explanation of Maximus’ Epistle x5—which is ad- 
dressed to Cosmas himself—is that it is that very “memorandum” that 
Maximus mentions in the letter we have just outlined: a summary for an 
educated reader of the faith of the Chalcedonian Church.» It is a densely 
argued treatise on the ontology of the Person of Christ, unlike Maximus’ 
previous works in both its precision and its technical focus on the ontol- 
ogy of personal being.'+ Clearly Epistle 15 is closely based on several trea- 
tises by the Chalcedonian polemicist active in the 530s and 540s, Leontius 


26 Ibid. 536 B1-2. 

27 Ibid. 536 Bs-9. 

28 Ibid. 536 B9 - Ds. 

? Ibid. 536 D 4 — 537 A8. 

3° Ibid. 537 A8 - B4. 

Ibid. 537 B4 — 12.‏ اذ 

2 Ibid. 537 Cs. 

3 So, for instance, Sherwood, Annotated Date-List 40. 

* The textis found in PG 91.548 C 12 — 576 B 11. A translation of Ep. 15, with introduction 
and commentary, entitled The Logic of the Word Incarnate was submitted as a licentiate disser- 
tation in the Weston School of Theology (now Boston College’s School of Theology and Min- 
istry) in 1988, by Kevin M. Flannery, SJ. I draw extensively on Fr, Flannery's work here. 
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of Byzantium— so closely, in fact, that it is tempting to believe that when 
Maximus did have access to a reliable theological library in the months 
after he wrote his summary of orthodox Christology in Epistle 13, the 
main resource he found that he could rely on was a set of Leontius col- 
lected essays.’ Much of the letter seems simply to paraphrase arguments 
put forward by Leontius, although—in typical late antique style—he is 
never mentioned by name, and only classical passages from the Cappado- 
cian Fathers are actually cited. It is in this letter, really, that Maximus him- 
self clearly moves from the speculative “long view” of the role of Christ in 
history he had taken in his early works to a tightly focused consideration 
of the structure of Christ’s person, as a single concrete hypostasis, or indi- 
vidual subject, composed—without confusion or internal division—of 
two utterly different natural realities, that of God and that ofa full human 
being. He had entered the world of sixth-century Greek scholasticism 

After an introductory paragraph addressed to the deacon Cos- 
mas, identifying the work as a reflection on the way in which Christ 
unites in his Person universal and particular and on the particular char- 
acter of this union, Epistle 15 begins with a brief florilegium of Patristic 
sources grounding the classical use of the terms “nature” or “substance” 
and “hypostasis” or “persona”: six well-known texts from Basil of Cae- 
saraea and four from Gregory of Nazianzus. The florilegium or anthol- 
ogy of authorities had become a standard feature of polemical treatises 
on Christology in the fifth century and afterwards, as a way of showing 
that a text’s arguments were grounded in the language and ideas of the 
classical voices of the orthodox tradition. The ten texts Maximus brings 
forward here, at the start of his essay, all had been used in sixth-century 
treatises, five of them by Leontius. 

In Maximus’ own exposition, which follows this brief set of au- 
thorities, the monk deals with essentially the same set of issues Leontius 
had confronted a century earlier, in the context of the struggles over the 
Chalcedonian formula. First of all, he establishes the differences be- 
tween ovata (or substance) and d¥ats (or nature) on the one hand, as 


5 We know, in fact, that at least five of Leontius six treatises on Christology circulated as a 
unified body of works: sec the introduction to the collected edition in PG 86.1268B — 1272 C. 
The tracts called the Epilyseis or Solutions to the Arguments of Severus and che Epaporemata or 
Thirty Chapters, both dealing with arguments put forward against Chalcedon by the supporters 
ofSeverus of Antioch, are not counted individually among the "three books" ofthe collected edi- 
tion, but seem to be considered an appendix to the first part, which is mainly an engagement with 
Severus Christology. 
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designating universal, intelligible realities; and baéataotg (or concrete 
individual) and rpécwroy (or persona)—the external role played by an 
individual in a social context—as embodying substances in particular 
terms, on the other. Like Leontius, Maximus also makes a careful dis- 
tinction between a hypostasis, or individual, and what is called tò £vv- 
móo'ttttov: a generic or universal reality that is encountered in our expe- 
rience precisely by being "hypostatized"—tealized in a concrete, lim- 
ited individual.” Maximus then goes on to insist that Christ possesses 
not a single composite nature but a single composite hypostasis: an 
individual concrete existence that brings together realities of different 
generic identities. Maximus dwells at greatest length, however, not so 
much on these largely lexical and conceptual questions, but on the im- 
plications of numbering the aspects of Christ's Person.? It seems clear 
that the real fear of the critics of Chalcedon, in the mid-seventh cen- 
tury as much as in the early sixth, was the assumption that affirming hu- 
manity and divinity in Christ as two natures or substances was an admis- 
sion that these realities were irreconcilably divided—two things, not 
one—and that therefore God had not become man. To minds influ- 
enced by the long Neoplatonic tradition that identified the radical heart 
of being with oneness,” any numbering implied separateness; and so in 
the Chalcedonian definition the number “two” was for many believers, 
on the linguistic and conceptual level, the telltale sign of a Christology 
of division." In a way very close to striking passages in Leontius Epilyseis 
and Thirty Chapters, Maximus by contrast insists that number, in itself, 
neither divides nor unites anything: it is not a category, in Aristotelian 
terms; it is neither substance nor accident; it is simply a pointer, a way 


3 Ep. 15 (549 B — 552D). The fundamental argument running through several of Leontius 
works is that if one understands these concepts correctly, one would be able to see the persua- 
sive force of the Chalcedonian distinction: see CNE beginning; Epap. 1-6, 25; Epil. 1 - 2. 

V Ibid. (357D — 560 A); in comparison, see especially the famous passage in Leontius! 
CNE 1. 

* Ibid. (560AB); cf. Leontius, CNE 6; Epil. 4; Epap. 14, 15, 19. 

3 Ibid. (561 B -565C). 

® See, for instance, Plotinus, En». 6.1.4; Simplicius, Commentary on the Categories 6 
(CAG 7, 129.10-27). 

^' See Maximus rhetorical question towards the end of Ep.15 (573 D): “Why are we reviled 
by the shameless, and by those who would dare to speak any lie, as if we were advocates of divi- 
sion? It is because we mention only the mere word ‘number, in order to indicate the difference 
of the natures that is preserved after the union...” 
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of indicating a quantity that already exists in reality.** Maximus argues, 
in fact, that ascribing number to the unconfused natural realities active- 
ly exhibited by Christ —affirming that his humanity and divinity are 
two distinct “things” (rpdyuata)—is the only possible path “towards 
the preservation of the Mystery” (elc thy To Muotyplov ovotaow).® 

Maximus sums up the argument of this manifesto by insisting that: 

a) “there is in Christ both identity and difference”: identity of hy- 
postasis or subject, but difference between the Logos and his flesh as 
the two unlike “things out of which he is;"** 

b) so it is reverent for Christians to affirm in Christ, after the 
union, both identity and difference; Christ as a Person is “One of the 
Holy Trinity,’* but his "parts" remain different from each other, and 
thus can be counted. 

Maximus goes on to reject the Christology of Severus of Antioch 
as crypto-Apollinarian, implying that his flesh is “of one substance" with 
the divinity of the Logos, and thus with the Father and the Holy Spirit.** 
And he adds to this summary his own confession of faith that “the dif- 
ference, as it exists in Christ, is natural (for the divinity and the human- 
ity are not the same substantially), but the identity is hypostatic..."*” 
“For not only is Christ of the parts [of which he is composed], but he is 
also in them—or to speak more properly— these parts are Christ.” 

Through most of Epistle 15, Maximus has carefully avoided men- 
tioning the natural operations or "energies" of Christ's two natures— 
observing the letter, at least, of Patriarch Sergius’ Psephos of 633. To- 
wards the end of his confessional statement, however, Maximus offers 
a brief, carefully nuanced picture of Christ's two activities that seems 
to open the path towards his later, more robust defense of his two nat- 
ural faculties of will. He writes: 


4 Ep. 15 (564 A-D); see Leontius, Epil. 2; Epap. 8, 10. 

[bid.1s (565 A).‏ ذ4 

^ Ibid. (565 D) 

55 This assertion, which Maximus repeats at 573 C, is not found in so many words in Leon- 
tius works but is asserted in Canon 10 of the Second Council of Constantinople. It is one of the 
characteristic affirmations of that Council's recasting of the one-hypostasis, two-nature Chris- 
tology of Chalcedon, which twentieth-century scholarship has labeled “Neo-Chalcedonian.” 

“6 Ep. 15 (565 A) 

47 Ibid. 572 C. 

5 Thid. 573 A. 
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And we speak of the miracles and the sufferings as belonging to the 
same subject, since there clearly is but one Christ working both divine 
and human acts (évepyodvrtos): the divine in a fleshly way, because He 
produced the power (vay) to do miracles through flesh that was not 
without its share of natural activity (évepyelas);” but the human in a 
divine way, because without any violence to his nature He willingly 
underwent the trials of human suffering, as much as He was able, 


Although he makes no mention here of sixth-century discussions 
of the activities of Christ as manifesting and flowing from his two dis- 
tinct natures, it is quite possible that Maximus’ cautious statement 
here—his first clear suggestion that a genuinely two-nature Christology 
must imply two operations or spheres of activity as well—may also be 
inspired by a work of Leontius of Byzantium from the previous century: 
his essay "Against the Aphthartodocetists,’ a critique of those who in- 
sisted that the humanity of Christ, as belonging to the Word, although 
genuine, must always be free of human vulnerability and corruptibility. 
Subsistent things, Leontius replies in good Aristotelian fashion, all have 
a pattern of acting and responding that is built into their natures and 
that reveals their identity. If Jesus did not normally act in a way con- 
formed to his human nature, there would be nothing miraculous or 
striking about his occasionally acting in ways that surpass normal human 
powers, which we call miracles. So Leontius writes: 

Just as the Lord of all, when He shared what was his with the flesh, 

remained undiminished in himself and steadfastly retained the po- 

sition that is his by nature, so too his humanity, remainingin its own 
natural bounds and holding on to its natural powers and activities 

(Suvduets te xal evépyeiac), and not departing from our common, in- 

nocent passions—and thus in its very being laying down the defini- 

tion of human perfection—shared all the riches which came from 

the Word; or rather—having the very fount of riches in the Word— 

it [his humanity] poured forth from itself all that the Word pos- 

sesses, for the sake of the Word. 


4 Here Maximus seems to be thinking in classic Aristotelian terms, suggesting that every 
substance naturally possesses the ability or “potency” to carry out a specific set of activities; it 
is in these activities that the substance’s identity is realized for what it naturally is. 

5 Ep. 15 (573 B). 

51 Leontius of Byzantium, Contra Aphthartodocetas (PG 86.1333 D). 

5 Ibid. (1336 D - 1337 A). 
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For the humanity of Christ to be genuine, in other words, as Chris- 
tians profess, it must remain operative and distinct, even after the In- 
carnation. 

Early in 642, Maximus again wrote to the deacon Cosmas in Al- 
exandria (Ep. 16%) praising him for holding fast to his Chalcedonian 
faith in the face of increasing imperial and ecclesiastical pressure to 
compromise and informing him of similar pressure being then ap- 
plied by the Empress Martina to George, the imperial eparch or gov- 
ernor in Carthage, to release from prison some anti-Chalcedonian 
nuns who had objected, as Severus had done over a century earlier, to 
the Empire’s official two-nature confession as failing to do justice to 
the legacy of Cyril. Tensions over the Person of Christ clearly had not 
abated. Shortly before this, in the last months of 641, Maximus had 
also written an anxious letter (Ep. 1254) to his old friend, John the 
Chamberlain, a powerful court official, complaining of the same ap- 
parent tendency in imperial religious policy, in spite of its official ac- 
ceptance of the Chalcedonian formula, to favor the anti-Chalcedo- 
nian proponents of “a single composite nature” in Christ. Here, after 
describing what he saw as a dangerous situation for the orthodox 
faith at Carthage, and after explaining again at length the actual sig- 
nificance of number in speaking of the divine and the human in Christ, 
Maximus again adds a brief profession of his own faith as a Chalce- 
donian Christian: 

We confess, then, our Lord Jesus Christ to be from two natures, 

since He is composed of divinity and humanity, but recognize him 

to be in two natures, in that He exists in divinity and humanity; for 

just as when we say “from two natures” we praise him for being from 

divinity and from humanity, so by saying “in two natures,’ we right- 

ly signify that he exists in divinity and humanity. He is not sepa- 

rated, after the union, from either of the natures of which He has 

come to subsist, but He always is, and is recognized to be, in them 
both, from which He always exists. And we confess, in addition, 

that He is two natures, united in hypostasis without any division, 

the same one truly God and a human being...» 


3$ PG 91576-580. 
5! PG 91.460-509. 
5 Ep. 12 (soo B-C). 
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The language is formal, almost liturgical—close to that of Chalce- 


don, nuanced in terms of Constantinople II; the focus is on the famil- 
iar technicalities of terms and phrases, the niceties of prepositions, the 
meaning of number. It is the language of academic theological contro- 
versy, or of the Alexandrian philosophical lecture-hall, perhaps, rather 
than the language of the monastic cell. Yet I would argue that despite 
this change in tone and language—a change that would be realized 
more deeply in his passionate defence of Christ’s two natural wills that 
would begin little over a year later—Maximus' Christological vision 
had lost nothing of its cosmic breadth or soteriological depth. He has 
simply come to realize that in order to be the one who brings the world 
to its redemptive and transforming union with its Creator, Christ must 
himself be free as both Creator and creature in one acting, free sub- 
ject—must himself be both two, in the irreducible difference of infinite 
and finite, and one, in the indivisible and decisive agency of the God 
who has “so loved the world” as to save it. In the learned paradoxes of 
Chalcedonian scholasticism, Maximus found the building materials for 
his own final, characteristic expression of the Christian Mystery. 











Maximus the Confessor 
and John Philoponus in Their Approach 
to Theology and Philosophy 


Grigory Benevitch 


John Philoponus (c. 490 to the 570s) and Maximus the Confessor 
(c. 580 to 13 August 662) are two of the most important Christian phi- 
losophers and thinkers of the first half of the sixth and the first half of 
the seventh century, respectively, in the Roman-Byzantine Empire. 
However, it was only in the second half of the twentieth century that 
their heritage received a proper evaluation and that they began to be 
systematically studied. Now it is commonly agreed that Philoponus 
was one of the most outstanding philosophers and scholars who at- 
tempted the Christianization of ancient Greek philosophy, while Max- 
imus the Confessor is venerated as one the most important theologians 
of the seventh century who greatly influenced late Byzantine theology. 

It is most informative in this context to compare Philoponus ap- 
proaches to philosophy and theology with that of Maximus the Confessor. 
This comparison is even more significant since recently some scholars, in 
particular Professor Tollefsen, have expressed a view about Philoponus' 
possible influence on several points of Maximus’ thought.’ I will ap- 
proach this theme through a brief periodization of their creative activities. 


John Philoponus 


Speaking about Philoponus, I suggest a tripartite division of his 
work with some transitional stages. During Philoponus first period, he 


1 See A. Lévy, Le créé et le incréé. Maxime le Confesseur et Thomas dAquin: Aux sources de la 
querelle palamienne (Paris: Vrin, 2006) 187—191; T. Tollefsen, The Christocentric Cosmology of St 
Maximus the Confessor (Oxford, N.-Y.: Oxford University Press, 2008) 42-44, 52-53, 58, 114. 
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acted as a philosopher and scholar, a commentator on Aristotle, and a 
pupil of the Neoplatonic philosopher Ammonius." The next period of 
Philoponus creative activity is characterized by his polemics about the 
question of the eternity of the world, both directly against Proclus 
(411-485) and indirectly against Ammonius (ca. 435-517). As the po- 
lemic in this treatise was specifically directed against a philosophical 
work, Philoponus’ argument in it was purely philosophical. However, 
Christian views underlie Philoponus’ polemics again Proclus. This pe- 
riod of Philoponus’ activity could be called his Christianization-of- 
philosophy-period. He continued his polemics in the next book of this 
period: Against Aristotle, on the eternity of the world (c. 530s), where he 
began to depart from his general tactics in his polemics against Proclus, 
by introducing theological argumentation (references to Scripture), 
though the main part of this work was still purely philosophical. 

During the next decade, he had to engage in internal Christian 
polemics around the method of using ancient science and philosophy 
employed by a Christian. This theme was discussed in his final cosmo- 
logical work: On the Creation of the World (De Opificio Mundi) (late 
540s). Philoponus, being optimistic about the possibility of creatively 
transforming the ancient pagan philosophical heritage in the light of 
Christian teaching, tried to combine Scripture with Greek science and 
philosophy. Philoponus' project of this period may be called a project 
of a creative coexistence between Christianity and philosophy. 

During Philoponius’ third period of work, he became an active 
participant of the dogmatic polemics taking place at that time in the 
Empire. Now, if the first period of his creative activity was purely phil- 
osophical and in the second period philosophy and Christian theology 
coexisted with each other (though in different ways at different times) 
and were both important for him, the third period was almost purely 
dedicated to Christian theology. However, during this last period, phi- 
losophy did play an important role for Philoponus. By then, he had 
moved from his projects on the Christianization of philosophy and the 
creative coexistence of philosophy and Christian faith to a new project, 
which can be called a project on the “philosophization of Christianity.” 

2 See: K. Verrycken, "Ihe development of Philoponus thought and its chronology,’ in: R. 

R. K. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle Transformed. The Ancient Commentators and Their Influence 
(London: Duckworth,1990) 236—237. 
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The most important work of this period was the Arbiter (c. 552). 
In this treatise Philoponus developed a special Monophysite teaching 
on particular substances as opposed to the common substance.* He re- 
lied heavily on the philosophical notion of particular substance elabo- 
rated within the school of Ammonius.‘ Later, Philoponus applied the 
notion of particular substance to the Godhead of the Logos and the 
other two Persons of the Trinity. His adversaries called this “Tiitheism.” 

Finally, at the end of his life, the consistent application of philosoph- 
ical concepts to theology drew Philoponus to an original position on the 
Resurrection.’ This teaching placed Philoponus heritage in an even more 
marginalized position, because it was then even indicted by the majority 
of the Tritheists. They could not accept the idea of a new creation of a 
body and different human nature in the Resurrection, as both ideas were 
not in agreement with the traditional Christian teaching. 


Maximus the Confessor 


Maximus also preoccupied himself with polemics against the eter- 
nity of the world, and in some points, he is close to Philoponus (though 
some differences are also acknowledged’). However, regardless of the 
problem of the possible influence of Philoponus on Maximus, one has 
to note that Maximus’ approach to philosophy (particularly “natural 


> U Lang, John Philoponus and the controversies over Chalcedon in the sixth century—A study 
and translation of the "Arbiter" (Leuven: Peeters, 2001). 

4 Ibid, pp. 60-66. 

> See A. Busse (ed.) Ammonius, In Porphyrii isagogen sive quinque voces, CAG. 3. (Berlin: 
Reimer, 1891) 17, 21-23; R. Cross, "Gregory of Nyssa on Universals; in: Vigiliae Christianae 56 
(2002) 377-379. C. B. Mecau, K sonpocy o “yacrasix ضعت مسب‎ y AMMOHHA AACKCaHApHIÁ- 
ckoro, in: Bozoc4o8ckuti eecmuux 5—6 (2006) 670—680. 

* Ontheinter-Monophysite polemics around Tritheism see: R. Y. Ebied, A. Van Roey, L. 
R. Wickham, Peter of Callinicum. Anti-Tritheist Dossier (Louvain: Peeters, 1981) (Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta, 10). On Chalcedonian polemics against Tritheism see: U. M. Lang, 
“Notes on John Philoponus and the Tritheist Controversy in the Sixth Century? in: Oriens 
Christianus 8s (2001) 23—40. 

7 See T. Hainthaler, "Johannes Philoponus, Philosoph und Theologe in Alexandria? in 
A. Grillmeier, T. Hainthaler. Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche. Bd. 2/ 4: Die Kirche 
von Alexandrien mit Nubien und Äthiopien (nach 451) (Freiburg i. Br; Basel; W.: Herder, 
1990) 148—149. 

* See Tollefsen, The Christocentric Cosmology of St Maximus, pp. 52-53, 114. Maximus was 
close to Philoponus in Amb. 10/32: PG 91, 169B—D وو‎ Amb. 10/36: PG ہو‎ 1176D—1177B, where 
he practically repeated Philoponus’ statement that all moving things must have a beginning to 
their movement; See also: 47b.39: PG 91, 1181A—1184A. 
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contemplation”) and theology and to the usage of philosophy in theol- _ 


ogy is different from that of Philoponus. Maximus literary activity can 
be divided approximately into three periods with transitional stages, in 
a similar way to that of Philoponus. However, Maximus starting point 
was certainly different. While Philoponus began as a professional phi- 
losopher, Maximus came from monastic circles. His first period of writ- 
ing (c. 624—627) was principally either ascetic or exegetical, where ex- 
egesis of Scripture and the Fathers was applied mainly to the ascetic life. 
Although in these writings he was already arguing against the pagan 
teaching of the eternity of the world (see Char. 4.1—13), rarely did he 
touch on philosophical issues, because his philosophical apparatus was, 
in this period, not yet developed. 

The second period (c. 628—633) was marked by two great exegeti- 
cal treatises (Ambigua to John and Questions to Thalassius). These were 
written in the context of polemics against Origenism and its radical 
opposite (extreme anti-Origenism and verbal understanding of Scrip- 
ture’). In these works, Maximus actively applied philosophy and de- 
veloped a theoretical basis for “natural contemplation, while still 
applying his exegesis to the ascetical life and mystical experience. It 
should be noted that on the one hand, in Ambigua one finds “natural 
contemplations,’ such as philosophical and logical proofs of the begin- 
ning and the end of the created world. In their genre, these passages 
do not differ much from the proofs of Philoponus. (Though Maximus’ 
polemics against the teaching that the world is eternal did not serve 
the aims of this polemics exclusively, as they did for Philoponus, but 
were built into the general aim of his writings—diéBacic through a 
created world and its phenomena to the union with God). On the 
other hand, Maximus spoke about natural contemplation as an intui- 
tive mystical experience, close to Platonic contemplation of the Ideas, 
or paradigms. Following Clement of Alexandria, Evagrius, and Pseu- 
do-Dyonisius, Maximus called these God's /ogoi. In any case, in the 
Ambigua he stated the principle of the equality of natural contempla- 


? See G. Benevich, “Maximus the Confessor’s polemics against anti-Origenism: Epistulae 
6 and 7 as a context for the Ambigua ad Iohannem? in: Revue d'histoire ecclesiastiqueio4/1 
(2009) 5-15. 

1 See J. Lollar, To See into the Life of Things: The Contemplation of Nature in Maximus 
the Confessors Ambigua to John (University of Notre Dame, 2011) (PhD diss.). 
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tion and the contemplation of the written law, with the need to con- 
template the /ogoi of creation as well as the Scriptural meanings, both 
equally leading to God.” 

During the third period (c. 633-658), which for the most part was 
marked by the Christological polemics around Monoenergism and 
Monotheletism, Maximus creatively developed the notional apparatus 
of Orthodox Christology and anthropology, applying philosophy. 
However, during this third period Maximus still had the soteriological 
aspect of Christian teaching as his focus. 

During every period of his creative activity the theme of salvation, 
understood as deification in Christ, stood at the center of Maximus’ 
teaching.” It was precisely in this context that he used philosophy. Thus 
in Maximus’ case, we deal not with a project of “Christianization of 
philosophy,’ “philosophization of Christianity, or even creative coex- 
istence of philosophy and Christianity (all these project could be found 
in Philoponus), but with a “project” of Christian philosophy. By the 
latter, I mean the philosophy of a person who was inspired by the main 
aim of the Christian, which is salvation and union with God.” 


Maximus and Philoponus 


It seems that it is precisely this soteriological dimension which was 
lackingin Philoponus. Moreover, Christian Wildberg speaks about "the 
detachment of soteriology from philosophy" which Philoponus “Chris- 
tian conviction entailed."* According to Wildberg, while “Neoplati- 
nism was a means of salvation" for pagan philosophers of his time (such 
as Simplicius), Philoponus was free from the need to use philosophy as 
a means of salvation, because he believed that salvation has been already 
achieved by Christ. Thus, as a Christian, Philoponus was free from the 
moral and mystical dimension of Neoplatonic teaching and could de- 
velop his philosophy independently of soteriological needs. This is an 


important reason for Philoponus achievements in his criticism of Pro- 


11 See Max., Amb, 10/17: PG 91, 128D. 

12 See J.-C. Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme selon saint Maxim le Confesseur (Paris: 
Serf, 1996). 

P The view that the union with God is also a Platonic goal will be discussed below. 

14 C, Wildberg, "Impetus Theory and the Hermeneutics of Science in Simplicius and 
Philoponus; in Hyperboreus 5 (1999) 118. 
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clus and Aristotle.’ In proving his thesis, Wildberg refers to Simplicius’ 

and other pagan Neoplatonists’ understanding of philosophy: 
[T]he venerated texts lead to the ability to partake of knowl- 
edge—which leads to philosophy, which in turn advances the óyo- 
ی ما‎ poc TO Ociov, the assimilation to the Godhead, as Simplicius 
and many other Neoplatonists put it, borrowing a Platonic phrase 
(In cael. 483, 18f.). The common view that philosophy prepares the 
soul for the mystical destiny stems, of course, from the Phaedo (82- 
84) and appears fully developed in Iamblichus, Simplicius, Damas- 
cius, Olympiodorus, and even in the commentaries attributed to 
David and Elias.“ 


However, it is important to note that Philoponus defined philoso- 
phy in the same way as other Neoplatonists. Moreover, this definition is 
found in his treatises written in his middle period, when he had launched 
his attack on Proclus and Aristotle. It is found in In Meteorolog; (14,1.1.9) 
(530s) and in De Opific. Mund. (242.12) (late 540s). In both places, 
Philoponus defined philosophy as assimilation to God according to the 
human capacity ($thogodla toriy duolwats Oe, Kate Td Suvatov ày0- 
pwr), in quite traditional ways (see Plato, Theaetetus, 176b). So, there 
are no grounds for thinking that Philoponus did not pay attention to 
the religious dimension of philosophy. However, it is important to know 
what Philoponus understood by "assimilation to God" and what role 
philosophy played for him in this assimilation. From the introduction 
to In Meteorolog, it is clear that Philoponus followed the general divi- 
- sion of philosophy into practical and theoretical. Practical philosophy 
achieves assimilation to God in virtues. Theoretical philosophy's main 
task is to achieve a true knowledge, discerning what is true from what is 
false (êv èv tý Sewpla tod tò ebddoc Staxplvovtos vfi; dy Pela) (14,1.1.15).7 
Having in mind that this statement was made in the introduction to the 


15 Ibid., pp. 117—119. 

16 Ibid, p. 117, Wildberghas proved convincingly that the commentaries (at least some of them) 
attributed to David and Elias belonged to the pagan authors (see C. Wildberg, “Three Neoplaton- 
ic Introductions to Philosophy: Ammonius, David, Elias; Hermathena 149 (1990) 33-51. 

17 ‘This understanding of philosophy, and particularly of theory and practice, is met in 
Philoponus early commentaries (see in analytica poster., ed. Wallies, CAG 13.3. 2, 29 and in de 
anim., ed. Hayduck, CAG 15. 554, 17). This definition is also found in Philoponus' teacher, 
Ammonius (én category., ed. Busse, CAG 4.4, 29). Philoponus in Jn Meteorol. is quite close to 
this place in Ammonius. However, in Ammonius passage in this context, nothing is said about 
assimilation to God. 
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treatise where Philoponus criticized Aristotle’s physics," it can be said 
that Philoponus radical criticism of Aristotle and Proclus was a project 
to obtain and spread true knowledge distinguished from false, under- 
stood as a philosophical way of assimilation to God. Thus, it is not cor- 
rect to argue that for him philosophy was detached from salvation un- 
derstood as assimilation to God. Indeed, I believe it would be correct to 
say that Philoponus drew his inspiration from the Christian tradition 
that particularly rejected the eternity ofthe world. One may presuppose 
that, for him, this tradition together with the Scripture was a source of 
general teaching on the beginning of the world. In other words, it gave 
him a basis for true knowledge (its Biblical "image"). As for the philo- 
sophical analysis and proof of this knowledge, that was the task ofa phi- 
losopher, who obtained assimilation to God through his philosophical 
endeavors. Speaking about these endeavors, I agree with Wildberg that 
Philoponus’ "constructive criticism" found already in his early works 
was an extremely fruitful methodology, which allowed him to achieve 
important results.? 

As for assimilation to God in virtues, Philoponus paid attention 
to this theme in De Opific. Mund. (Book 6.7-8), where he drew a dis- 
tinction between "image" and "likeness" and referred to the Scriptures 
underlining the need ofa free choice for the virtuous life in Christ for 
assimilation to God in knowledge and in virtues to occur. It is precise- 
ly in this context that he invoked a definition of philosophy made by 
"foreign" (pagan) sages (i.e., as “assimilation to God according to the 
human capacity”) and compared it with the Christian teaching of ob- 
taining God's likeness. Speaking about the similitude to God in virtu- 
ous life, Philoponus invoked a classical Christian teaching, with a refer- 
ence to Paul (Gal. 2:20 and 1 Cor. 1:11)? However, to my knowledge 
this passage from De Opific. Mund. is the only place in Philoponus 
where he dedicated several pages to the theme of the Christian virtuous 
life. Moreover, there he repeated more or less common themes from a 
Christian tradition, and these are not original. It is clear that the true 


18 See É, Evrard, “Les convictions religieuses de Jean Philopon et la date du Commentaire 
aux 'Météorologiques in: Bulletin de [Akadémie Royale de Belgique, classe de letters 6 (1953) 
299—357. 

۶ See Wildberg, "Impetus theory and the hermeneutics of science’, 123. 

0 See De Opif. Mund. 2.43.1-4, ed. W. Reichardt. 
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“nerve” of Philoponus’ heritage is not the theme of virtues and practi- 
cal philosophy, but theoretical philosophy with regards to knowledge, 
which discerns true knowledge from the false. 

At the same time, in all Philoponius’ voluminous writings practi- 
cally no attention is paid to ascetics, prayer, or to Christian mysticism (in 
the sense ofa teaching on deification understood as a union with God). 
Philoponus did mention assimilation to God in two places, but he was 
not dealing with this theme as a problem of his philosophy. In this sense, 
Wildberg is correct characterizing “the detachment of soteriology from 
philosophy” in Philoponus.” Most probably, Philoponus understood his 
philosophy as assimilation to God, but he was not dealing with the theo- 
ry of this assimilation or deification as such. This was despite the fact that 
for Neoplatonism (the dominant "pagan" teaching of the late antiquity) 
this theme was central for the majority of philosophers since at least Plo- 
tinus." Indeed, Maximus was much closer to this most important theme 
of Neoplatonic thought than was Philoponus.* 

I will give two examples showing how this difference between 
Philoponus and Maximus affects their doctrines, Let me take Philopo- 
nus Tritheism that was criticized by Maximus in Char. 2.29.* For Max- 
imus, the concrete union of the Persons of the Trinity, defended in his 


2“ Wildberg, “Impetus theory and the hermeneutics of science’, 118. 

2 However, it should be noted that in the fifth and sixth centuries interest in these themes 
was more typical for the Athenian philosophical school than for the Alexandrian school, to 
which Philoponus belonged. 

? However, unlike the Neoplatonists, Maximus spoke about deification not only in the 
personal life, but also within the broader context of God's economy of salvation and ecclesiol- 
ogy. This ecclesiological dimension was entirely lacking in Philoponus, even in his Christo- 
logical works. 

Where in particular Maximus writes: "Both the division and the union [in the Holy‏ کت 
Trinity] are extraordinary (or 'paradoxical). But what is there extraordinary, ifas one man with‏ 
another, so likewise the Son and the Father, is both united and separate and nothing more?"‏ 
(Char. 2.29, translation is from Polycarp Sherwood (ed. & tr.), St. Maximus the Confessor: The‏ 
Ascetic Life, the Four Centuries on Charity (IN.-Y.: Paulist Press, 1955) (Ancient Christian Writ-‏ 
ers, 21) 159. That may be compared to Philoponus' idea: “As we are one substance solely in‏ 
thought by the common notion of substance (Aóyoc cfi; odola), whereas, however, in reality‏ 
and truth we understand ourselves to be many men, so there is a single God solely in our thought‏ 
by the common nature; but in reality and truth there are three of them, the Godhead being‏ 
distributed according to the hypostases" (Ebied, Van Roey, Wickham, Peter of Callinicum...‏ 
Detailed analysis of Cbar. 2.29 will appear in my article “Maximus Confessor's polem-‏ .)31-32 
ics against Tritheism and his Trinitarian teaching,” in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 105/2 (2012), S.‏ 
(in print).‏ 603-618 
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polemics against Tritheism, was the foundation of the very possibility 
of the union of a created one (i.e. a human being who achieved oneness 
in his Christian life) to the One God. Following Neoplatonic tradition 
and Pseudo Dionysius, Maximus spoke about such a union of “one” 
with the One. This theme is found in Amb. 10/45: PG 91, 1200A-B in 
the contemplation of the addition of an alpha to Abraham’s name, 
which was explained as a symbol of one (made one through detachment 
from all created beings) coming to the One.” Interpreting the mystical 
meaning of the Trisagion sung at the Liturgy, Maximus connected the 
union of the soul with God's hidden oneness and its deification.” 

This example is sufficient to show how, for Maximus (who was 
deeply rooted in the Neoplatonic mystical tradition), the philosophical 
aspect of his Trinitarian teaching was connected to the importance he 
placed on deification, which here we find to be different from that of 
Philoponus. 

Having noted this difference, we may also address the famous /ogo; 
theory. Both thinkers used it—in particular, Philoponus in his polem- 
ics with Proclus against the eternity of the world" and Maximus in his 
polemics with the Origenists about the preexistence of minds.” In 
Maximus, however, Neoplatonic /ogoi theory had a dynamic soterio- 
logical dimension which, in this context, was not discussed in Philopo- 
nus. For Maximus, God’s /ogoi were not only His eternal plans about 
creation, which God realizes in a certain consequence, they were also 
dynamic principles of our movement towards Him. They were provi- 
dential /ogoi, principles of our being, well-being, and ever-well-being 


with God. 


5 See Ps-Dionys. De ecclesiastica hierarchia, ed. G. Heil and A.M. Ritter. 118.2-3, where the 
monks’ task is defined as making themselves one according to the One and approaching the 
Holy One: povayois doc mpdg Td £v aiTûy ddethévrwy évorotsîo Oat Kell npóc lepàv povdda, 

26 “By faith he was hiddenly assimilated to the reason concerning the monad, according 
to which he came to have a form of unity, or rather out of many was made one, magnificently 
and wholly drawn up alone to God alone" (translation from: A. Louth, Maximus the Confessor 
(London: Routledge, 1996) 150. See also QD 39.3-6, éd. Declerck, here when speaking about 
Abraham, who approached God as one approaches the One in knowledge (óc uóvoc وہ‎ uóvo 
xai, thy yváoty npooxaprjouc), Maximus followed loosely Plotinus (Erz. 6. 9.11.51, ed. Henry, 
Schwyzer (Quy? uóvov mpdc uóvov)). 

7 See Myst. 23.86-96, éd. R. Cantarella. 

28 See Cont. Procl. Ils: 37.1-10; 41.8-22; IV.9: 78.8-24, ed. Rabe. 

2 See Amb, 7: PG 91, 1069-1101. 
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Maximus theory of /ogoi was dynamic, whereas Philoponus theory: 


was not connected with the problem of the union with God and move- 
ment towards Him. It only addressed the problem of creation, not that 
of salvation. For Maximus, unlike Philoponus, his /ogoi theory was part 
and parcel of his Christology and ecclesiology. Furthermore, Maximus’ 
teaching on contemplation was also grounded in his understanding of 
logoi as contemplated in the Logos. He clearly distinguishes between the 
contemplation of creation, which testifies the existence of the Creator 
(such contemplation in its content is close to Philoponus’ concerns?) 
and the contemplation of the principles of creation iz God. Being unit- 
ed with the One, saints contemplated the /ogoi of creation most purely 
and truly? Such a double perspective on contemplation is typical for 
Maximus, but it is lacking in Philoponus. 


Summary 


In summing up this paper” I would say that at the crossroads of late 
antiquity and the early Middle Ages in Byzantium there were two pos- 
sibilities for the future development of Christian thought. One of these 
was realized by Philoponus, the other by Maximus. Although mainly 
taking opposite views on Christology, anthropology, and Trinitarian 
teaching, both of them share one common basis. In their cosmology and 
their views on the relationship of the Creator to the world, both thinkers 
opposed Neoplatonic teaching on the eternity of the world. 

With respect to his teaching with deification at its center, Maxi- 
mus was quite close to the main idea of Neoplatonic mystical philoso- 


3 "Though Philoponus also toiled far more than Maximus to clarify the relations between 
God and creation and the laws and nature of creation as such. 

? In Myst. 5. 196—205, éd. R. Cantarella, Maximus says that “when the soul has become 
unified ... its head [i.e., mind] is crowned by the first and only and unique Word and God... 
Gazing with a simple understanding on him who is not outside it... it will itself understand the 
principles (logoi) of beings” (G. C. Berthold (ed. and tr.), Maximus Confessor. Selected writings 
(N.-Y.: Paulist Press, 1985) 194). Thus, it is clear that Maximus speaks here about mystical con- 
templation of the /ogoi in the Logos after the union with God, and not about the natural, 
philosophic contemplation of creation which testifies about one Creator. 

3 This paper isa brief variant (it deals predominantly with only one theme) of my longer paper: 
“John Philoponus and Maximus the Confessor at the Crossroads of Philosophical and Theological 
Thought in Late Antiquity,’ in Scrinium. T. 7-8: Ars Christiana. In memoriam Michail E Murianov 
(21.X1.1928-6.VL1995). Edited by R. Krivko, B. Lourié, and A. Orlov (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 
2011-2012) Part One. P. 102-130. 
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phy. However, in his anthropology Maximus was entirely free from 
both Neoplatonic teaching on soul-body relations (particularly the 
teaching about souls’ preexistence) and from the opposite teaching on 
the preexistence of the body to the soul (which can be found in late 
Philoponus and many other Christian and Jewish thinkers). 

In addition, I would also observe that the ultimate fate of both 
Philoponus and Maximus on a personal level can be seen in the light of 
their thought. On the one hand, Philoponus, who held a highly “indi- 
vidualistic” vision of the Trinity and believed in the so-called “particu- 
lar substance” of each human being as well as each Person of the Trin- 
ity, ended his life being marginalized by the majority of his contempo- 
raries from all Christian camps, while at the same time being persona 
non grata with the circle of pagan philosophers?* On the other hand, 
Maximus, with his stress on the union of “one” to the One, died as a 
confessor following his exile from the civilized world to Caucasus. 

It is my view that in Maximus and Philoponus we face ultimate 
expressions of the principles of individuality (constituted in opposition 
of “one” to “many”) and personhood (constituted in relation of one to 
the One). While Philoponus, avoiding Neoplatonic mysticism, substi- 
tuted some “pagan” aspects of Neoplatonism with ideas that would lie 
at the foundation of future post-Aristotelian cosmology and physics, 
Maximus, following Pseudo-Dionysius, transformed the mystical as- 
pects of Neoplatonism, rescuing this teaching to be used in the service 


of Christian philosophy and theology. 


3 See M.-H. Congourdeau, "Maxime le Confesseur et l'humanité de l'embryon,” in: 
Nouvelle revue théologique VI (1989) 693—709. 

** Sec C. Wildberg, "Olympiodrus; Stanford Encyclopedia for Philosophy, http:/ / plato. 
stanford.edu/entries/olympiodorus/ (accessed February 2011). 
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Person and Nature 


in the Theology of St Maximus the Confessor 


Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon 


Introduction 


St Maximus has been the subject of extensive discussion in our 
time. The interest in the thought of this Father extends across confes- 
sional borders, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant, reaching 
even the area of philosophy and to some degree that of science. St Max- 
imus is an example of the wide, all-embracing nature of theology: there 
is no aspect or area of existence to which theology should remain indif- 
ferent: cosmology, anthropology, art, ecclesial and spiritual life, etc. 

‘There are different angles from which to approach this great think- 
er. In the present paper we intend to raise the question of the relation 
of nature to person in St Maximus’ thought. This question is of par- 
ticular importance not only for patristics but also for systematic theol- 
ogy, especially from the viewpoint of Orthodox theology. Person and 
nature have acquired different meanings in the course of history and 
have become central and decisive in the philosophy of our time, espe- 
cially under the influence of modern existentialist thought. It is also a 
crucial subject for western culture in our time. What does St Maximus 
have to say about all this? 

Before we address the question of St Maximus’ relevance for today, 
we have to clarify the historical situation. The subject of the relation 
between nature and person in St Maximus has been widely discussed in 
our time, and yet there are important aspects of it that remain unclear 
or controversial. There is, for example, a divergence of opinion between 
the position of J.-C. Larchet, on the one hand, and other scholars such 
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as von Balthasar, Dalmais, Riou, Heinzer, and especially Garrigues, on 
the other, as to the role played by the person in salvation and theosis, 
and it was only recently that Larchet expressed strong disagreement 
also with Professor Yannaras and myself on similar matters.” It appears 
that the subject "nature-person" remains a controversial one, particu- 
larly with regard to the thought of St Maximus. 

Similar problems arise with regard to freedom: does nature involve 
necessity and person freedom? What does St Maximus’ anti-Monothe- 
lite position concerning the concept of will (08/016) tell us about free- 
dom? How does the teaching of Maximus on this subject affect his view 
of asceticism and of eschatology? 

In order to answer these questions we propose to begin with an 
examination of terminology: what is the meaning that Maximus gives 
to the terms "nature" and "person"? 


The Ontological Map 


The terms by which to indicate “being” were clarified and estab- 
lished in patristic thought by the Cappadocian Fathers. The circum- 
stances that led to this clarification are well-known and have to do with 
the need to express in human (philosophical) language the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity. The formula that finally prevailed in Trinitarian theol- 
ogy is that of “one nature, three persons.’ Nature and person have thus 
become indispensible key-terms in patristic theology. But what was the 
sense in which these terms were used by the Cappadocian Fathers? 

For the Cappadocian Fathers’ the notion of being consists in an- 
swering two questions: what (ti) someone or something is, and how 
(Smw¢, óc) someone or something is. The first of these two questions 
points to the nature (Qoç or odata), while the second one to the person 
(ondotactg or mpdowrov). These two, odoia or ینف‎ and dndotaots or 
mpdowroy, can be distinguished but in no way separated from each 
other. There is no person without nature, and there is no nature with- 
out hypostasis. The two taken together constitute what we call “being.” 
(I have argued elsewhere* that the rendering only of odata and not of 


1 SecJ.-C. Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur, 1996, passim. 
2 J.-C. Larchet, Personne et nature, 2011, PP. 207-396. 

? See esp. Basil, C. Ennom. 114-15; Gregory Naz. Theol. Or. 111,16, etc. 

4 See my Communion and Otherness, 1006, paf. 
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person with the term “being,” which is very common in the English 
speaking world—see, for example, the translation ofóuoobotoc with the 
phrase “of one being” in the Creed—would sound strange to the Cap- 
padocian Fathers.) This point is extremely important, for it is to be 
found at the root of controversies in our time, even among the Ortho- 
dox, concerning the relation between nature and person. 

The Cappadocian integration of nature and person into a single on- 
tological whole called “being” was not quite absorbed in the West. This 
led to the disjunction between nature and person in medieval scholastic 
thought, the first representing the “objective” and “necessary” reality and 
the second the “subjective” and “free” individual who can distance him- 
self from nature.’ The dispute between realists and nominalists in the late 
Middle Ages’, the juxtaposition between nature and the human subject 
which we encounter in Francis Bacon,’ Descartes Kant? and a whole 
philosophical tradition leading into modern existentialism" —all these 
are but the outcome of the disjunction between nature and person, a 
disjunction which is totally absent in the Greek Fathers. 

If I mention this deviation of Western thought from that of the 
Greek Fathers with regard to the concepts of nature and person, it is 
because the medieval and modern western dichotomy between person 
and nature lies behind the assumptions of some contemporary Ortho- 


5 Already in Thomas Aquinas we encounter the dialectic between what is "natural" and 
what is “free”: “Rien de plus constant dans la pensée de saint Thomas que cette dialectique du 
‘naturel’ et du libre” M.-J. Nicolas, “ L'idée de nature dans la pensée de saint Thomas d'Aquin;" 
in Revue Thomiste (1974) 533-590 (p. 554). Person, as distinct from nature, is understood as the 
"subject" endowed with consciousness and freedom and as standing vis-a-vis nature, albeit act- 
ing always according to nature. Ibid p. 562-564. 

$ See M.-J. Nicolas, "L'idée de nature,’ p. 535 concerning Scotus and Occam. ' 

7 Francis Bacon, Instauratio Magna. The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding, R.L. El- 
lis and D.Herth, 1857-1874, vol. V, p. 145: Nature should not only be studied “free and large” 
but even more when "under constraint,” when “by art and the hand of man she is forced out of 
her natural state and squeezed and moulded.” 

5 Thus, R. Descartes, Discours de la méthode. Texte et commentaire E, Gilson, 1947, p. 61: 
with the progress of science we shall become “maitres et possesseurs de [a nature” 

? Im. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Preface to the second edition: human reason must 
approach nature “as an appointed judge who compels the witness to answer questions which 
he himself proposes.” 

10 For example, J.-P. Sartre, L'existentialisme est un humanisme, 1946, pp. 21-22, and L étre 
et le néant, 1950, p. 457: "l'essence est, pour la réalité humaine, postérieure à l'existence. Il se 
définit par le choix de ses fins,” 
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dox theologians in their discussion of the relation of these two concepts 
in theology. Thus, those wishing to attach more significance to nature 
than to person in the thought of the Greek Fathers, including St Max- 
imus in particular (and in order to fight the personalism of certain au- 
thors, like myself), would tend to see in personalism a threat to the 
importance of nature in theology (Larchet is a good example), and vice- 
versa personalist thinkers would fight essentialism as an enemy to the 
importance of the person in theology. We are, therefore, confronted 
with the need to recover the organic and unbreakable unity of nature 
and person, with which the Greek Fathers operated in ontology. The 
present paper is an attempt to contribute to this recovery, with particu- 
lar reference to the thought of St Maximus. 

Maximus follows faithfully the Cappadocian Fathers with regard 
to the use of the terms nature and person in ontology, adding a few pre- 
cisions which were necessitated by the theological controversies of his 
time. We can summarize his position in the following points: 

1. Nature and person are two indispensible and mutually conditioned 
aspects of every being. All beings possess a nature and a Aypostasis insepa- 
rably linked with each other. At this point it must be noted that Maxi- 
mus, who, following the Cappadocian Fathers, identifies in principle the 
term hypostasis with that of person, avoids using "person" in referring to 
entities other than the human being (and, of course, God). A mouse, for 
example, would possess hypostasis but would not, as it has been wrong- 
ly suggested," be called a person. The avoidance of St Maximus to use 
person with reference to non-intelligent beings must be noted and stud- 
ied. It appears to be suggestive of a nuance in ontology that links the 
person with freedom via intelligence, which for Maximus is a character- 
istic, albeit natural characteristic, of self-determination. Although this 
is but a suggestion, it may well point to the interpenetration between 
person and nature, which is so characteristic of Greek Patristic thought 
and which is overshadowed by the later dichotomy between person and 
nature to which we have referred. This may mean that the natural and 
the personal qualities co-inhere so deeply that the clear-cut distinctions 
between them, to which we are used, may not be adequate, after all. 


7. As, for example, by Melchisedek Térénen, Union and Distinction in the Thought of 
St. Maximus the Confessor, 2008, pp. 54-55. 
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2. Nature as boi which is a plastic word in Greek, has undergone 
with Maximus the same shift as ousia from a concrete object to an ab- 
stract universal: 

“Nature (dbatc) is, according to the philosophers, the principle of 

movement and rest; but for the Fathers it is genus (elðoç) of the 

many and different members, applied to what something is (6rotov 

alioi). Ousia is, according to the philosophers, a self-existent thing 

which does not need something else in order to be constituted; but 

according to the Fathers, it is the natural being (vrtne puouch) of 
many and different hypostases” (Op. Th. et Pol. PG 91, 276A). 


It is clear from this passage that poç for Maximus (and the Fa- 
thers, as he says) is defined not in itself but in relation to the hypostases. 
Following Leontius of Byzantium and Leontius of Jerusalem Maxi- 
mus" would reject the idea that nature subsists by itself; for him it is 
rather the hypostasis, not nature, that subsists by itself (see Opusc. 23, 
PG 91, 264AB). There is nothing concrete about nature; the concrete 
and self-existing in being is the hypostasis, not nature. We cannot refer 
to nature as such; it is always the nature of a hypostasis, Avunoatatov 
equals avinapxtov". This is an extremely important point. It not only 
excludes any disjunction between nature and person, but it gives also a 
different meaning to hypostasis, quite different from what we gather 
from the definition of John of Damascus as “a nature with properties” 
(borg petà Stwudtwv)."* In St Maximus’ understanding, it is not the 
nature that is the subject of a hypostasis (nature possessing hypostasis) 
but the reverse: the hypostasis is the possessor of the nature; nature is the 
possession of the hypostasis. This is why Maximus uses the definition of 
hypostasis as “nature with idioms” (Ep. 13, PG 91, 258A B), but attributes 
it to the philosophers, not to the Fathers: “Hypostasis is, according to the 
philosophers, ousia with idiomata. But according to the Fathers, it is 
the particular man as distinct (&popiCouevoc) personally (npoowmedis) 
from the other men" (Opusc. 16. PG 91, 276B). 

This may appear at first sight as an insignificant difference, but, as 
we shall see later in connection with Christology, it is of crucial impor- 


12 See D. Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, 2004, p. 110. 

13 See Amb. PG 911261D. Cf, with reference to evil as dvundotaroy, Ibid. 1333A and Scho- 
lia, PG 4,304D. 

4 John Dam. c. Jac. 52, PG 94,1461A; Dial. 30. ibid. 593A. 
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tance, Nature in itself simply does not exist; it is an abstract universal, 
which exists only as hypostases, i.e., when it is hypostasized. This Max- 
imus makes clearer in Ep. 15 (PG 91, 545AB) when he quotes St Basil's 
with reference to the homoousion: “for nothing is homoousion in itself 
but [as] other to other.” Those, therefore, who refer to the ousia (or the 
homoousion) as such and build an ontology on that basis have departed 
fundamentally from the spirit of the Greek Fathers, Nature stands for 
the common (xotyóv), but this xotvóv owes its existence to the particu- 
lar. It is otherness that constitutes sameness, not the reverse. The self- 
existent of the philosophers (the ousia as such) has been condemned by 
the Fathers to non-existence (dvundotatov=dvirapKtov). Hypostasis 
is, of course, inconceivable without nature (Op. theol. 14, 264A). Yet, it 
is not nature that gives being or existence to hypostasis'S but it is hyposta- 
sis that makes nature abandon its abstract character, which is void of on- 
tological content and acquire being. In this sense, we can say that the 
person “causes” nature to exist. 

So, what does nature contribute to being if it is not itself but the 
hypostasis that makes it be? Why is hypostasis inconceivable without 
nature? Why in other words—to put it in terms of later philosophy—is 
not Maximus (or any of the Greek Fathers) a “nominalist”? Nature has 
as its proper raison détre to indicate the common or xorvéy in existence 
(“nature tov Tod slvai A0yov Kowdv êréyet, Opusc. PG 91, 264AB). The 
Fathers realize that God as well as humanity possess a unity, a one-ness. 
This unity does not produce difference—this would have been Neopla- 
tonism, Nature does not give being to hypostases, as if it were their “cause,” 
but it holds them together in one xotvovla tç obo." The function, 
therefore, of nature is this and nothing else: zo relate the hypostases to each 
other, to make them relational.® This leads us to the next point. 

3. Hypostasis/person and atomon: are these two notions identical in 
St Maximus’ thought? I have had the opportunity in another study” to 
object to the view that for the Cappadocian Fathers prosopon/hyposta- 


15 Basil, Ep. 52,3. PG 32,393C. 

16 For the Greek Fathers, there is no difference between “being” and “existence.” 

17 CF. Basil (Gregory of Nyssa?), Ep. 38. PG 32,3256. 

7 Cf my Being as Communion, 1985, p. 84: “substance possesses almost by definition a rela- 
tional character” (original italics). 

P. In my Communion and Otherness, 2006, pp. 171f. (Response to criticism by L., Turcescu). 
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sis and atomon mean the same thing. I can now repeat this objection 
with regard to St Maximus. 

It is true that Maximus appears to use &topov as the equivalent of 
mpdcwrov, for example in Opusc. (PG 91, 276AB). And yet, a careful 
study of his work would reveal nuances that force us to qualify this 
statement. Atouov remains for Maximus a category in the realm of es- 
sences, and as such it cannot be applied to either Christ or the Trinity. 
Thus, with regard to Christ he writes: 

[W]e cannot call drouov the synthetic person of Christ. Because it 

has no relation with the division of the most general genus through 

subsequent inferior genoi into the most particular eidos. (Opusc. PG 

91, 201D)*° 


‘Atopov differs, therefore, fundamentally from hypostasis and 
mpdowrov because it falls under the category of nature. It may be used 
as equivalent to hypostasis only in so far as it indicates particularity 
and indivisibility. If it is identified with hypostasis/person it leads to 
a total confusion between nature and hypostasis, and for this reason, 
as I have pointed out in replying to Turcescu, it is not without reason 
that the formula “three &roua'" was never used in tradition with refer- 
ence to the Holy Trinity. Maximus gives the philosophical reason for 
this. In the light of these qualifications, Larchet and others" appear to 
be wrong in their view that &rouov, óróotacic, and mpdcwrov can be 
used as synonymous. 

4. Ihe specific contribution of Maximus to ontology lies in his in- 
troduction of the concept of A4yoç into the theological terminology. 
This term had been morc or less removed from the theological vocabu- 
lary after the difficulties it had created in connection with Origenism 
and the Arian controversy. Maximus rescues this term from oblivion 
and applies it precisely to the relation between nature and person. 

The starting point and basis for Maximus was again the Cappado- 
cian Fathers. These Fathers, as we have seen, operated in their Trinitar- 
ian theology with a distinction between the tl éottv and the rwg got, 
the first indicating the nature and the second the person in the Trinity. 


20 [t is, therefore, a mistake to confuse Maximus with John of Damascus on this point. 
21 J.-C. Larchet, Personne et nature, p. 272£. Cf. Melch. Tórónen, Union and Distinction, 


in spite of nuances on p. 5r. 
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The érrw¢ gott was also rendered with the phrase tpdmo¢ bndpbews. Thus ` 


bots was rendered with the expression Adyos ddcews and brdctacts/ 
qpoowroy with Tporoç drdptews. Having followed a history which has 
been carefully analyzed by Polycarp Sherwood,” this pair Adyos ptos- 
wo—tporos irû peg reached St Maximus who made extensive use of 
it in his theology. 

We shall not dwell in detail in this subject here. We shall limit our- 
selves to some points which appear to be controversial in the Maxim- 
ian scholarship. The most important of these points relates to the ques- 
tion whether the term byos is limited to nature in the thought of St 
Maximus or should be also extended to apply to the person as well. 
Similarly, the question arises whether the term vpóroc which is princi- 
pally applicable to the hypostasis (the tpónoç dra pEews)—at least orig- 
inally in the Cappadocian Fathers—is applied by St Maximus also to 
the level of nature. 

In the first place with regard to A0yoç, the evidence in the works of 
St Maximus abundantly demonstrates that for him Aóyoc is not limited 
to nature but is extended to the level of person (chiefly the second per- 
son of the Trinity). Larchet, therefore, is not justified in criticizing us 
for applying the concept of /ogos to personhood both in a protological 
and, especially, in an eschatological setting”. Here is some of the evi- 
dence in our support. 

A study of Amb. 7 (PG 91, 1077C and 1080BFf.) shows clearly that 
for St Maximus the passage from the natural hdyo¢ of being to the per- 
sonal Logos of Christ who holds in Himself all these A¢yot takes place 
so easily that Sherwood must note that the transition is “not always 
remarked perhaps by the author [Maximus] himself?*+ For Maximus, 
the \dyot of nature are meaningless, if not non-existent, unless they are 
incorporated in the person of the Logos, i.e., unless nature is assumed 
by the hypostasis. This is not only protological but, above all, eschato- 
logical, as this “enhypostasization” of the /ogoz in the second Person of 
the Trinity as the Incarnate Christ constitutes the final oxomdc of their 


? P, Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigna of St. Maximus the Confessor, 1955, p. 155ff. 

2 J.-C, Larchet, Personne et nature, p. 246f. 

4 p. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, p. 170 n. 60. Cf. D. Staniloae’s commentary on the 
Ambigua in Philosophical and Theological Questions, ed. By Apostolike Diakonia, 1978, p. 170f. 
(in Greek). 
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existence (see also the first sections of Lib. Ascet. and Quest. Thal. 6o, 
PG 90, 621A). 

With regard to «póroc, Larchet appears to disagree strongly with 
a whole series—almost all the rest —of Maximian scholars with regard 
to relating tpdroc with hypostasis. Arguing that the expression رہم‎ 
dmapEews appears in Maximus only a few times in the Trinitarian con- 
text, he rejects the use of this expression in a personalist way by scholars, 
such as von Balthasar, Dalmais, Heinzer, Schénborn, and above all 
Garrigues, and insists that in Maximus this expression refers مز‎ nature 
as tpònoç THs Ploeg,” If this position were to be accepted, it would, of 
course, imply a radical departure by St Maximus from the previous tra- 
dition in the use of the expression beginning with the Cappadocians. 

Larchet interprets Maximus with categories borrowed from Pala- 
mite (or rather Neo-Palamite) theology. The role of hypostasis in the 
union of the two natures in Christ is exhausted in being the instrument 
for the exchange of the exergeiai between the natures; there is nothing 
strictly speaking “hypostatic” granted to us in Christ since, it is argued, 
the hypostatic properties are not communicable. This Larchet calls a 
“substantive” (“entitative”) conception of divinization through the hy- 
postatic union. 

In proposing this interpretation Larchet rejects the views of Dal- 
mais, Heinzer, Shénborn, and, most notably, Garrigues who see in the 
drootatixés the viobecia (filiation) as obedience to the will of the Fa- 
ther—what Larchet calls a “moral” interpretation of broctatixéis. This 
interpretation appears to use categories borrowed from pre-Nicaean 
theology (especially, Irenaeus and the Bible). 

While this latter interpretation seems to “moralize” the hypostat- 
ic union, Larchet’s proposal leaves us with the question of whether 
Christ's hypostasis contributes to our salvation anything hypostatic : 
(personal), apart from transmitting divine energies which are common 
to all three Persons of the Trinity. In other words, is our salvation and 


25 "The use of the same term (A6yoc) both for the Person of the Son and for the ۸۵۷۰۶ unit- 
ed in him cannot be understood without reference to the bypostasization of the latter in the 
former. This means that the Abyor are united in the Person of the Logos, not in His nature 
(which would involve the other Persons of the Trinity). 

?6 J.-C. Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme, pp. 342-358. 

7 Repeated in his Personne et nature, p. 264f in criticism of my own position. 
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theosis in any sense a pio torolyatc,** an vioGecia, our ability to call with 


Christ and in Christ, or rather as “Christs” (by grace), His Father “our 
Father" thus being recognized by Him as "sons" in the person-hyposta- 
sis of His Son? Are we granted in Christ only divine energies or also 
something filial? It is not an accident that Larchet is forced by his in- 
terpretation of brootatixas to distinguish between Séwars and vio8ecla 
and regard the latter as a preliminary stage of the former.” 

At the bottom of this debate lies the medieval and modern dis- 
junction between nature and person, to which we referred at the begin- 
ning of this paper. The understanding of being (“entitatif”), in terms of 
“nature, and the person, in terms of “intentionality” and “obedience? 
presupposes the medieval and modern pair: nature (=res) and person 
(psychological and moral "subject"). But vioSecla is ontological (“enti- 
tative”) because it involves not just obedience, etc. but a tpòroc $náp- 
bews, and dnaptic is being. The fact that in Christ we are sons by grace 
and not by nature does not mean that we are not ontologically sons of 
the Father. We do not have to exclude the person and to resort to the 
energies, i.e., to nature, in order to avoid the purely “intentional” and 
"moral" understanding of vio8ecia, YoSecia does point to the level of 
personhood, but person as hypostasis involves a oyéotc that “enhypos- 
tasizes” the energies. All energies operate hypostatically. To distinguish 
between viodecla and Seworc, in the way Larchet does, amounts to the 
danger of de-hypostasizing nature, and to interpret vioSeola in terms of 
morality and intentionality, as Garrigues and others seem to do, is to 
be at risk of “denaturalizing” the person. The argument that the hypo- 
static qualities are not communicable, which is so often repeated, would 
be valid only if we were to be regarded as sons of the Father cata pctv 
(the Son cannot be Father, etc.). But at the level of x&àpic (sons by grace) 
we are certainly not talking about such a communicability. 

With regard to St Maximus position, we find it hard to accept that 
the Confessor departs so radically from the previous patristic tradition 
which overwhelmingly identifies theosis with vio$ecia. Not only Ire- 


* The idea that by being baptized and confirmed we become “Christs” is very old, E.g. 
Origen, In Ioan. 6. PG 14,212C; Methodius of Olympus, Symp. 8,8. PG 18,149C; Macarius 
Aeg., Homily 43,1. PG 34,772 C. Also, John Dam., De fid. Orth. 4,9. PG 94,1125B: the oil of 
Baptism “makes us Christs,” 

9 J.-C. Larchet, La divinisation, p. 623f. 
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naeus, but Athanasius and, above all, Cyril of Alexandria emphatically 
identify these two.” We do not have to go to the fourteenth century in 
order to interpret Maximus. There are passages in his work that con- 
nect and identify deification with filiation. Suffice it to mention Amb. 
42 (91, 1345D-1348A): 

Those who treat of divine things in a mystical way...say that human- 

ity first came into existence in the image of God assuredly so as to 

be born of the Spirit by choice and receive in addition the likeness 

which comes upon it through the keeping of the divine command- 

ments, so that the same being should be the creation of God by na- 

ture and also the Son of God and God through the Spirit by grace (Nòs 

8è Ocod xal Ocóc die Mvebuatos katà yap). For it was not possible 

in any other way for a created human being to be proved a Son of 

God and a God through deification by grace (kath thy ex yaprtos Ot- 

wow) unless first he had been born in the Spirit by choice. 


The connection to the point of identification between xa" dpolwow, 
Séwors, and viobecia are more than evident in this text.” 

s. A few remarks must be added here about the "image" and "like- 
ness” in their relation to nature and person. Larchet rightly insists that 
the "image; according to Maximus, belongs to human nature. But the 
subject is more complicated than it appears at first sight for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

4) Many natural qualities which Maximus connects with the “im- 
age; such as incorruption, immortality, etc. (see Ep. 6, PG 91, 429B, etc.) 
are categorically excluded by him as qualities of nature and are attrib- 
uted to grace and the eschata (e.g. Amb. PG 91, 1325BC; 1348D; 1392B). 

b) The “image” is inseparably connected by Maximus with the A0- 
yos, but the Adyot are not, as we have just seen, unrelated to the second 
Person of the Trinity who contains them in His Person (not in His na- 
ture, for it is only He, and no other Person of the Trinity, that contains 
them). As is the case with Gregory of Nyssa,” for Maximus too we are 
images of God as images of the Image which is the Son in His relation 


3 References in my Communion and Otherness, p. 30f, n.s1. 
31 For more references, see N. Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic 


Tradition, 2004, p. 2826. 
3 See the detailed analysis of the Trinitarian roots of the imago idea in Gregory of Nyssa, 


in G. Maspero, Trinity and Man. Gregory of Nyssas Ad Ablabium, 1007, p. 129 ff. 
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with the Father,? and there is (following in this case Gregory the Theo- 
logian) a correspondence between natural qualities of the human being 
(mind, word, spirit) and the personal existence of God as Father, Son 
and Spirit (see Amb. PG 91, 1088A and 1196A). 

c) Similar observations must be made with regard to the virtues. In 
his conversation with Pyrrus, Maximus calls the virtues "natural" (v- 
oial cioty ai petal PG 91, 309B). And yet, not only do they require our 
mtpoctlpectc in order to be realized, but they exist in their fullness and 
their “odola” only in the Person of Christ (Amb. PG 91, 1081CD). The 
person, divine or human, is the sine qua non condition for nature to ex- 
ist in all its manifestations.» 


The Christological Grounding 


Nature and person are fully and truly revealed only in Christ. For 
St Maximus, Christ is the A and the Q, the true God and the true hu- 
man being. The Cappadocians may have got their concepts of person 
and nature from Trinitarian theology, but Maximus receives them 
from Christology. 

Garrigues** makes the suggestion that there were two periods in 
the development of St Maximus’ thought. The first coincided with his 
monastic formation in which, under the influence of the Dionysian 


5 Cf L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 1965, PP. 137-139. 

* C£ P. Sherwood, St Maximus the Confessor. The Ascetic Life. The Four Centuries on 
Charity, 1955, p. 41. L. Thunberg, Man and the Cosmos, 1985, P. 46f, speaks ofthe human being 
as imago Trinitatis in the thought of St Maximus. 

3 The view, therefore, that in Maximus, and the Greek Fathers in general, the idea of the 
"image" relates to the human nature has to be strongly qualified. This view is by no means uni- 
versal in patristic thought. There is a variety of interpretations of the imago idea in the Greek 
Fathers, and Larchet' view that “the various conceptions of the image are related to the nature 
of man" (Personne et nature, p. 338) appears to contradict the evidence. Thus, St. John Chryso- 
stom, for example, openly rejects the idea that the یہ۸‎ relates to the nature of man and prefers 
a personalist approach: “the kar’ elóva.is not a quality (or value) ofousia (odk odclac و‎ ala) 
but a likeness of dominion (dpyic duordtys).” In Gen. bom. 9,2. PG 53,78. C£ Diodore of Tarsus, 
Fragm. In Gen. 1,26, PG 33,1564CD (against those who attach the imago to the soul and the 
intelligence of the human being). Also, Theodoret of Cyrus, Quest. In. Gen., 1,20. PG 80, r104Bf. 
The interpretations of the xar’ elkóva by the Greek Fathers are so different that Epiphanius 
(Adv. baer. VL,,2-5. PG 42,341-346), after discussing several of them, concludes with the sug- 
gestion that we should not ask where in the human being the imago should be found; this is 
known only to God who has granted it to us. 

* J.-M. Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur. La charité avenir divin de l'homme, 1976, passim 
and p. roof 
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writings, the prevailing idea was a view of nature as accomplishing its 
desire of God through the divine energeia. The axis of his thought was 
the perfecting of the faculties of nature and the full participation of 
nature in the divine principle from which it has received its being.” 

The second and more decisive period begins with the end of Maxi- 
mus' monastic life due to the Persian invasions and his active involve- 
ment in the Christological controversies. It is at this period that, accord- 
ing to Garrigues, Maximus, while remaining faithful to the Dionysian 
idea ofthe dynamism of nature, was forced to give to the person at least 
an equally decisive role with that of nature in existence. Fragment 13 of 
the Opuscula theologica et polemica (PG 91, 145A-149D), which is prob- 
ably the resumé of Maximus’ Christological position which he defended 
before the Severian bishops of Crete (cf. PG 91, 49C),* demonstrates 
the organic link in his thought between Trinitarian and Christological 
ideas: three hypostases—one nature, two natures—one hypostasis. In 
faithfulness to Chalcedon, he declares that the Church teaches "the 
union according to the hypostasis because of the inseparability, and the 
difference according to nature because ofthe non-confusion....As in the 
case of the Holy Trinity there is an identity of essence and a heterogene- 
ity of persons...in the same way in our Lord Jesus Christ there is an iden- 
tity of person and a heterogeneity of natures.” 

Maximus argument in this passage aims at showing that difference 
or otherness and unity constitute the quintessence of all ontology. At 
the same time, he makes a point worth noting: in Christology the prin- 
ciple of unity is the person. Yt is a Person that brings together into an un- 
breakable unity the natures, not the other way around. The person leads, 
the natures follow. A certain priority of the person over nature is an 
undeniable fact in Maximus’ Christology.” 

Now, in bringing together the natures into an unbreakable unity, 
the person (of the Logos) fully respects their integrity. It is at this point 
that Maximus, while remaining faithful to his original view of the dy- 
namism of nature, develops his Christology vis-a-vis the Monotheletic 
and Monoenergetic position. Nature, whether divine or human, is 
marked with movement. And while in God’s nature this movement 

37 J.-M. Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur; p. 99. 
38 C£ P. Sherwood, St. Maximus, p. 10. 
3 Cf D. Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, p. rof. 
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exhausts, so to say, itself in God Himself, in the human being it is di- 
rected towards God, its Creator, seeking its rest (معفٰہ)‎ in Him. 

It is on the basis of this idea of natural movement that Maximus 
develops his view of will (02516, nua). Since we are talking about 
an intelligent being, possessing body and rational soul in unity, will 
forms not a "psychological" but an ontological aspect of humanity: if 
you remove will from humanity, you have lost the human nature alto- 
gether, and in terms of Christology you have become a Monophysite.*? 

St Maximus concern in insisting on human natural will in Christ 
was primarily to avoid the heresy of Monophysitism, not to speculate 
about human nature. To understand his position on natural will prop- 
erly would require placing it in his Christology as a whole, i.e., not sim- 
ply in relation to two natures, but also to the one Person. Christ cannot 
be divided between his nature and his Person. There is nothing natural 
in Him which is not at the same time personal—and vice versa. 

This must be stressed in view of the tendency of certain theologians 
to treat natural will in Christ as something juxtaposed to Christ's Per- 
son. Arguing from Maximus’ insistence on the natural character of hu- 
man will, they proceed to statements such as “will belongs to the nature, 
not to the person,” as if there could be will without a willing one, or as 
if the person would not make his natural will his own personal will. 
Maximus would remind these people that "0:Xovreg Aoyi/óus0o xol Ao- 
yidopevor P ovrec ف۸ق‎ 00۷ (“our thinking is grounded in our willing, 
justas our willing and deciding is grounded in our thinking"—Pyr, PG 
91, 293B), and that will belongs to nature only as “mere (simple) willing” 
(dmi Bew), not as the “how” of the will (rç Géhetv) which belongs 
to the person (Pyr. PG 91,292B-293A). The “how” of the will refers to 
the notion of will just as much as the “merely” (simply) willing. 

The statement, “will belongs to nature, not to person” would bring 
us back to the dichotomy between nature and person and to the medi- 
eval conception of atura pura.* In the Greek Fathers there was no 


? The interpretation of St Maximus idea of will in terms of psychology (e.g. R.-A. Gauth- 
ier, "Saint Maxime le Confesseur et la psychologie de l'acte humaine” Recherches de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale, 21 (1954) 150-163) obscures the ontological character of will in St Maxi- 
mus thought and can be misleading. 

4L Thus, for example, Larchet, La divinization, p.29. 

? On the history ofthis idea, see H, de Lubac, Surnaturel Etudes historiques, 1946, chs V-VI. 
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room for such ideas in their thought.* The principle, "no person with- 
out nature, no nature without hypostases" must be born in mind when 
we deal with Christology—and patristic theology as a whole. As there 
is no anhypostatic nature, so there is no anhypostatic will either. 

As we raise this point with regard to Christology, the question that 
comes up in our minds is this: do the natural wills in Christ will as na- 
tures? Can natures be willing? The Tome of St Leo seems to attribute 
to natures such a possibility of acting by themselves.** Maximus thinks 
differently. Here is the important text: 

‘The soul's powers...cannot move in an effective operation without 

the assent (or order: émveboews) of the willing person (vo9 8£Xovvoc). 

And if it were granted hypothetically that they would will to operate 

by their own natural movement without the inclination (por) of 

him who, so to say, possesses them, they would be unable to operate 

effectively anything at all of their impulse (6puyy), for the work does 

not at all follow from the power if it (the power) does not possess 

the inclination (or disposition, porhv) contributing to it the actual 

purpose (téAoc) by operation, since in itself it is non-existent (with 

no hypostasis/person: évutootétw)....For the willed [thing] does 

not follow at all from the will without the contributing of the sub- 

ject in which they exist (£v à xod sioù). (Amb. PG 91, 1261CD) 


Christ's human nature is not, therefore, adtoxlvytos, precisely be- 
cause it is not ad8umdatatos, being inconceivable in itself (x0 Earthy) 
but only in God the Logos from whom it received its being (tò elvai _ 
Aaoton)( Amb. PG 91,1052AB). Natures, therefore, have a natural will 
but they do not thereby will; tis the person that wills. Without the per- 
son, the natural will is &vvnogtatov in the significantly double meaning 
of the word: a-personal and non-existent. The expression “the will be- 
longs to nature, not to the person,” employed by Larchet and others, 
can be very misleading. 

If we return to Christology, the decisive moment in which the two 
natural wills of Christ appear and manifest themselves is without any 
doubt His prayer at Gethsemane before His passion. It was at that mo- 
ment that the human will manifested its natural desire for life, while 


^ H.U. von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy (Engl. trans. By B.E. Daley), 2003, p. 148. 
^ Ep. 28 dogm ad Flav, 2-4. Cf. G. Florovsky, The Byzantine Fathers of the Fifth Century. 


Collected Works, vol. VIII, 1987, p. 294. 
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the divine will moved and inclined towards the fulfillment of the will - 


of the Father. Christ's words to His Father “not as I will but as You will" 
deify the human natural will making it follow the divine. This, how- 
ever, should not be understood as a process of the wills willing and act- 
ing naturally, i.e., gua natures. The human will was deified because it 
was expressed and realized by a divine Person. This is why Maximus 
hastens to add: 

In the Lord what is natural does not precede what is freely willed, 

as happens with us; rather, just as He truly hungered and thirsted, but 

did not hunger and thirst in the same way [as we do] but in a way 

above what is human because it was free, so He also genuinely experi- 

enced fear of death, but a fear that was above the human. (Pyr. PG 91, 

297D. C£ Opusc. theol., ibid. 237 AB) 


Von Balthasar's comment on this passage* reveals its significance: 
His [Christ's] natural fear of death was itself supported by his un- 
derlying hypostatic freedom, which supported his whole nature. 

His hypostatic identity therefore bears and results in the natural 
opposition of the two natures, and in its supreme personal dis- 
ponibility [to the Father’s will] it dissolves the opposition between 
them to the same degree that it brings them into being. 


The same Person, the Logos, brings the two natures into one unity 
in the Incarnation. The same Person brings the two natural wills in har- 
mony at Gethsemane. In Christology, it is the Person that has the first 
and last word—not the natures. 


The Anthropological Consequences 


Maximus insists on the natural character of will because he is eager 
to safeguard two things: the dynamic character of nature as a whole and 
the universality ofhuman freedom. Given the anthropology ofhis time, 
which he gets mainly from Nemesius, the distinctive quality of human 
beings as compared with the rest of material creation is that they pos- 
sess a rational soul. Whereas the other material creatures can be de- 
scribed as vegetative (the plants) or sensitive (the animals), the human 
being belongs to a class that can be called “intellectual” (Ep. 7, PG 91, 
436CD). This rationality which distinguishes humans from the rest of 


55 H, U. von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, p. 266. 
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material creatures (an idea that post-Darwinian anthropology would 
challenge strongly—but this is another matter) carries with it the qual- 
ity of self-determination (aireéolotog xlvnotc) which links the human 
creature with the Creator as His "image" (ixwv). The human being is, 
therefore, free by nature, i.e., in a common universal way. The choice of 
the category of “nature” by Maximus as the soil of human freedom (and 
will) was due precisely to the intention on his part to stress that 2o þu- 
man being is exempt from freedom. Only a universal abstract, such as 
"nature; could in St Maximus’ mind express this universality. The as- 
sociation and grounding, therefore, of human will in human nature was 
not intended to say anything about nature’s freedom as such. For St 
Maximus, unlike the Medieval scholastics, nature did not possess an 
ontology ofits own. Left to itself it simply did not exist (&vundetatos). 
Chalcedonian Christology made this point firmly (albeit by creating a 
great deal of “anti-Chalcedonian” confusion and controversy): a na- 
ture, such as Christ's human nature, without a hypostasis at all would 
be absurd; only by its being enhypostaticized in the Person of the Logos 
could it make sense ontologically.** 

Now, if human nature requires a hypostasis in order to be (being 
and existence are not separable, or even distinguishable in Greek patris- 
tic thought, as they came to be later in philosophy), it follows that out- 
side Christ the natural will of the human being would require a hypo- 
static “mode” (a “rûç”), in the words of St Maximus, so that it may not 
remain “۵۸۵ 8éhety,’ ie. an inexistent and inoperative will ( Pyr. PG 
91, 293B). It is at this point that the idea of yvwun comes into the picture. 

As Maximus himself admits (Opusc. Th. PG 90, 312B), there are 
many senses of the term yv@py in Scripture and the Fathers (he no- 
tices 28). In his own definition, it is related to mutability (tpony). If we 
follow Gregory of Nyssa (Or. Catech. 8, PG 45, 40A), all creatures by 
definition are mutable (tpert&) because they have had a beginning. 
This would mean that Tpor#} belongs to human nature. Does Maximus 


46. C£. G. Florovsky’s idea of “asymmetrical” Christology. Tbe Byzantine Fathers, p. 297. 
The Chalcedonian rejection of a hypostasis for the human nature in Christ was the most seri- 
ous problem that the Council created: can there be a nature without hypostasis? None was 
prepared to accept that, Only by enhypostasizing the human nature in the person of the Logos 
(see Leontius of Byzantium) could the horos of Chalcedon make sense. So crucial was it re- 
garded then not to think of nature in itself. without thinking of the person at the same time. 
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share the same view? If he did, he would have to review his basic posi- 


tion that nature moves “naturally” only towards God— any other move- 
ment is Tape þvo. Sherwood suggests” that in this case we must dis- 
tinguish between “nature” and its movement, Mutability, according to 
Maximus, relates to the movement of nature, not to nature itself. 

Be that as it may, humans cannot exercise their natural will except 
through yvapn**, “God alone is good by nature, only the imitator of God 
is good through conformity of yvon” (Char. 4, 90, PG 90, 1069C). 
Ivon played a decisive role in the fall of Adam by turning the natural 
will of the human being away from its natural object (God) and «apà 
vow towards the human being itself (60xvcla) and the sensible cre- 
ation. Thus, yvon came to be associated with sin and sinfulness (Ep. 
6. PG 91,432B). And yet, yvàyn plays a decisive and indispensable role 
also for mans deification. This comes up clearly in Amb. 7, 10 (PG o1, 
1076B and 1116 B): being and ever-being are the gifts of God, but the 
well-being (e$ elven) depends entirely on the exercise of youn. 

Henceyvaun is not necessarily opposed to natural رہ ه923‎ it is in fact 
described as "roi ہب(68‎ by which one adheres by habit to a good or to 
what is reckoned as such" (Pyr. PG 91, 308C). For this reason, it can be 
described also as óps£ic (a term used to indicate OéAnarc), or “appetitive 
deliberation” (Opusc. theol. PG 91, 17C). T vay is a sort of will (row tic 
09 (ہ"‎ qualified and exercised by deliberation and disposition. 

At this point, the crucial role of the person becomes evident. 
Ivoyn is not identical with the person; it is a quality added to the 
person when its nature (or the movement of it) is by its constitution 
mutable having had a beginning. In the case of Christ, Yvan is not 
present, as His human nature is steadily fixed to the good. Therefore, 
as Sherwood? pertinently puts it, the natural will (self-determina- 
tion) “is exercised according to the condition of the person in whom 
the nature attains its act and existence." The person, being itself the 
mode of nature’s existence, provides the mode of exercise of the na- 
tures will, chus being ontologically decisive not only for nature but 
also for the nature's Qenat. 


* P, Sherwood, St Maximus, p.58. 

*® A. Louth, Maximus the Confessor, 1996: Gnomic will “is the only way in which we can 
express our natural will? (p. 61). 

9 P, Sherwood, St, Maximus, p. 57. 
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The Monothelites began with the theosis of humans (saints) and 
ended with Christ: as there is only one will of God and the saints, so it 
follows that in Christ, too, the deified Man par excellence, there must 
be only one will. The Dyothelites (and Maximus) argued in the oppo- 
site direction. They started from Christ and moved to the saints and 
their deification. Human nature keeps its integrity in Christ, and so it 
will be also in the eschata when it is deified. The saints will then have 
one will with God, regarding their nature, but this one will will be ex- 
ercised in different personal modes.* Personal difference will survive 
in the eschata and will “hypostasize” the one human nature according 
to the vpóroc "chosen" by yvwun and «poalpectc in this life by each per- 
son. As in the case of Christ, so it will also be with human beings: the 
person will determine our relation with our nature. 


Conclusion: Nature, Person and Freedom 


Maximus never raises a question about the relation between nature 
and freedom; he simply affirms that there is no necessity in the ۸0۸6 
of nature (Pyr. PG 91, 293CD etc.). This question is a modern one, and 
as such it would be an anachronism to raise it in a Maximian context. 
Yet a systematic theologian cannot but raise it, thereby risking his rep- 
utation as a patristic scholar. It is, therefore, with a sense of relief for 
systematic theologians that we come across a renowned patristic schol- 
ar who dares to raise this question and discuss it, doing thereby what all 
theologians (patrologists as well as systematic theologians) ought to do, 
namely ask what Maximus would have replied if he were asked a modern 
question. I am referring to Polycarp Sherwood, whom I quote: 
But how can this natural and this se/f- determinative [his italics] be 
reconciled—the one implying necessity, the other freedom? So far 
as I understand Maximus, this question (which he nowhere raises) 
would have been for him no insoluble difficulty. His answer is to be 
found in the distinction of Aóyoc and «proc, which is coincident 
with that of nature and person. The will is free first in the nature; its 
freedom is exercised only by the person according to the concrete, 
actual conditions of its existence; the nature of man is essentially 
self-determinative, this power of self-determination may be realized 
in a strictly divine mode (the Incarnation) or in a variety of human 


5 Maximus, Opusc. theol.1 PG 91,25A: “regarding the Adyos ths boewe, the will of all will 
be shown to be one; but regarding the fc kwhoews tpòro, it will differ.” 
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modes—in Adam, before the law, under the law, in the light of Rev- 

elation, in all the diversity of circumstances in which men may find 

themselves, It happens therefore that this fundamental desire which 

is by rights a desire for God is perverted to the creature; it may take 

a right direction but be misinformed and extrinsically deformed; it 

may reach full blossom in the Church. 

Ihave quoted this long citation because it summarizes what we have 
discussed in this paper and at the same time allows Maximus’ teaching 
to relate to modern discussions about freedom. At a time when post- 
modernist tendencies threaten the validity of the very concept of nature 
and the human subject revolts against anything given, Maximus’ con- 
nection of self-determination with human nature strikes us as being 
provocative, if not irrelevant. And yet Maximus does not turn a blind 
eye to the tragic situation in which human nature finds itself in its fallen 
state. He is not hesitant to speak of the necessity of nature and conse- 
quently of the need to free it: “the saints, through many sufferings, free 
the nature (thy pbow éAevPepmoavtec) that is in them from the condem- 
nation of death on account of sin” (Quest. Thal. 61, PG 90, 637A. See 
also Ep. 9 PG 91,448C: “the purpose of the giver of the commandments 
is to free (éhevPepaout) man from the world and from nature.”)* Speak- 
ing of the necessity of nature in its present state in which nature exists 
under the yoke of death (ibid. 636ABC) is commonplace in Maximus. 
Following Adams Fall, all (created) nature has become a slave to neces- 
sity, and without freedom (dvayxalws kal uù BouAduevot) we come to 
existence and are subjected to the condemnation of death (Quest. Thal. 
61, PG 90, 637 AE). If modern existentialist thought lays so much stress 
on the person’s freedom from the given (and nature), Maximus does not 
come short of doing the same in referring to the actual state of nature.» 


51 P, Sherwood, Sz. Maximus, p. 81f. 

52 "This leads St Maximus to the provocative advice which could expose him to the accusa- 
tion by some of my critics of "manicheism" and “escaping from nature”: "If you desire to be led 
by the Spirit of God ... strip yourself off from the world and nature (x6oyov xal pctv oavtod 
reple\e)” (Ep. 9 PG 91,448AB). The whole content of Ep. 9 shows how wrong it is to conceive 
of grace as an addition to or fulfillment of nature. What we have clearly in this letter of Maxi- 
mus is rather a rupture with nature (neplehe, weplreue, &nottuvet) and an ek-stasis (flotna) from 
both world and nature, the latter occupying a middle position (uécov, ۷ہام‎ ueóptov) be- 
tween God and the world. 

5 Je will profit those who criticize me for taking a negative view of nature to read OThal. 
PG 90,632-636, Although holding so positive a view of nature, Maximus does not hesitate to 
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And yet, St Maximus is by no means an existentialist in this mod- 
ern sense. Existentialism as a philosophy sprang form a tradition which, 
as we have already noted, had dichotomized being between nature and 
person. It was only inevitable for this philosophy to place the person 
over and against nature in relation to freedom. Besides, the only kind 
of nature that has been available to the experience of modern man after 
his rejection of Christ is nature in its actual (fallen) state. Maximus 
lived in a spiritual and intellectual milieu which approached nature and 
person as two aspects of the same reality, the one denoting unity, the 
other otherness and particularity. Faith in Christ confirmed this two- 
dimensional view of being by presenting Him as “embodying” it in the 
person of the Logos. The Person of Christ embraced and “assumed” 
nature; It neither escaped from it nor fought it; It did not, of course, 
turn a blind eye to the "necessity" to which nature has been subjected 
because of sin and death (thus taking seriously the modern existential- 
ist concerns); rather It took over the wounds of this nature and made 
them His own in order to heal them by love. 

Thus, one does not have to be an existentialist in order to give pri- 
otity to the person over nature. The mystery of Christ as defined by 
the Council of Chalcedon and as presented by St Maximus declares 
the faith: one Person, one of the Trinity, took freely the initiative, fol- 
lowing the good pleasure of another Person (the Father) and with the 
co-operation of another Person (the Spirit) to assume and hypostasize 
in His own Person the human nature in its state wounded by sin and 
death, respecting fully its integrity and dynamism, transmitting to it 
the qualities of His own nature, healing it by His own death, and ele- 
vating it to the level of participation in the divine life. In this faith, 
there is not the slightest conflict between nature and person. On the 
contrary, there is full and perfect harmony between them. And there 
is nothing more relevant than this for the existential needs of the hu- 
man being in every age and place. In Christ it has been shown that 
freedom is not freedom from (nature and the Other) but freedom for. 
It is identical to /ove. 


speak of it in its present state in the most negative terms, describing it as existing in a state of 
necessity under the “tyranny” of death, owing to biological birth (4 a0 48oviv &x tod Addy 
yéveatc Tupavvoica thy vary, Bopiy TQ 90 ن٣۶ ہ6‎ nupemewme. 632D). Cf, 633C: "rovc 
obv txpåtet rfj poems Quvae reto (ó ۷۷ہ8۵‎ ۰(7 
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Theological personalism, as expounded in the various writings of 
the present author, has been met with criticism, mainly on the ground 
of the question of its faithfulness to patristic thought. Some of this 
criticism is based on gross and, perhaps, deliberate distortion of my 
views‘, This makes any response meaningless. Constructive criticism 
is always welcome, as it can stimulate further clarifications and even 
reconsideration of one’s position. 

In the present paper I have used the theology of St Maximus as a 
criterion for theological personalism in general and my own work in 
particular on this subject. To some readers it may appear that in this 
atticle I have shifted from my previous position. I would be fully pre- 
pared to admit that, provided that certain clarifications be made. 

The first clarification concerns the alleged dichotomy between na- 
ture and person and the conflict between these two in my work. In this 
paper, I have insisted that according to St Maximus (and the Greek 
Fathers in general) nature and person form an unbreakable ontological 
unity, as they represent two aspects of every being, divine or human. 
This is a view I have always maintained and stated already in my Being 
as Communion many years ago.5 As I made it clear in the present paper, 
the dichotomy between nature and person is to be found in Medieval 
thought and does not express the Greek patristic tradition. As to the 
conflict between nature and person, this arises only when nature is ex- 
perienced as necessity, which applies only to the actual (fallen) state of 
existence, To transfer this to God or to creation as such would amount 
to a misrepresentation of my thought. 


54 Such distortions of my thought are uncovered and criticized by Alexis Torrance in his 
article: “Personhood and Patristics in Orthodox Theology: Reassessing the debate,” Zhe Heyth- 
rop Journal, 52 (2.011) 700-707. See also, D. Bissias, “Loudovikos on Communion and Other- 
ness by John Zizioulas: Dictated Error,’ bitp:/bissias.blogspot.com/2010/12. On the basis of such 
distortions, I am accused of no less than six heresies: Manichaeism, Arianism, Monotheletism, 
Monophysitism, Neoplatonism, and Docetism, plus, for good measure, an interminable narcis- 
sism! This, obviously, is far from being a model of unbiased, constructive, and academically 
honest criticism. 

55 Being as Communion, 1985, p. 41f. (n. 37). 

56 Fora transfer of my negative statements about nature in its present state to creation as 
such, see D. Farrow, "Person and Nature. The Necessity-Freedom Dialectic in John Zizioulas;" 
D.H. Knight (ed.), The Theology of John Zizioulas, 2007, p. 122. Nothing in my writings referred 


to by Farrow suggests a "conflation" between creation and fall or that "the fall is somehow im- 
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All the negative characteristics of nature in my work presuppose 
an understanding of nature as a concept having priority and predomi- 
nance over the person. Such is the case with classical Greek thought, to 
some extent with trends in Western theology and philosophy, and, ex- 
istentially speaking, with our actual experience of nature, as it involves 
individualization and death. Some would interpret this as “existential 
influence,’ while others would go as far as to see in it an “escape” from 
nature, or an “undermining” of it! In order to “defend” nature from 
such a “dangerous” position these critics would invoke the positive ref- 
erences to nature by the Greek Fathers, St Maximus in particular. But 
in so doing they overlook the fact that these Fathers refer positively to 
nature either as a universal concept or as a normative state (xoà pctv) 


as it was intended and willed by God (Xoyog ddcews). Whenever these 


plicit in creation." The point I make in these writings is that the fall has prevented creation from 
overcoming the limitations inherent in creaturehood (corruptibility, mortality, etc.). It does 
not follow from this that the fall was "implicit" in creation. As to Farrow’s suggestion that it is 
sin that is the ultimate threat (p. 123), this is probably the real issue behind our disagreement. 
For the Greek patristic tradition, the real threat was not sin but mortality due to createdness. 
(See e.g. Athanasius, de inc. 4 and 7: the problem with the fall was not sin—this would have 
been solved by repentance and forgiveness—but the "subjection of the human beings to the 
corruptibility due to their nature (xaxà pbow $0opd); ie., to creaturebood, since “the human 
being is by nature (xaxà pctv) mortal having come out of nothing (=creaturehood)”). Maxi- 
mus adopts the same view (Amb. PG 91,1308CD). 

As to the application of necessity to God's nature, all statements in my writings which 
speak of “necessity” in divine nature presuppose the hypothesis that divine nature is conceived 
apart from or prior to divine personhood: in such a case (which in fact does not apply to God 
since in God nature and person are inseparably united as two aspects of His being) ovr refer- 
ences to divine nature would make God a “necessary being” and God's nature a necessity for 
God. In other words, a personless nature in God (or in humans), or a nature which has—in our 
statements about it—the priority over the person, is subjected to necessity. It is in this sense 
and in such a context that it can be said that the person “frees nature from necessity.” The real 
point, therefore, in speaking about necessity and freedom is not that nature=necessity, and 
person=freedom (which is, more or less, how my position is presented), but that nature and 
person must be spoken of together, for otherwise nature is subjected to necessity (which does 
not form part of its definition). The whole point in this paper has been to affirm, with St Max- 
imus, that nature may be endowed with freedom and will, but it is the person that makes this 
freedom and will exist; otherwise it remains évundotatos (a-personal=non-existent). It is in 
the same spirit that we must understand also my references to divine nature and personhood. 
‘The problem is, therefore, in the final analysis, that those who refer to patristic statements about 
freedom as “a characteristic of nature” take nature as a concept in itself (a Medieval tendency) 
and forget that in the Greek Fathers all natural characteristics (including will and freedom)— 
and nature itself—remain non-existent without the person who "enhypostasizes" them. Thus, 
in conclusion, nature is not free (willing, self-determinative, etc.) unless it is hypostasized. In 
this sense it can be said that the person makes nature free. 
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Fathers refer to the state of nature under the threat or the yoke of death 
they are far more negative than I am in their references (Thus, e.g., 
Athanasius? and Maximus above). 

Therefore, "freedom from nature" means, in my writings, not to 
subject the particular to the universal by giving priority to substance 
over hypostasis in ontology, and at the level of experience (so called “ex- 
istential") to seek redemption from the present (fallen) state of existence 
in which nature is imposed on us as a necessity (&veyxaloc, in the words 
of St Maximus), particularly through individualism (in both its onto- 
logical and its moral sense) and death. This redemption is offered by 
Christ and constitutes the object of asceticism (which, strangely enough, 
is regarded by some critics as missing in my writings!). Asceticism in St 
Maximus’ thought is not so much the Evagrian contemplative type 
which would be based on the Adyot of creation; its aim is rather, as Sher- 
wood observes, to combat individualism (QAaurla) and reach love. * 
This is not entirely unrelated to nature. As we have seen in this article, 
contrary to what certain scholars believe, Maximus distinguishes be- 
tween person and &touoy, associating the latter with the concept of na- 
ture as a category arrived at by a process of division. This is an observa- 
tion he makes with regard to Christology but, given that Christ is the 
perfect and ideal human being, it must be applied also to anthropology. 

The view, therefore, that the concept of the individual does not 
relate to self-love, division, lack of communion, etc., in the Fathers? is 
far from being correct. Maximus, as we have seen, relates &rouov—not 
mpdawrov—to nature as the outcome of a process of division, and, al- 
though he does not say that explicitly, he thereby points to the relation 
between nature and individuality also at the existential level. The task 
of a systematic theologian who tries to be faithful to patristic thought 
is precisely to make explicit what is implicit in the expressions of the 
Fathers (this is where he is different from the historian who must 
limit himself to what is explicitly said by the Fathers).* 


57 See note 56 above. 

5* P, Sherwood, St Maximus the Confessor, pp. 81-99: “Maximus perhaps best of all indi- 
cates what is most proper to his thought: the insistence on gnome and on love" (p. 99). 

59 Larcher, Personne et nature, pp. 237ff. (esp. 292). 

9 ‘This is no easy task; it requires faithfulness to the words of the Fathers combined with 
openness to questions which the Fathers had not raised in their time. 

61 Yet, the work of the historian, too, is not conceivable without hermeneutics. “Pure” his- 
tory, without the intervention of the historian’s horizon of thought is impossible, as is pointed 
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Another issue that has come up in the present article and relates to 
criticisms occasionally expressed concerning my views on personalism 
is that of the "priority" ofthe person in relation to nature in ontology. 
Nature and person are linked up together in ontology as the general 
(universal) to the particular, or the “one” to the “other” (or “the ma- 
ny’): there is no nature without person, and vice-versa. And there is no 
conflict between these two, except, as we have seen, in the fallen state 
of existence. Nature and person form two inseparable aspects of being. 
Yet—and I have insisted on that in my writings—there is a dynamic, a 
movement, in being, a sort of “causation.” Nature and person do not 
co-exist statically and “symmetrically; neither in God nor in creation. 
The priority of nature has been the characteristic of classical Greek 
thought: everything springs from nature or substance, either as $rep- 
xeiuévn (Platonism) or iroxeıuévy (Aristotelianism). Western theology 
has on the whole avoided assigning the role of "cause" either to nature 
or to person. The Greek Fathers (beginning with the Cappadocians 
and followed by Photius and later Byzantine theologians) have assigned 
the role of "cause" to the person of the Father in divine being, extend- 
ing it also to anthropology. My promotion of this idea has provoked 
the most negative reactions, not so much from the side of historians 
(no one can deny that the Cappadocians spoke of personal causation 
in God), but from that of systematic theologians who for various rea- 
sons (mainly sociological concerns) dislike ideas implying hierarchy. 

Maximus does not have to say much on this issue with regard to 
the being of God. It is in his Christology that we can find an answer to 
the question of priority with regard to nature and person. Our discus- 
sion in the present article has shown tha,t although the concept of na- 
ture plays a fundamental role in Maximus’ Christology, it is the person 
that “causes” nature not only to act but also to be, to exist. Human nature 
is dynamic; will is characteristic of nature precisely because nature is 
associated with motion.® But human nature is not adtoxlvytog; it is 


out by H.-G, Gadamer, Truth and Method, 2006: “understanding (the past) is not merely a 
reproductive but always a productive activity as well" (p. 296). 

9 E.g. Basil, Ep. 361 and 362, PG 32,1101-1104: human beings derive their being not from 
a common substance (xov) bàn) but from the person of Adam who is their dpyy and $mó0so; 
(=the cause). This patristic evidence is overlooked by Larchet (Personne et nature, p. 343f) in 
his passionate attack on my position. 


$9 C£ P. Sherwood, St Maximus the Confessor, p. ssf. 
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moved by the Person of the Logos‘; the person causes it to act (&vep- ` 


yey). This is so because it is the same Person that causes it to be: Christ's 
human nature “came into being for (or because of) the Logos” (Ep. 15, 
PG 91560C).5 Causation is present also in Christology, and it is re- 
lated not to nature but to the person. In the horos of the Council of 
Chalcedon, which St Maximus follows faithfully, the subject through- 
out the confession of the mystery of Christ is a Person (the Logos); na- 
ture follows and is adjusted to the initiative of the person. 

The allergy to personalism in theology, displayed by certain au- 
thors, can hardly be justified by the study of St Maximus. As one of the 
best exponents of St Maximus’ thought, the late Father D. Staniloae, 
has put it,“ everything in Maximus’ Christology centers on the person: 
divine and human freedom met and achieved perfect unity “in the hy- 
postasis” of the Logos, and in this way “the human being was lifted 
above the determinism of nature or accepted this determinism freely.” 
Christ, writes Staniloae, “deified nature because he deified in a real 
mannet its will, and, again, he deified the will (of nature) because the 
Hypostasis, which willed in the human will, was the Logos of God.” It 
is in and through the person that the nature is deified. 


٤4 See above. 

$5 ‘The view expressed by certain authors (e.g, M. Doucet, Dispute de Maxime le Confesseur 
avec Pyrrbus, 1972, p. 209-211, followed by Larchet, Divinisation, p. 370f.) that Maximus taught 
the assumption by Christ of a “common” or “catholic” human nature to which He gave “par- 
ticular characteristics” by His hypostasis, appears to be problematic, Such a view would some- 
how presuppose the “existence” of a common human nature “before” its assumption by the 
Logos ("préalablement à cette assumption,” in the words of Larchet). This view brings us back 
to the Medieval debate between realists and nominalists with the implication that St Maximus 
was a “realist” with regard to the idea of nature, since he is presented as advocating the existence 
ofa common nature "before" ("préalablement") its hypostasization by the Logos. But Maximus 
was neither a “realist” nor a “nominalist.’ He was not a realist because he did not conceive of a 
catholic nature as existing at all prior ("préalablement") to its assumption by the Person of the 
Logos. And he was not a nominalist either (at least of the main stream of Medieval nominalists, 
such as Occam, etc.) because he believed that human nature having come to existence in and 
through its assumption by the person of the Logos (“tod elvat \aBotou thy yéveaw". Ep. 15. PG 
91,560C) was a real catholic human nature and did not remain a “concept” in the mental world 
of notions, as a nominalist would be inclined to think. When St Maximus writes that the Logos 
gave to His human flesh its very being (7è elvat AaBoboa), he clearly implies that in the Incarna- 
tion there was no such thing “available” for assumption as a “common” nature which was to be 
“particularized” by the hypostasis of the Logos. A non-particularized nature is évundatatos and 
therefore fictitious; it simply does not exist (GvirapkToy), according to St Maximus. 

See D. Staniloae, "Introduction; The Mvoraywyla of Saint Maximus the Confessor (ed. 
By Apostolike Diakonia of the Church of Greece), 1973, pp. 54-62 (in Greek). 

% Note that Staniloae speaks of “determinism” in human nature. 
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All references to nature and person in my writings have to be un- 
derstood in the light of the above clarifications. Any negative state- 
ments about nature apply to ontology only when a disjunction or con- 
flict between nature and person occurs either at the level of thought 
(e.g. in classical Greek philosophy, especially in ancient Greek tragedy, 
or in later Medieval and modern philosophy) or in the experience of 
our actual (fallen) existence. Both protologically and eschatologically, 
nature and person-hypostasis “co-exist” harmoniously as two aspects 
of every being. At this level, there is nothing negative about either of 
these two in my thought.* Yet—and this continues to be my position, 
supported, in my view, by the study of St Maximus—this harmonious 
“co-existence” involves a dynamic and a movement of nature which is 
not adtoxlyytog; it is due not to nature but to the person. This is true not 
only about Christology but also about God's Trinitarian existence? 


The criticism of my alleged undermining of nature derives from a confusion of the 
Greek patristic concept of nature (which is what I discuss in my writings) with the Medieval 
and later idea of natura pura which has led historically to an objectification of nature as a res, 
conceivable in itself (as the material or the biological “nature”) and often in opposition to or 
contrast with the person. The concept of person I discuss in my writings has nothing to do with 
such an opposition or contrast, The conflict between person and nature in our actual (fallen) 
existence to which I often refer, and which apparently has given rise to the above criticism, 
should not be understood as implying an ontological dichotomy (a contrast between two “ob- 
jects”: person and nature), but as a "disturbance" and "upset" in the harmonious “co-existence” 
of the fundamental aspects or dimensions of being, its ۸۸۲۰۶ and its Tporog, This conflict is ex- 
actly what St Maximus describes as the state in which “nature revolts against itself according to 
سر‎ (chy pbow Kate thy ۷۳ apès Eavtiy otacdlovouy)” Exp. orat. dom. PG 90,901C. 
My references to our “biological existence” in our actual (fallen) state are meant to describe 
exactly this Maximian idea and not to indicate an opposition to nature, (Alexis Torrance’s sug- 
gestions in his article (p. 703)—see n. 54 above—about a possible interpretation of my position 
on person and nature in the spirit of the Pauline concept of oupkixds-puyrkdc-rvevpatixds 
deserve positive consideration. Note, for example, how St Maximus defines yuyixdv dvOpwrov 
in Ep. 9 (PG 91,4.48D); "Ihe word of Scripture has, in my view, called yuyrxdv the natural man 
(pvorxdy &vOpurrov)” because nature is considered in its characteristic (i80r1ç) of "birth and 
corruption (yéveotv xal 68opéy).” This definition ofyvyucóc by St Maximus fits exactly my own 
analysis of the "biological hypostasis" in Being as Communion). 

® This is exactly what we mean by expressions such as the following: “God as person—as 
the hypostasis of the Father—makes the one divine substance to be that what it is: the one God"; 
“the ontological ‘principle’ or ‘cause’ of being—i.e. that which makes a thing to exist—is not the 
substance or nature but the person or hypostasis." Being as Communion, p. 41 (and n. 37). The 
same ontological principle that we find operating in St Maximus’ Christology lies behind the 
above statements concerning Trinitarian theology. There is no “shifting” from this principle in 
the present paper, only a clarification of it with the help of St Maximus’ Christology. 
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and about humanity,” even about the cosmos.” It is the person that 


“hypostasizes” (or gives existence to) nature in all these cases. Theo- 
logical personalism is meant to affirm, not to diminish, the dynamism 
of nature, not, however, by allowing nature to be “self-existent” (Maxi- 
mus, as we have seen, rejects the philosophers’ definition of substance as 
the “self-existent”) and self-moving but by making the person move and 
raise nature above nature (rtp dvaw),” ie. by Liberating it from the vi- 


7^ Except for the fallen state of its existence in which, as we have noted, the person is sub- 
jected to the necessity of nature, each one of us coming to being by and through the laws of 
nature (including corruptibility, mortality, individualism, etc.). Being as Communion, pp. وھ‎ ff. 
and Communion and Otherness, pp. ssf. It must be noted and underlined however that, unlike 
the position of existentialist thought, this fallen state of human existence is not what defines 
the human being either protologically or eschatologically. In both of these states of human ex- 
istence, it is the Christological model that defines humanity: nature and person co-exist harmo- 
niously as two inseparable aspects of being, but it is the person that hypostasizes nature and directs 
its movement towards its end. The Aristotelian (and Thomist) view that the principle of becom- 
ing must be sought in nature is qualified in the thought of St Maximus by the crucial role played 
by the person in teleology. 

^! Cf. A. Nesteruk, The Universe as Communion, 1008, passim, and pp. 235f. Also my “Re- 
lational Ontology: Insights from Patristic Thought” in J. Polkinghorne (ed.). The Trinity and 
an Entangled World. Relationality in Physical Science and Theology, 2010, pp. 146-156. 

72 The idea of ixtp pbow is placed in Christological perspective by St Maximus. Nature is 
endowed with a movement towards God, but it cannot by itself reach its téhos, God. Maximus 
is clear about that: there is no power in nature that can be capable of receiving deification (Où 
yup čxopev Sextixhy docet týs Semoems 85+۰ Quest. Thal. PG 90,324). A person divinized 
by nature would be God by nature (4mb. PG 91,1237D). More than that, "nature is incapable of 
conceiving what lies above nature” (Quest. Thal. PG 90, 321A). Theosis is, therefore, above nature 
(ontp pow) and is a gift (yáptc). The concepts of brtp daw and of yápi; coincide. Xépig and 
ہن‎ do not mingle with each other (“oddapss dXAydors coudupévtwy Tav ¿v vosi Kal xdprtt 
۸۸۷۰۳۷۰۷۳ Quest. Thal. PG 90,385A). But, it must be emphasized, grace or the supernatural, coin- 
cide in St Maximus’ thought above all in the event of the Incarnation (Quest. Thal. PG 90;725B- 
728A. Cf PG 90,400AB; 4014A; Amb. PG 91,1313D etc.) and our theosis in the eschata which, 
according to the ancient scholiast of St Maximus, deifies our nature “according to the person” 
(xurû, thy indotacw) leaving it human according to its nature (katz Thy otolav)" (Quest. Thal. 
PG 90,321). The grace of God (and the drép pto) is to be found in its highest form in the 
assumption of the human nature by the Person of the Logos. The Person of Christ is the bearer 
of grace par excellence (cf. the comment of the ancient scholiast in Quest. Thal. PG 90,729C: 
“That our Lord and God is yáptc see ... [the expression] fill of grace and truth”). The location of 
ydpts in the natures and not in the Person of Christ would amount, once more, to a disjunction 
between nature and person and would contradict the principle that it is the person that hypos- 
tasizes and moves the nature, It is, therefore, a mistake to speak of grace versus (or instead of) 
person. Suffice it to recall the Pauline expression: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love 
of God the Father and the communion of the Holy Spirit” (II Cor. 13:13). It is not accidental 
that St Paul attaches grace to the Person of Christ, and not to the other Persons of the Holy 
"Trinity. It is the Person of Christ that is the bearer of grace par excellence. 
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cious circle of the tautology of self-existence to which a certain type of 
philosophy has condemned it. Nature is, indeed, endowed with move- 
ment, will, etc., but it is the person that makes this movement and will 
move towards the fulfillment of its purpose (1£Aoc, ooróc), which is the 
liberation from self-existence to an existence for the other and as other. 

This personalism is a fundamental lesson from Christology which 
St Maximus, more than anyone else, has taught us, It is a confirmation 
of the personalism which the Cappadocian Fathers applied to Trinitar- 
ian theology. 
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St Maximus’ Concept of a Human Hypostasis 


Torstein Theodor Tollefsen 


How should we define St Maximus’ concept of a human person?! 
To put the question this way, however, is ambiguous. The term person 
may have quite different connotations in modern contexts and in a 
church Father of the seventh century. On the one hand, we have the dif- 
ferences in terminology; on the other hand, there are the differences in 
theological and philosophical context and challenges. In late antique 
Christian thinking, rpdcwrov and dxdotaots, words we translate as per- 
son and hypostasis, usually mean the same. Certain modern approaches, 
inspired by personalism, have stressed the importance of person and 
hypostasis and shed a light of suspicion on concepts of essence and na- 
ture.’ There is urgent need of clarification here, since it should be obvi- 
ous for a student of Maximus’ thought that terms like essence, nature, 
activity, hypostasis, and person are all necessary and basic for his whole 
theological and philosophical project. What I try to identify in this pa- 
per is Maximus’ concept of a human person or hypostasis, and examine 
how he relates this concept to essence, nature, and, as we shall see, activ- 
ity. If Maximus gives any priority to the hypostasis at the cost of essence, 
one has to gather from his own texts how and why he does so. His con- 
cept of hypostasis should be documented without any modern biases. 


! Twant to thank my friend Ronald Worley of his assistance with the English language (all 
mistakes are my responsibility) and my retired colleague professor Jon Wetlesen for construc- 
tive critique and valuable comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

> Cf here Zizioulas (1985), 27-49. There are a lot of interesting and challenging points in 
Zizioulas approach, even when I disagree with him, but I do not think it is possible to claim 
the fathers as primary sources for his concept of person. 
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Maximus pays a lot of attention to ontological categories for the simple 


reason that a consistent ontology is for him theologically urgent. 

We start with considering some key terms. There are (at least) four 
Greek terms that could be applied when speaking of a single entity ex- 
isting within time and space coordinates, viz. Tò dtouov, Td Kad’ Exaotov, 
Tpdcwnov, and trdataatc. (i) In philosophical usage tò &rouov typi- 
cally identifies the last item in a “division” of being, the last item in a 
Porphyrian tree. While genera and species are divisible, the one into 
species, the other into “individuals, individuals cannot be further sub- 
divided without being destroyed physically. Animals may be divided 
into species like horse and man, and man may be subdivided into Peter 
and Paul. Paul, however, cannot be subdivided. To be Paul means to be 
an ontologically indivisible entity. (ii) The next term, the tò xa’ &a- 
cov, is opposed to tò xa0ó)ov. They are the extremes in a system of 
classification, like in the Porphyrian tree. That which concerns the whole 
or the universal (tò xaXov) may be subdivided into genera and species 
from the highest level of generality down to the least general concepts, 
viz. the species. The species contain that which concerns each or the 
particular (tò xa’ éxaotov). 

A section from Maximus’ Ambiguum 10 illustrates this point. He 
describes how oboe itself is distributed (“moved”) by the divine activity 
of expansion and contraction, This distribution establishes the cosmos 
as a system in which beings are interconnected in an orderly way.* The 
system itself, its interconnectedness and internal dynamics, is based on 
the principles of /ogoi and tropoi that secure the particular beings in their 
essential identity and provide for the possibilities of activities and devel- 
opments. Maximus says that the orderly system of the cosmos reaches 
its limit “below” in the forms (và e181) or in “the most specific forms" 
(x&v ہہب ۵ء‎ eidev). What does this mean? 

The term “most specific ein” is used by Porphyry and is treated at 
length by Barnes; It means the last species under which particulars are 
grouped. We shall not dive into prolonged discussions on the Porphyr- 


? We shall have to avoid entering into the diverse theological contexts where these con- 
ceptual tools are applied, since there is material there for a whole book and probably more. 

4 Amb. 10, PG 91: 1177b-c. 

3 Porphyry transl. Barnes (2008). 

€ Porphyry, Isagoge, CAG IV, 1, 4-5, translated in Porphyry transl. Barnes (2008), 6. 
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ian doctrine or on the sources of Maximus logic? However, I am not 
sure that the tò eidtxatatov of Maximus is a species in the Porphyrian 
sense. One now and then gets the impression that scholars consider 
ovata or essence in Maximus to be purely universal? Prestige indicates 
this, but even so there seems to be a certain tension in his exposition. He 
says "Maximus equates ousia with species (eidos), distinguishing it from 
hypostasis by saying that the latter denotes particular instance embod- 
ying the ousia or eidos’? One may already feel the tension between ousia 
as universal and ousia as form and the essence of the particular being in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics book 7." Aristotle seems to me to have two ideas 
in mind. On the one hand, the question of being leads him to identify 
ovota as the eldoc which is the constitutive ontological principle answer- 
ing the question of what it means for an entity to be. On the other hand, 
this quest for what it means to be is in his mind not separated from the 
notion of the intelligibility of entities. Such intelligibility, of course, is 
connected with the notion of universality. Even if this duality entails 
many problems and is at the core of prolonged controversies in Western 
philosophy, it is neither unreasonable nor uninteresting, I believe a sim- 
ilar tension is present in Maximus’ thought. I shall try to substantiate my 
claim since it is relevant for the topic of the hypostasis. 

Before we return to the Maximian passage just considered," we 
shall have a look at another section of the Ambiguum 10 where Maximus 
definitely considers the universal, with which he obviously thinks of the 
essence generically and specifically, as an abstraction.” The context is a 
contemplation of divine providence. Maximus says that God, despite 
what some pagan philosophers might think, executes His providence 
over universals as well as over particulars. Then he continues to say that 


7 Even though this is definitely a subject that needs careful investigation. 

8 This is an old view, represented by for instance Prestige (1952), 278-9. 

° Ibid. 

10 The interpretation of ousia in the Metaphysics 7 is a matter of controversy, One could, 
for instance, consider the books by Witt (1989) and Politis (2005), which also refer to other 
relevant literature. However, after having gone carefully through Aristotle’s text with students 
in a recent seminar, I consider the above interpretation as sufficiently reasonable. 

Amb, yo, PG 91: 1177b-c.‏ لا 

12 Amb. 10, PG 91: 1189b-1192a, cf. Amb. 41, PG 91: 1312b-d. 

13 For ancient discussions on providence, cf. Sorabji (2004b), 79-110. Some pagans thought 
that God's providence did not extend to individuals since God does not know individuals. That 
would be beneath His dignity. To this cf. Maximus Amb. 7, PG 91: 1085a-c. 
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universals consist of particulars and that if the particular examples ofany - 


logos should perish, then the universals will not continue to be: “For the 
parts exist and subsist in the wholes, and the wholes in the parts" (tà 
uép yàp £v Taic dAdty aI, Kal al (۸4٣۷۳۷۶ Ev Toîç uépect Kal elol Kal یوون‎ 
otyKao1). It is not immediately clear how this is to be understood. First 
we should notice that the Jogos cannot be destroyed, since all /ogoi are 
God's own thoughts and acts of will that define and institute beings 
through the act of creation. Secondly, the universals spoken of in this 
context must be universal abstractions made by the human mind, for if 
the particulars should perish, then these universals could probably be 
held to be abolished.5 However this is to be understood, we shall try to 
draw a few conclusions from the material just considered. 

Istarted this whole sequence by attempting to define the term par- 
ticular (tò a£" éxactov), which should be conceived in opposition to 
the notion of the universal (td xa0óXov). It seems obvious that Maximus 
thinks (i) that essential features of a generic and a specific kind are ab- 
stractions made by the human mind. However, the mind makes its ab- 
stractions from particulars made by God in accordance with His /ogoi 
as acts of will. (ii) This leads us to a second conclusion: the primary ob- 
ject of the creative act is the making of particular beings. God makes 
particulars, and because they exist we are able to abstract species and 
genera. Particulars, therefore, are ontologically basic. (iii) There is, how- 
ever, a third point to be made: Maximus is not a nominalist. Even if par- 
ticulars are ontologically basic, the specific and generic interconnections 
between beings are not empty abstractions. The /ogoi of the natures se- 
cure both the ontological identity of the particulars and the ontological 
bonds between them.“ It even seems obvious that ontological differen- 
tiation and identification on the basic level of the particulars, including 
the identity of particulars within their species, is secured by the internal 
ontological structure of the particulars themselves." 


14 Cf, Amb. 7, PG 91: 1077¢-1080a and 1085a-c. 

Tam not completely convinced that Maximus is right on this. Even if the mammoth is 
extinct it should be possible to have a universal concept of the essence of it. On the other hand, 
there would not any longer be any particular instances within the universal concept of “mam- 
mothhood,’ Could the universal be considered to be empty in that regard? What exactly does 
Maximus mean when he indicates that universals are abolished? 

15 C£ Amb. 7, PG 91: 1077c-1080b, and Ambiguum 10, 11892. 

17 Tt seems to me that a careful philosophical study of Maximus’ doctrine of essence, uni- 
versal, and particular is urgently needed. 
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This brings us back to the text from Ambiguum 10 where Maximus 
writes about the tò eidtxwtatoyv. Could we now see the contours of two 
basic senses of the term “essence” as used by Maximus? 

(a) The one sense is “essence as universal,” something that is con- 
firmed also by what he says in Opusculum 14, viz. that essence and na- 
ture are the same, both being common and universal, predicated on 
many and numerically different things and never circumscribing one 
person (mpdcwnov).* We may say, for instance, that Peter, John, and 
Paul are human beings, and "human being" is a universal that may be 
defined as "rational animal" We may say quite generally that the patris- 
tic doctrine of human nature emphasizes the properties of being an 
animal with intellect, reason, and will as essentially human. These are 
necessary and sufficient conditions for an entity to be a human being. 
They are necessary but, as we shall see below, probably not sufficient to 
be a human hypostasis. The identification of man as an animal is im- 
portant in more than one respect. On the one hand, it means that man 
is an animated bodily being; on the other hand, it means that man is 
somehow interconnected with other living things. We shall return to the 
last point below. 

(b) The second sense of “essence” leads us to the tò elóucórterrov. The 
orderly distribution of essence that we found above in Ambiguum 10 
(1177b-c) reaches its limit in the “most specific forms.” My hypothesis 
is that these are particular instances of the species, e.g., concretely exist- 
ing human beings like Peter and Paul. The reason is that it is very dif- 
ficult to believe that Maximus would describe the culmination of the 
orderly arrangement of the cosmos as if it terminated in anything else.” 
If this holds true, then I believe a definition of essence found in Opus- 
culum 23 could be introduced to highlight this interpretation:? “On 
the one hand, essence shows the form itself and the nature, i.e., the very 
thing which exists by itself, while the hypostasis indicates a ‘someone’ 
of the essence" (6t1 ovata uev adtd Tè elBoc Kal thy poy, dep toti xa" 
Eautiy, «Aot, brdataatc ,ےڈ‎ Tov Ta TIS odolag Eudatver). This whole 
sentence witnesses to the notion, deplored by Prestige above, of the es- 


18 Opusc. 14, PG 91: 149b. 
9? Cf the comments on ib. 10, PG 91: 1189b-1192a above. 
2 Opusc. 23, PG 91: 260d-261a. 
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sence as individually instantiated.” However, this essence is not ab- ` 


stract since it is the essence of a particular being. Nor is it as such a uni- 
versal since it is the form or nature of an existing “something.” This 
raises philosophical challenges which we shall not address in this con- 
text.” However, it brings us directly to the topic of the present paper 
which we shall turn to now. 

We have reached the notion of a particular being that is an indi- 
vidual. Is this an hypostasis as well? Maximus’ concept of hypostasis 
cannot be properly understood without relating it to other concepts, 
such as essence and nature (oc, ducts), potency and activity (8óvaquc, 
évépyeta).” I believe that essence in the second sense suggested above, 
as a concretely existing way of being, is found in a very important Max- 
imian text in Chapters on Knowledge (1, 1-10) in which he reflects on the 
triad ousia-dynamis-energeia. It seems quite clear that essence in this 
text is, to quote from Opusculum 23, “the form itself and the nature, i.e., 
the very thing which exists by itself?*+ If this is correct, then we have a 
meaning of essence that comes close to one of the Aristotelian senses 
of the term ousia. In Aristotle’s philosophy, ousia means several things, 
and it is quite difficult to figure out how these senses fit together into 
one interdependent and unified family tree. Fortunately, that need not 
concern us now. What is interesting here is that, according to Aristotle, 
ousia in one primary sense is the form and the particular nature of a 
concretely existing individual being.” It is precisely this particular form 
and nature that makes it possible, when one experiences several par- 
ticulars, to abstract the universal essence of such particulars. How- 


?! This interpretation agrees with the results of Tórónen (2007), 52-55: “For Maximus, 
then, the individual instances of ‘all the created beings that are considered in species (s(3oc) and 
in genus (yévoc)' are hypostases or persons.” 

2 Cf note 10 above. 

23 "The terms ğóvapıç and évépye may be translated in several ways, possibly connoting 
slightly different conceptions. The first term may be translated power, potency, and potential- 
ity, the second as activity, actuality, and act. 

% Opusc. 23, PG 91: 260d-261a, . 

Cf Metaphysics, book 7, chapter 7 (1032b1-2): slog 88 Mya tò tl 7 elvan &áo vov Kal Thy‏ ت7 
Tpatyy ovalay; cf. De anima, book 2, chapter 1. This ontological primacy of form should be dis-‏ 
tinguished from the logical primacy of particular entities (“primary substance”) in the Categories.‏ 

26 Essence in the primary sense indicated here is the particular thing's particular essence 
that is its form. Essence in the secondary sense is always the common essence of numerically 
different particular things, and this common essence has an epistemic status since it is abstract- 
ed from the particulars. 
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ever, in the Chapters on Knowledge Maximus does not consider essence 
in the abstract sense. According to the Chapters of Knowledge, a crea- 
ture, probably meaning a particular being, is essentially constituted 
(oboe) with a delimited potentiality (or power, 8óvaquc) that may issue 
in concrete activities (évépyeia). With these distinctions in mind, we 
may now turn to Maximus’ conceptions of the human hypostasis.” 

In the first place, we shall return to Opusculum 23: “On the one 
hand, essence is the form itself and the nature, i.e., the very thing which 
exists by itself, while the hypostasis indicates a ‘someone’ of the essence 
(tóv tiva tňç oboíac)" One is probably justified to say here that the hy- 
postasis is that person, that “someone,” who carries the form or the es- 
sence in the concrete sense. Further on, in the same Opusculum, he says: 

For hypostasis is in all ways nature as well, like figure too is in all ways body. 

For hypostasis is not to be known without nature, and neither are figure 

or colour to be known without body. But nature is not in all ways hyposta- 

sis as well. For nature has the /ogos of being that is common, while hyposta- 

sis in addition has the /ogos of being that belongs to itself. The nature, then, 

has only the /ogos of the species, while the hypostasis is such that it in ad- 

dition shows a someone (xo vivóc).* 


Here we have now found two instances ofthe indefinite pronoun 
tic, meaning “someone, indicating a hypostasis, not an essence. We may 
consider the analogy he makes and see if it sheds any light on the topic: 
oyua, which may be taken as figure or shape, and colour cannot be 
known without body, nor can hypostasis be known without nature.” 
In this context Maximus obviously says that we cannot understand fig- 
ure or colour except as the figure and colour of a body. What Maximus 
says about the hypostasis could be interpreted thus: it is not possible to 
understand the hypostasis except as the hypostasis of this particular 
nature. It follows that Peter is in all respects man or human being. There 
is nothing in Peter that is not human. On the other hand, to be man or 


27 The general ontology that is worked out above is not limited to human beings only, but 
in the present context my objective is to investigate how Maximus’ concept of a distinctly hu- 
man hypostasis is to be understood. 

8 Opusc, 23, PG 91: 264a-b. 

? The question is what this means, Does it mean that it is not possible to think of figure 
and colour in separation from body or that we cannot come to know figure and shape without 
having come to know them from bodily beings? In the last case nothing prevents that they may 
be thought of separately when they once have been abstracted. 
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human beingis not in all respects to be Peter—to be man is not limited ` 


to him—since John, Paul, and countless other individuals can be said 
to be “man” or "human being” as well. 

In his Opusculum 10, Maximus makes a distinction between "being 
something ”(ہ)‎ and “being someone (t1¢).”3° This can be taken togeth- 
er with what we found above, viz. that it is a feature of being a hyposta- 
sis that it indicates a “someone.” In Opusculum 10, he also brings the 
important concepts of potentiality and activity into the picture and says 
that we are active as being “something” since activity (&vépyew) springs 
from the potentiality of the essence.” However, whenever an entity 
"gives form to the mode of activity” (tov tic £vepyelac oxynuatkertpórov) 
it manifests itself as a “someone.” In other words, the character of being 
a hypostasis consists in the capacity to give form to the mode of activ- 
ity. [interpret Maximus the following way: a human being is a hyposta- 
sis when he or she assumes the human essence with the potentiality (or 
power) of this essence in such a way that he or she forms its activities as 
belonging to himself or herself gua a someone. A human being cannot 
simply be understood as an essence that could be defined, but should 
be understood as a being who essentially carries with him or her a po- 
tentiality for activities (cf. the triad in Chapters on Knowledge, men- 
tioned above). Jn order to be an hypostasis, an entity must be a someone 
that gives form to its mode of activity. However, this condition is neces- 
sary but not sufficient for an entity to be a human hypostasis in the 
Maximian sense. 

Now, if Peter is in all respects man, could we identify this ypo- 
static character of “Petrine being” or “Petrine manhood” a bit closer? I 
suggest that two more things should be brought into the picture: first, 
Maximus’ doctrine of a combination of properties and, secondly, the 
doctrine that the hypostasis has its own Jogos." 


3 Opusc, 10, PG 91: 137a. 

3 Cf here Chapters on knowledge x, 1-10 as well. 

3 ‘There is, maybe, a third thing here, viz. Maximus’ understanding of assumption in the 
Christological sense. Maximus talks about the ineffable assumption (xpéoAnyic) of human 
nature in the Incarnation (cf. Amb. 5, CCSG 48: 2136-41). When Christ became man in the 
whole of His being, He assumed a human form and appropriated as His own (dg iStav adco) 
the whole of what man is (dmb. رو‎ CCSG 48: 23.85-9). The divine hypostasis of Christ, with 
its divine nature, appropriated humanity and, I suggest, acted like a principle of appropriation 
for His human essence. What does this mean? I suggest that this principle of appropriation is 
the hypostasis-character of an entity. 
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In Opusculum 26 (PG 91: 276a-b) Maximus gives two rather inter- 
esting definitions of individual and hypostasis: 


An individual is, according to the philosophers, a collection of 
properties, and this bundle cannotbe contemplated in another; ac- 
cording to the Fathers, such are Peter and Paul, or someone else, 
each of whom is distinct from other men by virtue of their own, 
personal properties. 


An hypostasis is, according to the philosophers, an essence with 
properties; according to the Fathers, it is the particular man, who as 
person is distinct from other men. 


How should this be interpreted? What is the difference between 
the “according to the philosophers” and the “according to the Fathers”? 
One possible interpretation could be that the philosophers define an 
individual as well as an hypostasis in an abstract and general way: an 
individual as well as an hypostasis is (i) a collection of properties and 
(ii) alogical subject of properties, possibly conceived as abstract predi- 
cates, If, for instance, a particular entity is defined this way, it is defined 
as a man with the general properties of, let us say, curly hair, being a 
fisherman, being the son of someone, etc. Even if none of the predicates 
are exclusive for the particular entity in question, the total combination 
is unique, but even so it is put in a quite general and logical way. We saw 
above that Maximus in Opusculum 10 distinguishes between “being 
something” (tı) and “being someone” (t1¢). Maybe we could say that 
the particular human being is defined “according to the philosophers” 
as “something? ie. as an instantiation of the human essence. ‘The Fa- 
thers, on the other hand, define individual and hypostasis as a nameable 
subject (for instance Peter) and as a someone that is distinct from other 
such “someones” by personal properties. One question is how Maximus 
understands the term “personal properties" At this point, one should 
be careful not to introduce modern notions of personal properties. 
That would be irrelevant here. In his Categories (chapter 2), Aristotle 
says something that may shed some light on this last point: “And then 
there is that class of things that are present in a subject, but that cannot 
be said of a subject.” He gives the examples of a piece of grammatical 
knowledge (4 cic ypauyatuch) and some particular whiteness (A Tl 
Aeuxdv). What he has in mind is, probably, concretely existing proper- 
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ties that are founded in a particular entity. Is this what Maximus has in ` 


mind? Tórónen makes a quotation from Maximus’ Letter 15 (PG 91: 
545a, slightly modified by me) that may be relevant here:? “For each 
one of us both participates in being by virtue of the common Jogos of 
essence, and is so-and-so by virtue of the properties which are around 
the /ogos of essence.” Could the personal properties, then, be particular 
properties that identify a particular being? If Maximus may be inter- 
preted this way, it should be possible here to distinguish a concept of 
individual and hypostasis that is conceived as “something” (“according 
to the philosophers”) from a concept of individual and hypostasis that 
is a “someone” (“according to the Fathers”). However, the difference is 
not particularly striking, and the interpretation I have offered here is 
only a suggestion or an hypothesis, since it does not seem to me that 
Maximus felt the urgent need to distinguish the concepts of individual 
and hypostasis the same way that modern thinkers do.* Even so, his full 
understanding of hypostasis is, as we shall see, quite rich. 

In addition to be a nameable someone, distinguished by personal 
properties, who gives form to its mode of activity, each hypostasis is cre- 
ated in accordance, not only with the Jogos of man, but with the /ogos 
of his human person (hypostasis). Here we meet the doctrine of man 
being created in the image and likeness of God. As we shall see, it brings 
with it not only a distinctive dynamics but also a mystery, since what 
we are in our deepest self, is hidden in the divine intention (/ogos). To 
be human and to be a person is basically, therefore, not our achieve- 
ment, but is rather a gracious gift from God. Even so, there is something 
to be achieved by our own effort, viz., as we saw above, how we give form 
to the mode of activity. However, something is definitely given before 
any activity occurs, The mystery that each of usis, is kept in the divine 


3 See Tórónen (2007), 53. Maximus quotes these words from St Basil's Letter 214, and he 
probably approves them, Cf. Térénen’s note 26. 

** St John of Damascus says that hypostasis means two things. It may simply mean essence 
(odala) or it may mean the individual or the distinct person (cf. Dialectica, ed. Kotter 1, 93). 
Further John says that the fathers called the particular (rd 8& uspicóv) individual, person, and 
hypostasis, such as Peter and Paul (cf. Dialectica, ed. Kotter 1, 94). Cf. Louth (2002), 47-53 and 
Törönen (2007), 52-55. I agree basically with Louth and Térénen even if I try to develop the 
concept of hypostasis a bit further. 

> Cf. Opusc. 23, PG 91: 264a-b (quoted above): “For nature has the Jogos of being that is 
common, while the hypostasis in addition has the /ogos of being that belongs to itself.” 
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being. Whenever we act out of the potential that is ontologically given, 
we give form to the mode of action zz accordance with or discordant 
with our nature (kate pctv, rape pctv) or, which comes to the same, 
in accordance with or discordant with the Jogos of our being (katà Aó- 
yov, Tapa Aéyov). The divine purpose of our life consists in this, that we 
should enter the mode of activity that is in accordance with the Jogos of 
our nature and realize our essential potential as an hypostasis. Christ, 
Maximus says, restores me to myself (uavt@) or rather to God. From 
this we may gather that it is essentially in the movement of conversion 
(2mtotpody) that man becomes a ۶۸۶۰ human hypostasis. It is interesting 
that something quite similar occurs in the constitution of hypostases 
in Neoplatonist systems, for instance according to Plotinus." An intel- 
ligible entity does not become itself simply in its separation from its 
source (i.e., in the procession, 7pod80¢), but is rather constituted in its 
own identity by the activity of conversion to its source. 

Maximus obviously thinks it is possible for man zor to be his prop- 
er self. One may live a life of delusion, separated from ones true pur- 
pose? My own self, my true self is kept in God, in the principles, i.e., 
the /ogoi, mystically contemplated by Him. This ontology has a lot of 
important aspects, one of which concerns what we could call the prin- 
ciple of or even the ontology of communion. Man is made in such a way 
that when he lives in accordance with his /ogos and executes his essential 
potential in the proper way, he may recognize that his being is divinely 
interconnected with the being of all other beings defined by the /ogoi.” 
In other words, he may discover contemplatively in himself his inter- 
connectedness with all being established by God. Man was originally 
designed as a microcosm, but failed as such. However, the economy of 
Christ restored ecclesiastically the microcosmic being of human nature 
and re-established the conditions of ontological communion between 
all creatures.*? To be fully actualized as a human hypostasis involves 
therefore the recognition of this essential ontological bond between all 


36 Myst. s, CCSG 69:24. 
37 Cf. Tollefsen (2012), 25, Louth (2002), 52-3. 
38 Maximus spiritual writings, such as the Chapters of love and the Chapters of knowledge, 
are to a large extent about the restoration of one’s proper being or one’s proper self. 
` 3 Cf Amb. 7, PG 91: 1081b. 
© C£ Amb. 41 for this, The Mystagogia is also important in this regard. 
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beings that are made by God. This has wide implications, both for the 
interpretation of Maximus’ doctrine of the spiritual life and for the de- 
velopment of a Christian consciousness of responsibility for our natu- 
ral environment. To be oneself hypostatically means to be intercon- 
nected actively with all there is and to be responsible for ones mode of 
activity in relation to every creature. 

What further implications could this have? It is tempting to say 
that this last feature of the hypostasis-character, as presented by Maxi- 
mus, should be interpreted as some kind of “self? “selfhood,” or “self- 
consciousness.” But if we choose to do that, we immediately enter an 
arena in which we confront all sorts of modern ideas of “self? self-con- 
sciousness, and personhood. This confrontation should definitely be 
made in a critical attitude as to what is and what is not in harmony with 
Christian requirements. One should not forget, however, that an ap- 
proach to self-consciousness in ancient thought should first and fore- 
most be made from ancient sources." However, that should have to be 
a topic for another investigation. On the other hand, whatever may 
result from such an investigation, Maximus understands the true self as 
a mystery to be achieved in the human being’s stretching out for God. 
This self is not an autonomous entity in its own right. It is rather an 
entity that is realized in a life characterized by being in accordance with 
what is not as such human, viz. with divine principles. 

There is a lot more to be said about the mystery of being an hypos- 
tasis according to St Maximus, especially ifone, in addition to the rath- 
er ontological categories that have been outlined above, dives into his 
anthropology proper and his doctrine of the spiritual life. However, 
ontological considerations are important as well. What we have found 
is that an hypostasis or a person is a nameable someone that is created 
with a mystical selfhood in the image and likeness of God. It is charac- 
terized by the essential potentiality self-determined to give form to the 
mode of its own activity. Whenever it is on its way to achieve itself in 
the proper way, it discovers itself as essentially interconnected with all 
being that is made by God. St Maximus’ concept of hypostasis cannot 
be separated from his concept of essence or nature and activity. This 
way he thinks communion is not founded on the concept of hypostasis 


íl One could, for instance, start with the material gathered in Sorabji ed. (20042), 134-71. 
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as such, but rather on the concept of essence or nature. The hypostasis, 
however, is the ontologically basic structure, the content of which is the 
essence as defining the potential that may issue in activities formed by 
the someone who is an hypostasis or a person. 


Abbreviations: 


CAG Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, Berlin 1882-1909. 
CCSG Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca, Brepols, Tarnhout. 
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St Maximus the Confessor’s Contribution(s) 
to the Notion of Freedom 


Demetrios Bathrellos 


I. Introduction 


In August 656, while exiled at Bizya, Maximus was visited by Bish- 
op Theodosius, a representative of the court and the Monothelite 
church of the capital. To his question, “how are you, my lord Father; 
Maximus replied that, “As God preordained before all ages a way of life 
for me in His providence, that's how I am." Theodosius, a little startled, 
asked again: “How can you say that? Did God preordain our individ- 
ual destinies before all time?" To this Maximus replied that, “if He had 
foreknowledge, assuredly He preordained as well.” Theodosius asked 
again: “What is the exact meaning of the words ‘had foreknowledge’ 
and ‘preordained’?” Maximus replied: “Foreknowledge pertains to 
thoughts and words and actions which come from us [é¢’ huv]. Predes- 
tination pertains to those accidents which do not come from us [oix 
¿tp hui]? Then Theodosius asked once again: “Which are those mat- 
ters that are from us and which those that are not from us?” And Max- 
imus replied again: “The matters which are from us are all acts of voli- 
tion, that is to say virtues and vices. Those which are not from us are 
inflictions of kinds of punishments which happen to us, or their oppo- 
sites. I mean that neither the punishment of illness is from us, nor the 
gladness of good health, although the operating causes of these states 
[do originate from within us]. For example, the cause of illness is intem- 
perance, just as the cause of good health is temperance, and the cause 
of the kingdom of heaven is the keeping of the commandments, just as 
the cause of eternal fire, too, is transgressing them.” Then to Theodo- 
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sius’ question: “How can you say that? Is that why you suffer in this’ 


place of exile, because you have committed some deeds worthy of this 
suffering?” Maximus replied: “I pray that, by this suffering, God may 
limit the punishments of which I was guilty in sinning against him by 
transgressing his commandments, which bring justification.” 

In this most interesting dialogue, we geta glimpse of how St Maximus 
understands the relation between divine providence and human freedom. 
The Pauline term that Maximus uses here (“npowpigev”)? brings to mind 
the fundamental and controversial protestant doctrine of predestination. 
However, Maximus would not accept anything like this doctrine, since 
the “predestination” he talks about concerns only the circumstances of our 
lives, not the way in which we freely respond to them. Although he be- 
lieves that our freedom has limits set upon it by God himself? Maximus is 
neither a predestinarian nor a determinist. Man is free, and the way in 
which he uses his freedom determines his eternal fate. It all depends on 
how he chooses to relate to God and on whether he obeys his command- 
ments or not. The commandments of God are justifying. If man obeys 
them, he will inherit life everlasting. If he does not, he will be punished 
eternally in hell. Maximus’ language is harsh and unambiguous. 

Maximus’ emphasis on obedience, however, brings to mind Christ’s 
obedience to the Father, exemplified primarily in the garden of Geth- 
semane. The Monothelite controversy of the seventh century offered 
to Maximus the opportunity to produce the last and fullest synthesis 
of patristic Christology in a manner that places the question of the hu- 
man will and freedom at the center. A full account of Maximus’ under- 
standing of and contributions to the concept of human freedom in 
general would require a large book. In this short paper, I will only stick 
to Christology, not only for the sake of brevity but also because in Jesus 
Christ—and in Jesus Christ alone—are we able to see the true man and 
human freedom in its authenticity. 


' For the text and the translation (slightly modified here), see Disputatio inter Maximum 
et Theodosium, Episcopum Caesareae Bithyniae, in Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neil (eds), Max- 
imus the Confessor and his Companions: Documents from Exile (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002), pp. 76-9. Maximus expresses similar views also elsewhere, for instance in Epistle 1, 
PG 91, 368D ~ 369C. 

? Romans, 8: 29-30. 

? As we see in the passage quoted above, there are things that do not come from us, things 
that are ‘odk ê’ pîv, and these are determined by God. 
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II. The philosophical background 


Ancient and late antique Greek philosophy was often excessively 
intellectualistic. As I have argued elsewhere, according to the funda- 
mental intellectualistic thrust of this philosophy, human will was ef- 
fectively reduced to a by-product of cognition. As Socrates, for in- 
stance, has been reported to believe, “nobody fails or does evil on pur- 
pose. Every evil action is due either to ignorance or to the fact that the 
evil-doer acts against reason because his irrational impulses are stronger 
than reason.”* Furthermore, Aristotle seems to see “a link of necessity 
between the judgment rendered by the intellect and the immediate ac- 
tion followed thereupon,’ which allows no room for a faculty of will.’ 
For the Stoics, “volitions or desires are a kind of beliefs. Seneca, for 
instance, famously claimed that “I do not obey God, rather I agree with 
him"" Moreover, Plotinus is “committed to the idea that the reasonable 
soul cannot willingly or knowningly sin."* Ifa Christian version of these 
ideas were endorsed, salvation would be understood to come about 
basically through the transmission of knowledge.’ 

This approach curtails human freedom in a drastic manner. Man 
will inevitably do what he knows is right—except perhaps in cases 
where he is not strong enough to control his sub-rational impulses and 
desires. But this reflects neither reality nor a Christian understanding 
of it. It must be conceded that sometimes people know what is good 
and try to do it, but the compulsive power of sin does not allow them 
to—Paul has articulated this in a dramatic way in Romans, 7: 14-25. 
At other times though, men know very well what is right and yet 
choose to do what is wrong. Nicollo Machiavelli is not wholly unjusti- 
fied in claiming that men are “good” only when this serves their inter- 


4 Albrecht Dihle, The Theory of Will in Classical Antiquity, Sather Classical Lectures, 
48 (Berkley: University of California Press, 1982), pp. 38-9. 

5 George Charles Berthold, “Freedom and Liberation in the Theology of Maximus the 
Confessor" (unpublished doctoral thesis, Catholic Institute of Paris, 1975), p. 149. 

$ Susanne Bobzien, "The Inadvertent Conception and Late Birth of the Free-Will Problem’, 
Phronesis 43 (1998), p. 142. 

7 See Epistle 96. 2, cited by Dihle, Theory of Will, p. 18. 

* R.A. Jun. Norris, Manhood and Christ: A Study in the Christology of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), p. 49. 

? For the above, see Demetrios Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ: Person, Nature, and Will 
in the Christology of St Maximus the Confessor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), p. 190. 
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ests. Even worse perhaps, people often use excuses or invent ideolo- 
gies in order to justify their sinful choices, and sometimes they even 
come to believe them. The idealized picture of man as a fundamen- 
tally good and rational being, which the antiquity-smitten Enlighten- 
ment produced, was shuttered on the philosophical level by the mas- 
ters of “the hermeneutics of suspicion,’ that is Marx, Freud, and Ni- 
etzsche, and on the historical level by the first World War. In the early 
Church, it was tested and found wanting primarily in the ascetic strug- 
gle of the Christian monks, and it was also officially condemned in the 
fifth century as the Pelagian heresy. 


IIL The theological background 


By Maximus’ times, two divergent approaches to Christology had 
been deployed. The first was shared by theologians who tended to em- 
phasize the unity of Christ in a way that often overshadowed the real- 
ity or the significance of his humanity. According to the heretical ver- 
sion of this approach, put forward by Apollinarius of Laodicea and his 
disciples in the fourth century and the monothelites in the seventh, 
Christ could not have had a human will. Because this will would neces- 
sarily and inevitably oppose the divine will—namely it would turn 
Christ into a sinner.” In the orthodox form of the same Christological 
approach, as we find it, for instance, in St Athanasius, the human will 
of Christ does not seem to have a distinct, clearly developed soterio- 
logical function and significance.” 


10 For an interesting presentation of Machiavelli's anthropology, see Philippe Nemo, His- 
toire des idées politiques aux temps modernes et contemporains (Puf, 2002), pp. 48ff. 

" For Apollinarius, see, for instance, AmoXuváptoc, [peg IovAutvdv, in Hans Lietzmann, 
"Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule: Texte und Untersuchungen (Tübingen: Verlag von J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1904), pp. 247. 22-7 and 247. 3o — 248. 7. For the Monothelites of the seventh 
century, see Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, esp. pp. 60-98.. 

? The question of whether for Athanasius Christ had a soul or not has been endlessly de- 
bated, A negative answer to this question has been given, among others, by Marcel Richard, 
“Saint Athanase et la psychologie du Christ selon les Ariens’, Mélanges de Science Religieuse 4 
(1947), pp. 5-54, J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, ^ edn. (London: A&C Black, 1977), 
pp. 284-9, and R.P.C Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Contro- 
versy, 318 — 3814D (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Academic, 2005), pp. 446-58. Alloys 
Grillmeier attempted a more balanced approach (Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, i, 
Von den Apostolischen Zeit bis zum Konzil von Chalcedon (451) (Freiburg: Herder, 1979), pp. 
460-79. The same applies to G. Christopher Stead, “The Scriptures and the Soul of Christ in 
Athanasius’, Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982), pp. 233-50. For a positive answer to the above ques- 
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Moreover, the Arian controversy of the fourth century had com- 
plicated things further. Some prominent fourth century Fathers, in- 
cluding Athanasius? and Gregory of Nazianzus,"* had argued that the 

fiat pronounced by Christ at Gethsemane belonged to his divine will. 

They said this in order to argue that Christ is God, since, as the frat is 
supposed to prove, his will is identical with the will of the Father and 
consequently divine. This view, however, if taken at face value, is theo- 
logically disastrous for four reasons. First, it confusingly identifies the 
will with the object of willing: Since Christ willed (object of willing) 
what the Father willed (object of willing), his will (as a faculty) had to 
be divine, as the Father's. Second, it implies that the human will of 
Christ could only express his sub-rational, instinctive aversion to 
death, but not his free decision to die in obedience to the Father. 
Third, the attribution of Christ's obedience to his “divine” will bears 
Arian overtones, since in this case Christ would not be fully God, for 
He would obey the Father with his “divine” will. And fourth, the 
aforementioned view leads to the conclusion that between the human 
will of Christ and his divine will there was a contrariety: the human 
will does not will death, the divine does—which smacks of Apolli- 
narism. This interpretation of the Gethsemane passage is unsustain- 
able, for in fact Christ in Gethsemane addresses God the Father as 
man and obeys him via his human will. Its fundamental confusion 
between the will as faculty and the object of willing will re-emerge in 
the seventh century and beset those who try to resolve the relevant 
Christological conundrums.’ 


tion, see, for instance, T.F, Torrance, "Athanasius: A Study in the Foundations of Classical 
Christology”, in idem Theology in Reconciliation (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1975), pp. 215- 
66 and A. Pettersen, “Did Athanasius Deny Christ's Fear?”, Scottish Journal of Theology 39 
(1986), pp. 327-40 and "The Courage of Christ in the Theology of Athanasius’, Scottish Journal 
of Theology 40 (1987), pp. 363-77. For a helpful overview, see K.K. Ng Nathan, “The Soul of 
Christ in St Athanasius’, Coptic Church Review 22.1 (2001), pp. 24-6. In my view, the evidence 
for Athanasius’ acceptance of a human soul in Christ is overwhelming, 

B Athanasius, Contra Arianos IIT, PG 26. 441B-C. 

14 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 30, 12, PG 36 117C - 120B and Paul Gallay avec la col- 
laboration de Maurice Jourjon, Grégoire de Nazianze: Discours 27-31 (Discours Théologiques), 
Sources Chrétiennes 250 (Paris: Cerf, 1978), pp. 248.1 — 252. 38. 

15 Fora detailed account of the interpretation of Christ's prayer in Gethsemane prior to 
Maximus the Confessor, see Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, pp. 140-7. For Maximus' own 
interpretation of the same passage, see, inter alia, Opusc. 6, PG 91, 65A — 69A. 
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Finally, the theological mindset of the so-called Alexandrian 


Christology had occasionally the tendency to highlight the “physical” 
dimension of our salvation, brought about through the deification of 
humanity by virtue ofits unity with the divinity in the hypostasis of the 
Logos. Accordingly, it did not always give due weight to the moral pa- 
rameters of Christology. Thus, the significance of the free human obe- 
dience of the Son to the Father throughout his life and especially in 
Gethsemane was not always sufficiently emphasized.“ 

But if some of the aforementioned theologians were not always— 
or were not at all—able to articulate the theological significance of the 
freedom of Jesus, some others, often grouped as “the school of An- 
tioch,” turned it into a key aspect of their Christology, There has been 
an enormous attempt in the twentieth century to discover the true and 
undistorted-by-theological-polemics teaching of this school’s most sig- 
nificant representatives, namely Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nesto- 
rius, but modern scholarship does not seem to have been able to chal- 
lenge the traditional view in a fundamental and conclusive way. It still 
seems true that Theodore and Nestorius shared a rather weak under- 
standing of Christ’s unity." This unity was largely dependent on Jesus’ 
obedience to the divine will. It was not a natural union (dvorKy Évo- 
ois)" or a union according to hypostasis (évacis xaf’ dndotact),? as 


Hanson goes too far in arguing that for Athanasius the “doctrine of the Incarnation has‏ ک۱ 
almost swallowed up any doctrine of the Atonement, has rendered it unnecessary. Once the‏ 
Logos has taken human flesh on himself, in a sense, certainly in principle, redemption is accom-‏ 
plished” (Zhe Search for the Christian Doctrine of God, p. 450). However, this tendency may be‏ 
traced in some writings of the so-called “school of Alexandria”‏ 

” For a useful, albeit not up-to-date, overview of the issue of Theodore's orthodoxy, see 
John S. Romanides, “Highlights in the Debate over Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Christology and 
some Suggestions for a Fresh Approach”, Greek Orthodox Theological Review و‎ (1959-60), pp. 
140-53 and R.A. Iun. Norris, Manhood and Christ: A Study in the Christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), pp. 246-62. For the question of Nestorius’ ortho- 
doxy, see Aloys Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, i, 2" rev. edn., trans. John Bowden 
(London: Mowbray, 1975), Pp. 559-68. For a more recent treatment of the Antiochene tradi- 
tion, see Paul B. Clayton, Jr. The Christology of Theodoret of Cyrus: Antiochene Christology from 
the Council of Ephesus (431) to the Council of Chalcedon (451) (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2007), pp. 53-74 and passim. . 

18 See, for instance, Cyril's 3” Letter to Nestorius, in Lionel R. Wickham, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria: Select Letters (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), 5, p. 18. 27 and 12, p. 28. 31-2. 

P? See, for instance, Cyril's 2” Letter to Nestorius, in Wickham, Cyril of Alexandria, 3, p. 6. 
rand 6, p. 8. 16-7, 
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Cyril, for instance, typically called it, but rather a moral union. This 
underscored the importance of Jesus’ human freedom, but it did so in 
a way that, on the one hand, undermined the hypostatic unity between 
divinity and humanity brought about by the Incarnation of the Logos, 
and, on the other hand, led to an unacceptable moralism, which threat- 
ened to reduce Christ to something like an Old Testament prophet and 
Christianity to a Judaic type of religion, according to which our unity 
with God is founded and almost exhausted in the keeping of his com- 
mandments.”° 

Origenism was one last component of Maximus’ theological back- 
ground. Origenism’s religious myth claimed that initially all spirits 
were united with God. But then they fell because of satiety. After a long 
period of purification, however, they will return to their initial state. 
But they may fall again, which will entail the repetition of the whole 
story ad infinitum. Here we find a self-contradictory maximization 
and, at the same time, minimization of human freedom. Man will be 
always, even in the state of full unity with God, “free” to say no to Him 
and to reject Him. But also he will have always to return to Him in the 
end. It seems that satiety and punishment do not leave much room for 
man either to remain freely with God or to stay freely away from him." 


IV. Maximus view of human freedom 
in its post-lapsarian form and in Christ 


For Maximus, human will has two aspects: the rational self-deter- 
mining one and the sub-rational and instinctive.” The latter moves to 
acts of willing without the free, personal intervention of the person." 
The will for life and the aversion to death, the will to eat, to drink, to 


2 For more on this, see Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, pp. 16-24. 

1 For Maximus dealing with Origenism, see Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua 
of Saint Maximus the Confessor and his Refutation of Origenism, Studia Anselmiana, 36 (Rome: 
Orbis Catholicus, Herder, 1955). 

? For more on this, see Bathrellos, Zhe Byzantine Christ, pp. 121-6. 

? In his Mystagogy, for instance, Maximus distinguishes between the intellectual (voepé) 
and the vital (twt) powers of the soul and argues that the former moves according to will 
(xatû pointy), whereas the latter moves unwillingly according to nature (kard dbow &mpo- 
atpétws) (PG 91, 672D); see also the critical edition by Charalambos G. Sotéropoulos, The 
Mystagogy of Saint Maximus the Confessor, 2™ edn. (Athens: n.p., 1993), p. 164. 6-93 and also 
the critical edition by Christian Boudignon, Maximi Confessoris Mystagogia, CCSG 69 ('Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 2011), p. 20. 288-92. 
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sleep, etc., are natural, instinctive volitional movements, They are not 
sinful in themselves, but often have to be resisted for the sake of ascesis 
or of obedience to God. Christ’s fiat in Gethsemane exemplifies this. 
His will to avoid death is natural and blameless. However, by virtue of 
his free, rational human will, Christ was able to take the human deci- 
sion to oppose the instinctive object of willing that desired life, through 
a volitional act of self-denial that conformed to the will of God. 
Maximus characterizes the human will as self-determining (avtefod- 
ctoy).5 This means that human will is not subject to any internal or exter- 
nal determinism. However, it does not mean that human will operates in 
an ontological, existential, and moral vacuum. After the Fall, human will 
is marred by sin and functions in a way that Maximus has described as 
gnome or gnomic will and as proairesis. We do not need to mention here 
all the relevant technical details of his terminology, but in general, for 
Maximus the gndmic and proairetic will usually signify the human natural 
willin its post-lapsarian form and function.“ This is marked by ignorance 
and deliberation, oscillation between good and evil, and the possibility, 
or perhaps even the probability, of choosing evil instead of good." 
Maximus applies all this to man after the Fall. But when he comes to 
Christ, he gives us a different picture. Christ's humanity is not stained by 
the blameful consequences of the Fall. In him we find neither ignorance 
and deliberation, nor oscillation between good and evil, nor even the pos- 
sibility of choosing evil. His human will is not simply sinless, but also dei- 
fied, on account ofits unity with the divinity. Asa result of this deification, 


* For more on this, see Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, pP. 146-7. 

5 Disputation with Pyrrhus, PG 91, 3o1B-C. 

% As John Zizioulas pointed out to me, a certain type of gnomic will may be seen also be- 
fore the Fall, and it is precisely this that made the Fall, namely man's turning away from God, 
possible. However, only after the Fall man is internally, so to speak, affected by sin, which means 
that his will and the way in which he uses it are significantly shaped by his fallen condition. 

77 For more on this, see, for instance, Opusc. 1, PG 91, 28D — 32B. See also R.-A. Gauthier, 

"Saint Maxime le Confesseur and la psychologie de l' acte humain", Recherches de théologie an- 
cienne et médiévale, 21 (1954), pp. 57-82; Marcel Doucet, "Dispute de Maxime le Confesseur 
avec Pyrrhus: Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes" (unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Montreal, 1972), pp. 355-85; Jose Julian Prado, Voluntad J Naturaleza: La Antro- 
pologia Filosofica de Maximo el Confesor (Rio Cuarto: Edicioneses de la Universidad Nacional 
de Rio Cuarto, 1974), esp. pp. 183-214 and 260-5; Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The 
Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, 24 edn, (Chicago: Open Court, 1995), pp. 
218-26; Jean-Claude Larchet, La Divinisation de l homme selon Saint Maxime le Confesseur 
(Paris: Cerf, 1996), pp. 135-41; Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, pp. 127-8, 
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Christ's fundamental moral orientation, predisposition, or maxim—to 
put it in slightly Kantian terms,” is towards the good, towards doing the 
will of God. Ignorance, oscillation between good and evil, and possibility 
of choosing evil are excluded from the beginning.” Christ takes concrete 
human decisions; there are in his life specific acts of his human will—such 
as the Gethemane frat —but these do not presuppose a gnomic or pro- 
airetic will. In Christ, human will reaches its best and highest form, be- 
cause it is taken up by God the Logos. He, as personal willing subject, 
moves and forms it in accordance with the divine will of God the Father. 


V. Further anthropological implications 


Now, let us see, in more detail, some anthropological aspects and 
implications of Maximus’ aforementioned teaching, which will further 
manifest his contributions to the notion of freedom. 

1. For Maximus, the human will is natural. It belongs to nature, not 
to person. Maximus openly disagrees with Pyrrhus claim that what is 
natural is also necessarily unfree or compelled (“Td 32 $votxóv ravTug 
Kal yveyKaopevov”).* For Maximus, “nothing which is natural is invol- 
untary in the rational nature." However, Maximus refers here to the 
rational part of human nature,” and thus he leaves out the instinctive 
movements of our subrational humanity, the emergence of which are 
independent of our volitional consent. Moreover, for Maximus, even 


? On this, see Immanuel Kant, Religion within the Bounds of Bare Reason, trans, by Werner 
S. Pluhar (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 2009), pp. 17ff. However, between the ap- 
proaches of Maximus and Kant there are important differences, which cannot be discussed here. 

? Jn his Disputation with Pyrrbus, for instance, Maximus argues that “it is not possible to 
say that Christ had a gndmé. For his [human] being, which subsisted divinely, had naturally an 
inclination to the good and a drawing away from evil, just as Basil, the great eye ofthe Church 
said when explaining the interpretation of the forty-fourth Psalm: ‘by the same line of inter- 
pretation, Isaiah said the same thing: [...] ‘before the child knows good or evil, it refuses evil in 
order to choose the good’ For the word ‘before’ indicates that he had by nature what is good, 
not inquiring and deliberating as we do [...].” (PG 91, 309A). For the English translation I have 
consulted, but not always followed, Joseph P. Farrell, The Disputation with Pyrrhus of our Father 
among the Saints Maximus the Confessor (n.p., ہد‎ n.d.), p. 32. 

30 For an analysis of this, see Bathrellos, Zhe Byzantine Christ, pp. 148-74. 

31 وط‎ PG 91, 293B; For Maximus refutation of this view, see ibid. 293B — 296A. 

7 Pyrr, PG 91, 293D — 296A. For the English translation I have consulted Farrell, The 
Disputation with Pyrrhus, p. 13. 

9 Prr, PG 91, 293B — 296A. In the same work, Maximus argues that in contradistinction 
to all other natures, the distinctive movement of the rational nature is self-determining. By 
contrast, the animal natures movement is that of impulse (kaf ópphv’); ibid., 301 A-B. 
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our rational self-determining will is not “free” in the sense of being de- 


void of orientation. It is by nature oriented to God, although this ori- - 


entation is affected and often misdirected by sin.+ 

2. On the other hand, if will belongs to nature, the mode of willing, 
namely the actualization of the human will in concrete acts of willing, 
belongs to person. Human nature has the ability, the potentiality, and 
the power of willing, by virtue of which the person, as the subject of will- 
ing, proceeds to specific volitional acts, Even our natural orientation to- 
wards God has to become particularized by each person in specific acts 
of willing. These personal acts of willing are not meant to oppose nature 
but to use its God-given capacity of willing in a way pleasing to God. For 
Maximus, the first step is not to achieve freedom from nature but free- 
dom from passions (“h vv rav navrédiig éhevOepla,” as he puts it)” 
Man should conform will (gémé) to nature, in order to avoid what is 
against nature," Furthermore, he should voluntarily use the law of grace 
in order to renew the law of nature.” But moreover—and this is the third 
and final step—he should also move willingly (Bovdjoet te xal yvouy 
katû mpoalpsaty) beyond nature and toward God. Thus he will experience 
an ekstasis from nature and achieve deification, which is 20ل‎ pUoty. 

3. For Maximus, human will is a distinct faculty and not simply a 
by-product of intellect and cognition. Jesus’ fiat at Gethsemane is im- 
portant not because it is rational, namely in conformity with the de- 
mands of reason, but because it is an obedient response to the will of 
God. Man’s existential predicament has not to do only with the lack 
of knowledge, but also with his voluntary decision to be against God. 
In this sense, psychological and religious attempts at “self-discovery” 
are at best inadequate. This does not mean that truth does not contrib- 
ute to our freedom. Christ himself has said that “you will know the 
truth, and the truth will set you free.” It simply means that knowl- 
edge cannot determine or compel human freedom; it is not, by and of 
itself, salvific. 


34 
35 
36 


For more on this, sce Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, esp. pp. 188-9. 

See, for instance, Maximus’ Disputation with Pyrrhus, PG 91, 292D — 293B. 
On this, see Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ, pp. 188-9. 

7 Ep. 32, PG 91, 628A, 

38 Ep. 3, PG 91, 309A. 

3 Ep. 2, PG 91,396C-D, 

® Ep. 9, PG 91, 445C-D; see also ibid. 448A-B. 

^ John, 8: 32. Translation taken from the English Standard Version. 
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4. What was mentioned above has obvious implications for sote- 
riology and, in particular. the question of Apokatastasis, which in our 
times has become, once more, very popular—even among theologians. 
At this point, I will only quote Fr Georges Florovsky at some length. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa anticipated a kind of universal conversion of 

souls in the afterlife, when the Truth of God will be revealed and 

manifested with compelling evidence. Just at that point the limita- 

tion of the Hellenic mind is obvious. Evidence seemed to it to be 

the decisive motive for the will, as if “sin” were merely ignorance, 

The Hellenic mind had to pass through a long and hard experience 

of asceticism, of ascetic self-examination and self-control, in order 

to overcome this intellectualistic naiveté and illusion and discover 

a dark abyss in the fallen soul. Only in St. Maximus the Confessor, 

after some centuries of ascetic preparation, do we find a new and 

deepened interpretation of the Apokatastasis. Indeed, the order of 

creation will be fully restored in the last days. But the dead souls will 

still be insensitive to the very revelation of Light. The Divine Light 

will shine to all, but those who once have chosen darkness will be still 

unwilling and unable to enjoy the eternal bliss, They will still cling 

to the nocturnal darkness of selfishness. They will be unable pre- 

cisely to enjoy. They will stay “outside” — because union with God, 

which is the essence of salvation, presupposes and requires the deter- 
mination of will. Human will is irrational and its motives cannot be 
rationalized. Even “evidence” may fail to impress and move it.** 

s. Human will and freedom are in desperate need of healing. This 
healing has both an internal and an external dimension. Maximus be- 
lieved that the internal purity of man is as important as his outside, 
moral behavior. He was fiercely opposed to the Nestorian view that 
Christ was internally sinful, namely stained by the sinful desires and im- 
pulses that result from fallen humanity, and only externally and actually 
sinless, namely, insofar as he never committed a sinful act. For Maximus, 
Christ was &mo£c (passionless) not simply éyxpatis (continent). He 
did not have to fight against sinful passions and desires, because He had 
none. To say that Christ had a gnomic and proairetic will was for Maxi- 


? Georges Florovsky, “The Last Things and the Last Events’, in Collected Works, iii, Creation 
and Redemption (Belmont, Massachusetts: Norland Publishing Company, 1976), p. 263. Flo- 
rovsky’s characterization of the will as "irrational" probably means that it is not necessarily sub- 
ject and obedient to reason. 


9 Opusc. 1, PG 91, 28D. 
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mus a great blasphemy, even if one hasted to add that by this He always 
chose the good in the end. Maximus did not share the Christological, 
and by implication anthropological, moralism of the school of Antioch, 
which posited that Christ had to struggle in order to overcome sinful 
inclinations.** For Maximus, Christ's humanity was pure and holy from 
the very beginning, and his moral struggle, exemplified in Gethsemane 
par excellence, was a volitional expression of his holiness.* 

6. Nestorian Old-Testament inspired moralism had a central dimen- 
sion: It tended to reduce the unity between the Logos and the "assumed 
man" to the identity of their object of willing ([r]avtoRovAla) resulting 
from the obedience of the latter.* Maximus’ response to this was that 
Christ's human obedience to the Father did not lead to but was preceded 
by the deification of his humanity." If we attempt to see the implications 
of this view for anthropology, we may justifiably argue that, mutatis mu- 
tandis, it naturally leads to what Nicholas Cabasilas would later argue in 
detail in his masterpiece Oz the Life in Christ. The first step of the life in 
Christ is the sacramental cleansing and restoration of our humanity and 
ofits faculties—and then follows the moral struggle that leads to holiness. 
A moralistic approach that underemphasizes the sacramental and charis- 
matic presuppositions of moral life is inadequate and misleading. 


* On this, see, for instance, Opusc. 1, PG 91, 28D-32A. This view is expressed in Theodore 
of Mopsuestia’s Contra Incarnationem, in PG 66, 972A—992C and by Nestorius The Bazaar of 
Heracleides, trans. and ed. by G. R. Driver and Leonard Hodgson (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1925), p. 63. 

For an exploration of the question of the sinlessness of Jesus from an Eastern Orthodox 
point of view, see Demetrios Bathrellos, “The Sinlessness of Jesus: A Theological Exploration 
in the Light of Trinitarian Theology’, in Paul Louis Metzger (ed.), Trinitarian Soundings in Sys- 
tematic Theology (London: T&T Clark, 2005), pp. 113-26. For the patristic background, see also 
my “The Patristic Tradition on the Sinlessness of Jesus’, forthcoming in Studia Patristica. 

4 See, for instance, Nestorius Ex rig deyoudvys abr émpavods uopoews Myov B, in Friedrich 
Loofs (ed.), Nestoriana: Die Fragmente des Nestorius, Gesammelt, Untersucht und Herausgegeben 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1905), p. 22.4. 5-10. For Maximus’ presentation and criticism of this view, 
see, for instance, Opusculum 15, PG 91, 172C — 173C and 180A. For a fuller treatment of Nesto- 
rian Christology and its moralism, see Bathrellos, Tbe Byzantine Christ, in particular pp. 16-24. 

47 See, for instance, Opusc. 1, PG 91, 32A-B, 

48 For this work, see Nicolas Cabasilas, La vie en Christ, 1, Livres I-IV, Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et annotation par Marie-Héléne Congourdeau, Sources Chrétiennes, 355 
(Paris: Cerf, 2009) and Nicolas Cabasilas, La vie en Christ, 2, Livres V-VII, Introduction, 
texte critique, traduction, annotation et index par Marie-Héléne Congourdeau, Sources Chré- 
tiennes, 361 (Paris: Cerf, 2009). 
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7. Human freedom is not fundamentally served by the multiplica- 
tion of choices on offer—especially if these are evil choices. As Rowan 
Williams has argued, the goodness of choice has to be demytholo- 
gized. Maximization of choice may be either unnatural (when, for in- 
stance, people insist on choosing even their sex) or unfair (when it 
results in the marginalization of people who are left only with second 
or third rate options as a result of other people's choices) or morally 
wrong (as is shown by the fact that in the abortion debate one group 
is termed “pro-life” and the other “pro-choice,” which, in fact means, 
by the standards of the first group, "pro-death").* Moreover, any em- 
phasis on the significance of choices that disregards the fact that the 
only fundamental and all-important choice is the choice for or against 
God is essentially atheist.’ True freedom is not to do so much with 
having many choices but with the ability to discern and make the right 
choice. To have access to evil choices and the possibility to choose 
them do not constitute the best type of freedom. Perfect freedom is 
that for which there is not even the possibility of choosing evil. Here 
Maximus is fundamentally at one with Augustine, who believed that 
"the will chat cannot sin at all is more free than the will that can either 
sin or not sin.” He who cannot choose evil is holier than and superior 
to him who can choose evil, even ifhe eventually chooses good. A free- 
dom for which the choice of evil is out of the question is the freedom 
of Christ and of the Saints in the kingdom.” The inability to choose 
good is its opposite. This is the “freedom” of the devil; it is the self- 
inflicted “freedom” of Hell. 

8. Finally, from Maximus’ point of view, we may safely conclude that 
human freedom is perfected through its conformity to divine freedom. 
Maximus insists that the human natural will is oriented towards God, 
who created it. Our freedom is, by nature, freedom for God. Therefore, 
the rejection of our God is also the rejection of our freedom. The modern 
atheistic slogan that only if God is dead can I be free expresses a tragic 


® For more on some aspects of this question, see Archbishop Rowan Williams, “Child- 
hood and Choice’, in his Lost Icons: Reflections on Cultural Bereavement (London: T&T Clark, 
2000), pp. 11-52. ` 

°° C£ Florovsky, “The Last Things and the Last Events’, p. 256. 

51 On this, see Wolfhart Pannenberg, Systematic Theology, II, tr. Geoffey W. Bromiley 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), p. 258 n. 287. 

۶2 See Opusc. 20, in PG 91, 233D -236A and Amb., PG 91, 1073B — 1076C. 
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misunderstanding. In fact, only if God is mot dead can I be free, be- ` 


cause only then may my freedom be raised by grace to the level of the 
divine, perfect freedom. As Maximus claims in a famous passage, he 
who loves God has become like Melchisedec “without father or moth- 
er or genealogy"? and is not kept by either the world or nature because 
of his unity with the Spirit.’ In the opposite case, man’s freedom is 
ensnared in the boundaries of sinful existence. It is defeated by sin and 
eventually by death. In God alone there is freedom to live, and to live 
abundantly, 


5 Hebrews, 7: 3; translation from Holy Bible, English Standard Version. 
* Cap. theol, PG 90, 1380B-C. 
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St Maximus the Confessor on the Will 


David Bradshaw 


My aim in this paper is to identify the distinctive contribution 
made by St Maximus to the development of theories of the will. I will 
also offer some tentative comments regarding the contemporary value 
of his contribution, particularly as regards the question of how the will 
can be responsive to reason without being determined by reason. I will 
draw for this purpose upon some stimulating remarks about St Maxi- 
mus theory by R.A. Gauthier and Thomas Madden, as well as the cri- 
tique of their views by Richard Sorabji.' 

Maximus’ teaching about the will was of course not undertaken 
for its own sake, but in response to Monothelitism. The latter was in 
turn a refinement of Monoenergism, the doctrine that Christ pos- 
sessed a single divine-human “energy” or energeia. Although the issue 
soon shifted from energy to that of whether Christ possessed one or 
two wills (zbelemata), it is important to bear this earlier stage of the 
debate in mind, for Maximus seems to have developed his thought 
about the two natural wills in Christ largely in isomorphism with his 
conviction regarding the two natural energies. This fact may help ex- 
plain the direction ultimately taken by his thought about the will, as 
I will suggest below. 


! See R.A. Gauthier and Jean Yves Jolif, Aristote: l'Éthique ۸ Nicomaque, Second Edition 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1970), vol. 1, pt. 1, 255-66; John D. Madden, “The Au- 
thenticity of Early Definitions of Will (Thelésis)? Maximus Confessor, cd. Feliz Heinzer and 
Christoph Schénborn (Fribourg: Éditions Universitaires Fribourg Suisse, 1982), 61-79; Rich- 
ard Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind: From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000), 337-39. 
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The monothelite assertion of one theléma and thelésis in Christ was ` 


intended to safeguard his unity as an acting agent. Although it is not 
always clear whether the Monothelites had in mind Christ's faculty of 
will, act of willing, or determinate will, they probably meant to include 
all three.* The objection raised by Maximus centered on the difficulty 
such a view creates for attributing any active role to the humanity of 
Christ. Maximus pointed repeatedly to the prayer of Christ in Geth- 
semane— "Father, if you will, remove this cup from me; nevertheless 
not my will (zbelema) but thine be done" (Luke 22:42)—as indicating 
that Christ had a distinctly human theléma, and that this theléma was 
capable of standing in tension (although not outright contradiction) 
to the divine will. In this verse, heléma no doubt refers to what I have 
labeled determinate will. Nonetheless, for such a difference to be pos- 
sible Christ must also have possessed a distinctly human capacity for 
willing, and that is the point on which Maximus focused.? As he saw it, 
the recognition of two distinct faculties of will is a necessary corollary 
to the Chalcedonian affirmation of Christ’s two distinct natures, divine 
and human, for without it such an affirmation would be empty. 
Maximus defines this natural faculty of will as “a faculty desirous 
(orektikén) of what is in accordance with nature, which holds together 
all the attributes that belong essentially to a being’s nature.’+ Although 
natural will so defined would seem to belong to all living things, Maxi- 
mus plainly is interested primarily in the form that it takes in rational 
beings. Hence he goes on to define it further as “a simple rational (/ogike) 
and vital desire,’ and in the Disputation with Pyrrhus he offers a number 
of descriptions which presuppose reason, including that it is rational 
desire (logiké orexis), self-determination (to autexousion), and desider- 


? See discussion in Demetrios Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ: Person, Nature, and Will 
in the Christology of Saint Maximus the Confessor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 
74-76 (Sergius), 80-82 (Pyrrhus). 

? Maximus preferred for the sake of precision to refer to the determinate will as that which 
is willed, to theléthen or theléton. See Opuscula v PG 91 25A-B, 16 185D-188D, Disputation with 
Pyrrhus (= Opusc. 28) 292C-D. 

* Maximus, Opusc. 1 12C. See also the similar definition, “the essential striving (ephesis) for 
things constitutive in accordance with nature" (14 153B), with 3 45D-48A and 16 185D for rep- 
etitions of the first definition, and 26 276C for a repetition of the second (where it is ascribed, 
along with several similar definitions, to Clement of Alexandria), along with a further minor 
variant at 26 280A. 
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ative mind (nous orektikos) Will qua rational desire is the master fac- 
ulty governing the entire process that leads to intentional action: “will- 
ingly (thelontes) we think (logizometha), and wish (boulometha), and 
search (zétoumen), and consider (skeptometha), and deliberate (bou- 
leuometha), and judge (krinometha), and are inclined toward (diatithe- 
metha), and choose (probairoumetha), and move toward (bormoómen), 
and use (kechrémetha).’’ Elsewhere Maximus calls it “the primary innate 
power among physical characteristics and movements,’ holding that by 
it alone we seek being, life, movement, thought, speech, perception, 
nourishment, sleep, rest, and all else that sustains nature.’ 

Rational wish (boulésis) and choice (probairesis), which in classi- 
cal thought are the primary acts ofa volitional nature, are understood 
by Maximus as modes of thelésis. The former is "imaginative desire 
both of things that are and are not up to us,” or equivalently, an act of 
will (zbelésis) directed toward a particular object that may or may not 
be in our power. The latter is desire, following upon deliberation and 
judgment, specifically for an object within our power; it constitutes, 
as Maximus puts it, a combination of desire, deliberation, and judg- 
ment.’ This way of distinguishing bowlésis and probairesis is largely 
Aristotelian and probably reached Maximus through Nemesius of 
Emesa. Maximus thus incorporates a great deal of the classical (and 


5 Opusc. 1 13C, Disp. 293B, 301C, 317C. The phrase orektikos nous may be drawn from 
Nicomachean Ethics V1.2 1139b4, where, however, it is offered as definition of choice (probaire- 
sis) rather than of zbelesis. 

6 Disp. 293B-C (where I take it borómen is a typo for bormómen); see also the similar pas- 
sage at Opusc. 1 21D-24A, which makes it clear that these are meant as sequential stages. This 
sequence was repeated with slight emendations by St. John of Damascus in De Fide Orthodoxa 
and was known in that form (via the Latin translation of the latter work) to the scholastics. For 
discussion see R.A. Gauthier, “Saint Maxime le Confesseur et la psychologie de l'acte humain;" 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 11 (1954), 51-100; Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and 
Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, Second Edition (Chicago 
and La Salle: Open Court, 1995), 219-26; Michael Frede, "John of Damascus on Free Will,’ 
Byzantine Philosophy and Its Ancient Sources, ed. Katerina lerodiakonou (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2002), 63-95; Daniel Westberg, Right Practical Reason: Aristotle, Action, and Prudence 
in Aquinas (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 126-35. 

7 Opusc. 16 196A. 

* Opusc. 1 13B, 21D; cf. Disp. 317C. 

? Opusc. 113A-B, 16B-C. 

10 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics I2 1111b19-26 and Nemesius of Emesa, On the Na- 
ture of Man 33. For discussion of Maximus’ use of Nemesius sec Gauthier, “Saint Maxime,’ 71- 
72; Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 219-25. 
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especially Aristotelian) analysis of volition under his own overarching 
category of ;belesis. 

Another of Maximus’ innovations was to distinguish from the 
natural will what he calls the “gnomic will” (gnémikon theléma). Maxi- 
mus explains the distinction between natural and gnomic will on anal- 
ogy with that between the capacity to speak, which belongs to nature, 
and how one speaks (to pés lalein), which belongs to hypostasis." He 
defines the gnomic will as “the self-chosen impulse and movement of 
reasoning (ogismou) toward one thing or another"? As this definition 
indicates, the gnomic willis nota faculty—which would be redundant, 
given the role already assigned to the natural will—but instead an act 
made possible by the natural will. The particular direction of the gnomic 
will is shaped (zupoumenon) by a person's gnóme, a fluid term which in 
this context would seem to mean character or inclination.? Gnamé 
arises when desire is oriented and established by judgment and delib- 
eration, and it stands toward choice (probairesis) as a dispositional state 
(hexis) toward the corresponding act." In fact, there would seem to be 
little difference between the gnomic will and probairesis, both being 
names for the choice that issues from, and is shaped by, 7۰ع‎ 

Maximus understanding of probairesis as issuing from and being 
"shaped" by gnémé (in the sense of disposition or character) raises an 
important question: is choice determined by character, or is character 
merely a precondition that (in the phrase of Leibniz) “inclines without 
necessitating”? In order to give point to this question, it may help to notice 


۲۶ Opusc. 3 48A. See also Opusc. 3 s3C and 16 192B-C, where the gnomic is definitive (aph- 
oristikon) of person and hypostasis. 

? Opusc. 14 153A-B, and equivalently, “the self-chosen impulse causing inclination toward 
one thing or another,” 16 r92B. See also the definition at Opusc. 26 280A; “a sort of distinguish- 
ing movement and desire for things gathered together in respect to pleasure.” However, as Mad- 
den points out (“The Authenticity of Early Definitions” 63) this opusculum is of doubtful au- 
thenticity, for it contains many definitions of which Maximus elsewhere shows no knowledge. 

? Opusc. 3 48A. See also the similar definition in Opusc. 1 as “a dispositional desire (endi- 
atheton orexin) for things up to us, from which there issues prohairesis; that is, a disposition for 
things up to us that have been deliberated upon with desire" (17C). For discussion of the dif- 
ferent meanings of gvdmé in Maximus, see Polycarp Sherwood, “Introduction,” St. Maximus 
the Confessor: The Ascetic Life, The Four Centuries on Charity (New York: Newman Press, 1955), 
58-63; Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 213-18. 

14 Ibid. See also the definition offered by Gauthier, “Saint Maxime" 80: "gnómé is our 
character to the extent that we freely form it through our daily decisions" 

‘There are further complexities in Maximus view of gnomé which I leave aside here for‏ کا 
the sake of brevity; see the Appendix.‏ 
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a couple of historical precedents. Aristotle in a famous passage of the 
Nicomachean Ethics likens the formation of character to throwinga stone: 


Once you have thrown a stone and let it go, you can no longer recall 
it, even though the power to throw it was yours, for the initiative 
was within you. Similarly, since an unjust or a self-indulgent man 
initially had the possibility not to become unjust or self-indulgent, 
he has acquired these traits voluntarily; but once he has acquired 
them it is no longer possible for him not to be what he is. 


In other words, although character may initially be formed through 
some sort of indeterministic process, once it is formed, choices follow 
from it of necessity." Such a view is a version of what I will call character- 
based determinism, the view that choices are determined by character. 
A more subtle form of such a view can be found in Augustine.” In his 
view, it is not character as a whole that determines choice, but the 
strengths of one’s loves and desires, Thus in The City of God, Augustine 
describes the soul as borne about by the preponderance of its loves much 
as a material body is borne about by its weight.” Elsewhere he states even 
more directly, “it is necessary that we do whatever attracts us more”? 
This too is a form of character-based determinism, although it focuses 
on love and desire rather than character per se. 

There are a number of signs that Maximus does not hold such a 
view. One is the definition of gnomic will cited earlier, “the self-chosen 
impulse and movement of reasoning toward one thing or another.” 
That the impulse is self-chosen (authairetos) seems to indicate a certain 
spontaneity that cannot be understood simply as a result of pre-existing 
factors.” This impression is confirmed by an interesting analogy Maxi- 


16 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics YLs 1114a17-21, trans. Martin Ostwald (Library of Lib- 
eral Arts). l 

17 More precisely, a person of fixed character may still choose among actions, but all will 
be within the appropriate range prescribed by his character. 

18 Whether Augustine held this view consistently I will not attempt to say, although a 
number of scholars have argued that he did. See T. Kermit Scott, Augustine: His Thought in 
Context (New York: Paulist Press, 1995), 188-96; Katherin Rogers, “Augustine’s Compatibil- 
ism,’ Religious Studies 40 (2004), 415-35, partly incorporated in her Anselm on Freedom (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 31-43; cf. Etienne Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of 
Saint Augustine (London: Victor Gollancz, 1961), 134-36, 162. 

1 Augustine, City of God X1.28. 

2 Augustine, Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians 49. 

2! "The use of the term authairetos in this context is unusual, although not unprecedent- 
ed. Athenagoras says that men and angels are self-choosing with respect to virtue and vice, 
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mus offers in the course of explicating the difference between choice 
that is in accordance with nature and that contrary to nature: choice, 
he says, is like a vote in relation to the preceding judgment, regardless 
of whether that judgment is correct.” Here, too, there would seem to 
be a certain spontaneity in the act of choice that cannot be explained 
by preceding factors, just as a vote is not wholly explicable (although it 
is partially so) by the deliberation that precedes it. 

Finally, and from a broader standpoint, there is the role Maximus 
gives to free choice in progress toward deification. In this context, he 
uses guömë precisely to indicate the creature’s own contribution as dis- 
tinct from that determined by God. Thus he writes in Ambigua 7 that 
“rational beings are in motion from the beginning naturally by reason 
of being (dia to einai), and toward the goal in accordance with 76ھ‎ 
by reason of well-being (dia to eu einai)?” Likewise, in Ambigua 10 we 
read that, of the three /ogoi by which God has made all creatures—those 
of being, well-being, and eternal being— "the two on the extremes [i.e., 
being and eternal being] have God alone as cause, but the other is in- 
termediate and depends on our own movement and gnémé, and through 
itself makes the extremes what they are." In these passages, 7 
seems more likely to mean an act of choice rather than a disposition, 
but either way, it is plain that Maximus envisages a distinctive human 
contribution to the achievement of well-being, one that cannot be un- 
derstood solely in terms of divine agency.” Here, too, it would seem 
that human gnõmë includes a crucial element of spontaneity. 


authaireton kai ten aretén kai tën kakian echonton (Legatio 2.4.3), and Dionysius the Areopagite 
attributes to rational beings “self-directed self-determination,” be authairetos autexousiotés (Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy 11.3.3 400A). Among the definitions collected in Opuscula 26 is one attrib- 
uted to Clement of Alexandria defining thelésis as nous peri ti authairetós kinoumenos (276C). 

2 Opusc. 129A. ۱ 

3 Amb. 7 PG 911073C. 

^! Amb, 10 1116B. I take it that in saying that the /ogos of well-being “makes the extremes 
what they are? Maximus does not mean that it defines them—for he has just said that they have 
God alone as cause—but rather that it determines the degree of their actual historical embodi- 
ment, See further the description of the entry of the /ogoi of time into eternity at Ambigua 10 
1164B-C, with my comments in “Time and Eternity in the Greek Fathers,” The Thomist 70 
(2006), 311-66, at 348-51. 

See further on this point John Meyendorff, "Free Will (gnómé) in Saint Maximus the 
Confessor” in The Ecumenical World of Orthodox Civilization, ed. Andrew Blane (Paris and 
the Hague: Mouton, 1974), 71-75, although Meyendorff overstates his case by translating 
gnómé as “free will” 
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This means that, in contemporary terms, Maximus is closer to be- 
inga libertarian than a compatibilist, including a theological compati- 
bilist. However, it would not be right to identify his view simply as 
libertarian, for it includes an element that contemporary libertarianism 
normally does not—namely, the fundamental structure contained in 
the three Jogoi of being, well-being, and eternal being. Because human 
choice always takes place within this structure, it is never wholly de 
novo, but always a response to the invitation to deification present with- 
in God’s creative intent. This is an important point about which I will 
have more to say ina moment. 

First, I would like to return to the question of the place of Maxi- 
mus within the history of the development of concepts of the will. 
Gauthier argues for the importance of Maximus in this regard primar- 
ily on Maximus’ identification of the natural will as a faculty that: (1) is 
innate to human nature, (2) must be distinguished sharply from the 
manner of use of that faculty, i.e., the gnomic will, and (3) is intrinsi- 
cally directed toward things that are “in accordance with nature.” 

Here points (1) and (2) are, as Gauthier sees it, perhaps the inevitable 
result of Maximus’ two-fold aim of establishing that Christ possessed a 
human will but not a will subject to sin. But nothing constrained Max- 
imus to add point (3), the intrinsic directedness of the natural will toward 
natural goods. In doing so, he opened up, as it were, a kind of rationality 
that is independent of reasoning or consciousness. The presence of such 
a prediscursive rationality is something that the scholastics—who were 
influenced by Maximus via the mediation of John of Damascus—right- 
ly recognized as integral to human nature. As Gauthier puts it: 

Natural will is without a doubt the wish [boulesis] of Aristotle. But 

instead of making this wish arise, as does Aristotle, upon the indif- 

ferent foundation of desire, St. Maximus... makes it arise in the 
thelésis, a word that Aristotle did not know just as he did not know 
the reality that it designates. Thelésis is no longer a desire that is ra- 
tional by accident, but a desire rational by nature, a faculty (duna- 
mis) moved by its own proper vitality, prior to any intervention of 
knowledge, toward the same universal natural good that it is the 
function of reason to know. This faculty belongs to human nature, 
and it is natural too that there arises in it, whenever a simple repre- 


% Gauthier and Jolif Aristote: l'Étbique à Nicomaque, 265. 
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sentation occuts, independently of any deliberation, the act of wish 
[boulésis], thus elevated for the first time to the dignity of the will.” 


Gauthier adds that there is a direct correlation between the natural will 
of Maximus and the voluntas of the scholastics, understood as a faculty 
of rational appetite that is distinct from reason, on the one hand, and 
sensible appetite, on the other? 

These interesting remarks have unfortunately not received the at- 
tention that they deserve. I am aware of only two published responses. 
Thomas Madden cites Gauthier with agreement and offers on his own 
account a similar view, although he sees Aristotelian prohairesis, rather 
than boulésis, as the closest precedent for thelésis. As Madden sees it, 
Maximus' 


master-stroke was to seize upon the verb root thelð as the basis for 
his concept. In doing so, he leapt back over all classical philosophy 
to a root whose spontaneous, immediate, para-rational efficacity 
was well known to Homer as well as to the translators of the LXX, 
the writers of the New Testament, and the early Fathers of the 
Church. This root provided solid ground— perhaps the only pos- 
sible ground in the Greek vocabulary—for a faculty which would 
stand co-equal to intellect, yet independent of it.” 


‘The other response is that of Richard Sorabji, who takes a more 
critical view. Sorabji summarizes the claims made by Gauthier and 
Madden under two points: 

(1) Maximus rightly defined the natural will as “a faculty directed 
of its essence to the good, rather than as something one calls will when 
it happens to be so directed”; 

(2) “the will aims at this good quite independently of reason, al- 
though reason recognizes the same good.” 


7 Thid., 263-64 (words in brackets are my addition; "souhait" is Gauthier’s normal transla- 
tion for boulésis), 

* Ibid. 262, Gauthier’s odd remark that Aristotelian boulésis arises “upon the indifferent 
foundation of desire” requires some explanation, for boulésis is if course a function of the ra- 
tional part of the soul and responds to the intellect’s apprehension of the good. Presumably 
Gauthier has in mind Aristotle’s assignment of boulésis to one branch of to orektikon (above, 
n. 6); however, this does not clearly distinguish it from thelésis, which after all is defined by 
Maximus as a type of orexis, Fortunately the rest of the passage is more acute. 

? Madden, “The Authenticity of Early Definitions? 78-79. 

9 Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind, 337-38. 
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Neither point, according to Sorabji, justifies attributing to Maxi- 
mus any significant role in the development of the concept of the will. 
The first is not particularly original, for the belief that there is a “natu- 
rally directed desire for the good” was common in ancient thought and 
can be found, for example, in Aristotle’s view that everyone naturally 
desires a happy life. In fact, Sorabji argues, Maximus’ definition of nat- 
ural will would seem to be an adaptation of the Stoic notion of o/kejósis, 
“that attachment that is felt by newborn infants and animals to their 
own physical constitution (sustasis), and which the adult human can 
later extend to his entire rational constitution." In support, Sorabji 
points to a number of verbal parallels between Stoic descriptions of 
oikeiósis and Maximus definition.” The second point can be dismissed 
even more briefly, for to be independent of reason "is not a universally 
agreed feature of the will" and so is irrelevant to Sorabji's ostensible 
topic, that ofthe "discovery" of the will.” 

It seems to me that Sorabji here runs roughshod over what are, in 
fact, some valuable insights. The connection of Maximus’ natural will 
to Stoic oikeidsis is by no means as clear as Sorabji suggests/* More im- 
portantly, for Maximus it is crucial that the natural will is a faculty (du- 
namis), and this is what distinguishes his view from that of others, such 
as Aristotle and the Stoics, who recognize some sort of naturally di- 
rected desire for the good. As Gauthier emphasizes, it is crucial that the 
natural will be a faculty in order for it to be capable of motivating action 
ina way that is rational but not determined by reasoning. This is a point 
that Sorabji ignores. 

Although I find the reference to oikeiésis unhelpful, I do think 


that something more can be said about what motivated Maximus to 


bid. 338.‏ اذ 

3 They include that what is said to be preserved is one’s sustasis or constitution, that the 
will is sumektiké of that constitution, and that what it holds together are the idiémata, “the at- 
tributes which the Stoics postulated as lasting through an individual's life and distinguishing 
it from all other individuals” (;bid.). 

3 Ibid, 

3* The verbal evidence is not particularly impressive, for sustasis, sunektiké, and idiómata 
were by the time of Maximus common terms with no particular Stoic associations, Further- 
more, Maximus’ use of idiómata is different from that of the Stoics, for he refers to the charac- 
teristic properties of a given nature rather than an individual. For the commonness of these 
terms, see the entries in Lampe’s Patristic Greek Lexicon: almost three columns for the first, 
more than half for the second, and more than two for the third! 
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identify the natural will as a faculty and that doing so may help to: 


bring this idea into focus. As I mentioned earlier, the monothelite de- 
bate was a continuation of the monoenergist debate, and in fact, Max- 
imus often addresses the two issues in tandem. Now it had long been 
traditional to see energeia as the expression of dunamis, an Aristotelian 
idea that had been codified into the tripartite scheme of ousia-duna- 
mis-energeia by Galen, Iamblichus, and others, and would have been 
known to Maximus through Nemesius of Emessa.* In light of this cor- 
relation, the debate over whether Christ possessed a natural human 
energeia was also, by implication, a debate over whether He possessed 
a natural human dunamis. But, as Pyrrhus remarks in the Disputa- 
tion —and Maximus accepts—to will (zbeleiz) is a kind of "synecdo- 
che” for to act (energein), since willing is itself a kind of activity. It 
was therefore natural for Maximus, approaching the issue of whether 
Christ possessed a natural human will, to identify that will as a duna- 
mis that is correlative to the human energeia. I admit that this hypoth- 
esis is speculative, as Maximus himself does not explicitly draw these 
connections, but it seems the most likely explanation for how he came 
to be the first in the history of philosophy to identify the natural will 
as a kind of dunamis. 

So there is more to be said for the first point of Gauthier and Mad- 
den than Sorabji allows. Sorabji dismisses the second point - that will 
aims at the good in a way independent of reason — by observing that it 
is not part of the concept of the will as such. When the issue is posed 
in this narrow way, Sorabji is certainly correct. However, Gauthier and 
Madden plainly did not mean to claim that all subsequent thought on 
the will has followed Maximus lead; their claim is rather that Maximus’ 
concept of the will is correct, or, at least, a significant advance upon its 
predecessors. 

This is a philosophical issue that it is hardly possible to settle here. 
Nonetheless, I would like to point out how the element of spontaneity 


3 Admittedly, Nemesius, because he is discussing intentional action, speaks here of prax- 
is rather than energeia. See Nemesius of Emesa, On the Nature of Man 34, terminology echoed 
by Maximus at Opusc. 1 33A-B; and for the earlier history of the triad see my Aristotle East and 
West: Metaphysics and the Division of Christendom (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 57-59, 63-64, 136. 

36 Pyrr.333C. 
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in Maximus’ understanding of choice, to which I drew attention ear- 
lier, strengthens Gauthier’s and Madden’s point. One of the difficulties 
facing Medieval discussions of the will was that of how reason can be 
operative in choice without determining choice. Thomas Aquinas, for 
example, famously suggested that reason moves the will by presenting 
to it its final cause, “because the understood good is the object of the 
will, and moves it as an end." It is natural to wonder, if this is so, 
whether the will is determined by the conclusions of reason; and, if it 
is so determined, whether it is truly free. It was presumably such wor- 
ries that prompted the bishop of Paris to include, among the proposi- 
tions condemned in 1277, the following: “That the will necessarily 
pursues what is firmly held by reason, and that it cannot abstain from 
that which reason dictates” (no. 163), and, “That if reason is rectified, 
the will is also rectified” (no. 166). The condemnation of these two 
propositions, as is well known, did much to contribute to the rise of 
Medieval voluntarism. 

Yet if the will is not determined by reason, then how can we avoid 
positing it simply as a capacity for deciding arbitrarily among alterna- 
tives? Such a view leads to at least two significant worries. One is that 
it makes the acts of will arbitrary, and thus unintelligible. The other is 
that it makes them not truly free, for we normally think of someone as 
acting freely precisely when his reasons can be understood. If it turns 
out that free choice is instead simply a random process operating in the 
mind, then it would seem that we are at the mercy of that random pro- 
cess, rather than free agents. This was in essence the reply of the Medi- 
eval intellectualists to the voluntarists, as it is the reply today of com- 
patibilists to libertarians. 

It is in light of this debate that I find Messe treatment of free 
choice particularly intriguing, Maximus places choice in the sequence 
of mental operations after deliberation and judgment, so that it is in- 
formed by the operations of reason. Yet it is not determined by them; 


7 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Y, Q. 82, art. 4. 

38 The numbering is that of P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et laverroisme latin au XILme 
siècle, ame partie, Textes inédites, Second Edition (Louvain: Institut supérieur de philosophie 
de l'Université, 1908); the translation is by E.L. Fortin and P.D. O'Neill as printed in Arthur 
Hyman and James J. Walsh, eds., Philosophy in the Middle Ages (Indianapolis: Hackett Publish- 


ing, 1977), 590. 
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for, as I mentioned earlier, it operates like a “vote” in relation to the re- 
sults of judgment; that is, the will takes these results into account while 
also deciding from within, through its own spontaneous movement, 
whether to accept them. Yet this movement is not arbitrary, for it is an 
expression of the will’s intrinsic orientation toward goods that are in 
accordance with nature, Of course, it does not follow that the choice 
itself is in accordance with nature—far from it!— but it is at least intel- 
ligible as an expression of this innate desire. 

Granted, any form of spontaneity always leaves a further question 
of “why?”—in this case, why does the will express its innate desire in 
one way rather than another? I suspect that Maximus, if faced with 
this question, might refer us to his teaching regarding the divine logoi 
and the ultimate human destiny of deification. As destined for deifica- 
tion, human beings must be spontaneous originators of their own 
character because otherwise they would not share in that aspect of the 
divine nature that the Greek Fathers called zo autexousion, self-deter- 
mination. This does not render each choice in isolation fully intelli- 
gible, but it does render intelligible why our acts of seeking to under- 
stand choice reach a limit. We find in ourselves an image of the same 
mystery that we find in God; and this is, if not understanding, then 
something far better. 


APPENDIX 


The main body of the paper describes what I take to be the pre- 
dominant line of Maximus’ thought on the will. Under the pressure of 
his debate with the monothelites, Maximus also offers a different and 
more restrictive understanding of three of the key terms—gnomic will, 
gnome, and probairesis—that should also be noted. In the Disputation 
with Pyrrhus he defines gnómé as “a sort of act of will (poia thelésis) 
relative to some real or perceived good,” one that “judges between op- 
posites, inquires about things unknown, and deliberates about that 
which is unclear”? Gnome here is not a disposition, but instead an act 
much like boulésis and prohairesis (or perhaps, given the breadth of the 
description, a way of naming the entire act of which boulésis and pro- 


37 وط‎ 308C, 329D. 
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bairesis are stages). To attribute gnome in this sense to Christ would 
render him, according to Maximus, “a mere man, deliberating as we do, 
being ignorant and doubting, and possessing opposite tendencies,’ and 
indeed would imply that he is sinful insofar as he lacks a clear knowl- 
edge of the good.*° Gnémé and, a fortiori, gnomic will must therefore 
on no account be attributed to Christ. Elsewhere, Maximus amplifies 
and extends this position, arguing that probairesis too is of necessity a 
choice between good and evil, and so must be denied of Christ.” 

It is important to note that these statements rest upon a different 
understanding of gnómé and probairesis than that which Maximus of- 
fers when he is defining these terms in a non-polemical way. Gndmeé as 
itis defined in Opuscula 1 is a standing inclination or state of character 
that has been formed through judgment and deliberation. Delibera- 
tion is, in turn, merely “desire that is inquisitive (zétikén) regarding 
some act that is up to us." * Granted that deliberation implies a state 
of uncertainty about what to do, it does not imply ignorance of the 
good, for the issue deliberated may be a choice among different paths, 
all of which are good. Likewise prohairesis, understood simply as desire 
following upon deliberation and judgment, need not be a choice be- 
tween good and evil, but may instead be a choice among different 
goods. As Demetrios Bathrellos has noted, Maximus seems to have 
been motivated to deny gnomic will, gnome, and probairesis to Christ 
by the fact that the Monothelites had chosen these terms to describe 
Christ’s alleged single will, and Maximus wanted to deny them this 
possibility.” Despite this act of polemical exuberance, he does not in 
fact seem to wish to deny to Christ prohairesis in the broader sense of 
a choice among goods, as would indeed be highly implausible given 
the exigencies of human existence.** In particular, that Christ’s human 
will exercises probairesis understood as a choice among goods would 
seem to be implied by Maximus’ exegesis of the prayer at Gethsemane: 
for Maximus this prayer exhibits a movement within Christ’s human 


4 Ibid. 308D, 329D. 

4 Opusc. 1 28D-32B, 3 53C, 7 81D. 

® Opusc. 116B. 

8 Bathrellos, Byzantine Christ, 151-52. As Bathrellos notes (150-51), in works written be- 
fore the monothelite controversy, Maximus freely attributed دص‎ and probairesis to Christ. 

* See Bathrellos, Byzantine Christ, 151 n.302, 191. 
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will, one in which the human will, being “moved and shaped” by the 
divine will, comes to accept the good of the cup offered by the Father 
rather than the good of continuing earthly life, 

I would also add that, within a broader perspective, the attempt 
to limit prohairesis to choice between good and evil is decidedly ec- 
centric. Earlier Fathers as authoritative as St. Athanasius, St. Basil the 
Great, and St. Gregory of Nyssa had found no difficulty in attributing 
probairesis to God himself acting in his divine nature. Divine choice 
enters Athanasius’ Orations against the Arians in his response to the 
dilemma posed by the Arians regarding whether the Father begot the 
Son by will (boulésis) or by necessity. In reply, Athanasius posits an 
analogy: just as God is good neither by necessity nor by will, but by 
nature, so likewise He is Father ofthe Son neither by necessity nor by 
will, but by nature. Crucially, the reason that God is not good *by 
will" is that “to counsel and choose implies an inclination two ways” 
(to bouleuesthai kai prohairesthai eis hekatera tên rhopén echei), so that 
if He is good by will, He could also not be good.*5 This shows plainly 
enough that Athanasius understands the divine will as embracing the 
capacity for opposites. As regards creation, Basil in his Hexaemeron 
rejects the idea that God created the world “without choice (apro- 
hairetés), as the body is the cause of shadow and light the cause of 
brightness,’ and Gregory in On the Soul and Resurrection similarly 
attributes creation to “the impulse of divine choice" (hë bormé tës the- 
ias probaireseós)." Similarly, in discussing the Trinity in his Great 
Catechism, Gregory observes that both the divine Logos and the Ho- 
ly Spirit possess a faculty of choice (prohairetikén dunamin) since no 
living thing is without choice (aprohaireton).** In all of these texts 


5^ Opusc.3 48C-49A, 6 65A-68D, Pyrr, 297A-300A; cf. the helpful discussion in Ian A. 
McFarland, “Naturally and by Grace’: Maximus the Confessor on the Operation of the Will” 
Scottish Journal of Theology 58 (2005), 410-33, at 424-26. 

‘© Athanasius, Orations against the Arians 111.62 (PG 26 453C; NPNF vol. 4, 428). See 
also the classic article by Fr. Georges Florovsky, “St, Athanasius’ Concept of Creation, Studia 
Patristica 6 (1962), 36-57, reprinted in his Aspects of Church History (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland, 
1975), 39-62. 

? Basil, Hexaemeron L7 (PG 29 17C); Gregory of Nyssa, On the Soul and Resurrection 
(PG 46 124B). 

55^ Gregory of Nyssa, Great Catechism 1 (PG 45 13D), 2 (17B). “Living thing" here is zójoz, 
aterm that excludes plants. For further discussion of these and related passages, see my "Divine 
Freedom in the Greek Patristic Tradition; Quaestiones Disputatae 2 (2011), 56-69. 
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there is plainly no suggestion that God chooses between good and 
evil, but only that he chooses among goods. 

For all of these reasons, it would seem that Maximus’ denial of 
gnómé, gnomic will, and probairesis to Christ must be understood 
strictly within its polemical context. For our purpose here, that of un- 
derstanding Maximus’ theory of the will as a contribution to the his- 
tory of philosophy, it is best to ignore such complications and to focus 
on those aspects of the theory that are not aimed solely at denying that 
Christ possesses a gnomic will.” 


A slightly different version of this paper is published in 4 Saint for East and West: 
Maximus the Confessor, ed. Daniel Haynes (Wipfand Stock, 2013), It is included here by per- 
mission of Wipf and Stock Publishers. wwwavipfandstock.com. 
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The Dialectic of Communion 
and Otherness in St Maximus’ 


Understanding of the Will 


John Panteleimon Manoussakis 


Within the controversy that ensued as a result of the Council of 
Chalcedon’s definition of Christ as one Person in two natures, united 
“without division and without confusion,’ St Maximus the Confessor 
found himself confronted with the problem of the will in a way that 
was perhaps unprecedented in the history of philosophy. In spite of 
Aristotle’s preliminary treatment in the Nichomachean Ethics, the 
problem of the will was not posed as a subject that deserved its own 
systematic and theoretical consideration before St Augustine, who is 
forced to look at the enigma of willing first in its existential intensity, 
as recounted by his Confessions, and later, in the anti-Pelagian contro- 
versy, as a theological problem that implicates the Church’s doctrine on 
anthropology, soteriology, and the sacraments.’ 

Recent scholarship on the theology of St Maximus traces the basic 
frame of the development of his thought on the subject of the will with 


! For Augustine as "the first philosopher of the Will” see the testimony of Hannah Arendt 
in her magisterial treatment of the philosophical history of the will in the second volume of 
‘The Life of the Mind (New York and London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1978), pp. 84-110. 
The same conclusion is reached by Richard Sorabji, after analyzing and acknowledging the 
contributions of Neo-Pythagoreans, Platonists, the Stoics, the Epicureans, and Plotinus (“I 
have ascribed to Augustine the originality of bringing all the criteria [of the concept of will] 
together.”) In “The Concept of the Will from Plato to Maximus the Confessor" in The Will 
and Human Action, Thomas Pink and MW.F. Stone (eds.) (London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2004), pp. 6-28, at 22. In the same essay he denies, a little hastily perhaps, that St Maxi- 
mus ought to be credited with any original contribution on the subject. 
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Letter 2 (to John Cubicularius) and the exposition on the Our Father, to 


the works he produced during his exile in the West, such as the Ambigua, 
the Dispute with Pyrrhus, and the polemical Opuscula written during the 
peak of the monothelitic controversy. It is believed that St Maximus be- 
gun with two concepts, that of will and nature, which he sometimes con- 
trasted to each other—for nature unites while the will divides*-—in order 
to refine further his terminology as to include two conceptions of will- 
ing, one natural (0£Aqua dvorkdy), the other associated with one’s charac- 
ter or person (tnpa yvoyuxóy)? The distinction between two wills came 
as a result of the dialectic between nature and will. 


1. The Dialectic of Nature and Will 


Iffor Augustine, in light of his polemic against Pelagius, the problem 
of the will is contrasted to that of God’s grace, for Maximus the same 
problem is formulated primarily as a question vis-à-vis nature, for he was 
writing against the backdrop of the Christological controversies on the 
two natures ofthe incarnate Logos. In attempting to answer the question 


? Maximus sees the result ofthe human Fall as manifested first and foremost in the fact that 
the devil “has separated us in our inclinations [xarê thv yvopny] from God and from one an- 
other...and divided nature at the level of mode of existence [kat Tov tpdmov], fragmenting it 
into a multitude of opinions and imaginations” (396 D). That separation, he now more explic- 
itly states, was “because of man's own will (card thy وہ34‎ uty (lav To dvOpwrov, 397B, my 
emphasis). Thus "...the contention and division [of inclination: yvdunç] remains irreconcilable 
with nature...dividing nature into many parts” (400C-D). It is precisely in these terms of divi- 
sion and unity that the grand narrative of Ep. 2 casts itself in order to explain the scattering of 
man into multiplicity and God's work of gathering humanity again into the union achieved by 
love (PG 91, column numbers as given above; English translation by Andrew Louth in Maximus 
the Confessor [London and New York: Routledge, 1996], pp. 84-93). Notice here that Maximus 
contrasts to nature ($àoic) interchangeably two terms that signify volition: 6261; and yvoyr. 
The distinction between the two had not, by that time, been yet developed. 

3 Tan A. McFarland, "Naturally and by Grace’: Maximus the Confessor on the Operation 
of the Will” in Scottish Journal of Theology, 58:4, (2005): 410-435. It is difficult to render Max- 
imus’ phrase Ana yvoyuxóv in English: “deliberation” (or “deliberative will”) and “personal 
will" are approximations that could, however, create more confusion than clarify Maximus’ 
phrase: in light of Maximus’ emphatic position that no yvwurxdv 6éAnua can be found in Christ, 
the rendition “personal will" would seem to imply that Christ lacks a personal will, forcing us 
to imagine a Christ without volition. Thus, I will simply leave the Greek adjective untranslated 
and transliterate it as “gnomic will” It should also be noted that in the Disputatio cum Pyrrho, 
it is Maximus himself who criticizes the expression “gnomic will? suggested by the monothel- 
yte opponent of Maximus, as “a category error” for gomê itself is a concept that implies will 
(Gàna). See, PG 91, 308D and Thomas A. Watts’ “Two Wills in Christ?” in Westminster Theo- 
logical Journal, 71 (2009):468, note 68. 
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whether the will is natural and by nature or rather a characteristic that 
emerges beyond nature, we should first establish a fourfold distinction 
among: a) the agent of will (“who wills?”); b) the object of willing (“what 
is willed?”); c) the manner in which one wills, and d) the will itself. The 
faculty of will, that is, the capacity to will, cannot but belong to the hu- 
man nature insofar it isa human ability in general. Similarly, the object 
of will, the goal or the aim of my willing, is also determined by human 
nature, especially as, in its fallen condition, nature can lead me away from 
God's will.* However, as soon as we posit the question of the “who,” we 
are already transported beyond nature toward the particular subject, the 
hypostasized agent of willing, that is, to a person. The subject of will is 
always a person.’ To say, as we do, that no will is un-assumed by a hypos- 
tasis does not amount to the principle: “as many wills so many willing 
persons.” In other words, to insist that a will is always that of willing per- 
son does not fall into the error of affirming two persons in Christ because 
of His two wills: both wills, divine and human, are enhypostasized in the 
person of Christ, for He is the willing Person of both. We cannot attri- 
bute the act of willing to an impersonal entity or to an abstract concept. 
John Macquarrie suggests that the perplexity on this point is created by 
the metaphysical constitution of language itself that misleads us into 
(mis-)taking an abstractum for a concretum. Thus he raises a legitimate 
objection worth quoting, even if we are not willing to follow him to the 
conclusions he draws as a result of this objection: 

[They] proceeded on the false assumption that there is a faculty or 

organ of the mind called the “will” which has the function of making 

decisions. This misleading idea may have arisen because many lan- 

guages have a noun (will, voluntas, thelema, etc.) which might seem 

to indicate some distinct “thing-like” part of our mental or spiritual 

equipment. But a little reflection on the use of language shows that 

the “will” is nothing but the activity of willing, and this is an activity 

of the whole person. The will is simply the self in action.‘ 


4 Orso it would seem, As we will see later, St Maximus seems to argue that nature cannot 
move astray from what God has willed for each thing inasmuch as He is the author of that 
movement, and that, therefore, it is rather our gnömë that should be held responsible for our 
possibility for sin. More on this below. 

5 See, Amb., PG 91, 1261D, as well as Metropolitan John’s (Zizioulas) “Person and Nature 
in the Theology of St Maximus the Confessor” (in this volume). 

٤ John Macquarrie, Jesus Christ in Modern Thought (London: SCM, 1990), 166-7. For discus- 
sion of Macquarrie’s objection, see Thomas A. Watts “Two Wills in Christ?" in PVT, pp. 455-7. 
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Therefore, it is only the person who wills and the phenomenon of 
will in general becomes manifest in the “I will” that man utters. Yet, we 
are not all humans indistinguishable when it comes to our will. Even if 
we ascribe the same will—both as capacity and as object—to every hu- 
man being, not every human wills what we will in the same way. How 
we go about actualizing our desire is, undoubtedly, differentiated from 
person to person, and it is this differentiation that distinguishes us from 
each other. Therefore, both the subject of willing and the mode of its 
actualization take us beyond nature to the realm of the person. And the 
person is zot his or her nature.’ 

This transition is significant, for soon it is transformed into a ten- 
sion between nature and will. As long as we speak about nature we speak 
about a universal, about a whatness, without consideration, whether 
that of which we speak exists or not. Thus, our discussion remains inher- 
ently abstract. Yet, even as such, it presupposes a familiarity with the 
phenomenon of the will, without which it could not have made the will 
the object of a discussion, unless it was revealed to us by existence itself. 
As soon, therefore, as we enter the existential field, as we are compelled 
to do, we cannot any longer talk about such abstractions as the human 
nature, but only of particular human beings; we cannot any longer treat 
the will as a universal capacity, but rather we are confronted with the 
enigma of the “I will” in all its dramatic intension as it was articulated in 
the well-known passage from the Epistle to the Romans: 

I do not know what I do. For I don’t do that which I will, but I do 

that which I hate. And if I do what I don’t want to do, I agree that the 

law is good. As it is, it is no longer myself, but the sin that dwells in 

me who does it. I know that nothing good lives in me, that is, in my 

flesh. For I find the will with me, but doing what is good I find not. 

For what I do is not the good I want to do; no, the evil I don’t want 

to do—this I keep on doing. Now, if I do what I don't want to do, it 

is no longer I, but the sin that dwells in me who does it. (7:16-20)* 


7 “Now we do not identify created things with their natures; buman nature is not a man? 
Summa Theologiae, Ia, 3,3 (my emphasis). It is of importance to recall at this point the insight 
of St Thomas Aquinas: "This flesh and these bones and the properties peculiar to them belong 
indeed to this man, but not to his nature, An individual man then possesses something which 
his human nature does not, so that a man and his nature are not altogether the same thing. 
‘Human nature’ names, in fact, the formative element in man; for what gives a thing definition 
is formative with respect to the matter which gives it individuality" (Ibid.). 

* Rom. 7:14-20; NIV translation, substantially revised. 
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It was this very passage that set St Augustine on his long and ardu- 
ous way of re-examining his anti-Manichean affirmation of a free will. 
The agony expressed in this passage, even to the point of paroxysm, re- 
flected best in the very syntax ofthe text, is indicative of the experience 
of finding oneself at odds with oneself. The crux of the problem lies in 
the second half of verse 18. We do possess the ability to will (what, con- 
fusingly, is called "free will”), but already this will is determined to do 
“that which I hate,” i.e., sin (therefore, my will is not free after all). My 
inability not-to-sin (on posse non peccare) is not the result of igno- 
rance, for I know the good that I want, I even want it, but of my will's 
inability to execute it (“but doing what is good I find not”). The name 
that St Paul gives to this inability is “sin.” Here “sin” refers primarily to 
the cause and only subsequently to the result. It is “sin” that causes me 
to sin. Sin begets sin. To put it differently, if I sin, if T am able to sin at 
present or with regards to this or that, that is because I have already 
sinned. “The sin that dwells in me” already prefigures the notion of 
original sin, that is, a sin ancestral of sin, the first sin by which all sub- 
sequent sins and sinning itself was made possible." 

The experience, however, described in the passage quoted from the 
Epistle to the Romans is the perplexity one finds oneself in by realizing 
that what one supposed to be one and whole is in fact perceived by the 
self itself as two, as the splitting into two, a division that continuously 
takes place within oneself. We need to be careful at this point: the pas- 
sage speaks at the same time of both a unity and a division within that 
unity. If the division was not within the unity of oneself, there would 
have been no perplexity, indeed, no pain. It is not, in other words, a 
battle between two individuals that concerns us here, nor is it a battle 
between two distinct, separate forces or realities. Rather what we have 
here is a self that becomes aware of itself as that division between two 
qualities that are equally itself. St. Paul speaks, for example, of two laws, 


9 The turning point marked by Augustine’s answers to Ambrose’s successor, Simplicianus 
(Miscellany of Questions in Response to Simplician I, in Selected Writing on Grace and Pela- 
gianism, translated by Roland Teske, S.J., (New York: New City Press, 2011, pp. 33-69). 

10 One should follow this idea all the way to its fullest articulation by Kierkegaard who, 
delighting as always in a good paradox, never tired of affirming that “the first sin is che sin" (p. 
30), and "[t]hrough the first sin, sin came into the world" (p. 31), and that “sin presupposes it- 
self” (p. 32): in The Concept of Anxiety, translated by Reidar Thomte (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1980). 
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one seen in “his members? the other in his “mind” or “after the inward 
man." Both, however, are his; they are him. 


How could we otherwise explain man’s differentiation from his will - 


which this passage describes, if the will becomes one and undifferenti- 
ated with man's nature? And doesn’t this differentiation constitute my 
freedom, a freedom either for sin or from sin? Is man's freedom to be 
understood with respect to his nature, to his will, or both? Whence is 
human freedom? Our experience of our fallen condition makes it hard- 
ly possible to talk of a freedom according to nature: I cannot chose to 
eat, since I cannot chose not to eat without suffering the consequences 
of my nature—there is, indeed, a certain violence in nature." I can chose 
what to eat (relative freedom of choice), but I can also chose to abstain 
from food (fasting), sleep (vigil), and every other biological compulsion 
that my nature imposes on me. If the will is to be understood only as a 
natural activity, how can I resist the compulsion of the will itself? How 
can I ascend to the other's will in saying “your will be done"? Could a 
nature oppose what is natural, and could nature fight against nature? 
Whence is man’s freedom? On the other hand, if one is to be identified 
completely with one's nature, then why do you punish them or award 
them? To ascribe the will to nature, without reference to the human per- 
son, would threaten the entire spiritual ethos of the Church. 

Christ’s salvific work, even though it can be said that it had as its 
aim the restoration of human nature, or rather, precisely because of that 
aim, did not operate in accordance with our nature: from His birth to 
His death, Christ acts according to the freedom underscored by the will, 
free from the compulsion of the human nature. “The mystery of the sal- 
vation,’ writes St Maximus, is brought about “by things that were willed, 
and not by the things found under the tyranny [of nature].’” Employing 
the language of one of Maximus’ early triads— God, nature, and world 
—we could say that the mystery of the Incarnation was God's ruse in 
order to attract man to Himself and thus away from both nature and the 
world. In Letter 9 (to Thalassius), Maximus conceives motion, a subject 
that would become of paramount importance in the development of his 
thought, as bringing man toward one of the terms of this triad. Man’s 

11 With reference to our need of the “daily bread,’ St Maximus speaks of “the violence of 
nature” )۵ thy Blav vfi gdoews), Or. Dom., PG 90, 904A. 
2 BovAouéuvov yap, ob tupavvovpevay Td Tig cwtyplac yvothpiov, Or. Dom., PG 90, 880B. 
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movement, however, is also a change into becoming by position (Otce) 
what that, to which he is attracted, is by nature (beet). The attractions, 
and the corresponding movements, are mutually exclusive: both God 
and the world pull man away from nature, and nature, in turn, as the 
middle term (peðópioç) between these two extremes, allows man neither 
to (re-)turn to God, nor to descend to the world.” It is this conception 
that affords Maximus the daring conclusion that the goal of God is “to 
free man from both the world and nature’ 

Therefore, the attempt to ascribe will in all its complexity to nature 
alone is a futile endeavor, since we can speak of a will only insofar as 
there is a willing one, as we can speak ofa human nature only insofar as 
we speak of a particular human being. By granting again priority to the 
essence over the person and, therefore, sacrificing the personal charac- 
teristics of the will, allowing it to sink back to the anonymity of nature, 
do not we lead theology back to her Platonic captivity from which the 
Greek Fathers, and especially St Maximus the Confessor, worked so 
hard to liberate her? 


2, The Confessor and the Confessions 


Maximus differentiation between a natural will and, what he called, 
a gnomic Will has caused to his readers some considerable difficulty, 
and we will examine only an aspect of the relationship between the two 
in the section to follow. First of all, however, we need to ask what 
prompted St Maximus to introduce that differentiation, by positing the 
question of whether the will isa characteristic of nature or of something 


13 Al obv dxpdryrec, Ordy dE dmt kal Kdopov, XX] vov Kall THs peadTy TOS, Neyo dE thy poor, 
&ndcyety tov &vOpwroy lùba. H ٹڈ‎ peodtyg, tobtwv oboa uedpiog..odte mpd Tov Oedy adrov 
dvadpapeiv cvyywpobou, kal mpd Tov Kdopov ddptévai 077 aldouuéyy (PG 91:446D-448A). 

4 Yeonds yàp cà Socípt cv £vroMav, xócyou kal pbaews ehevBepdout tov dvOpwrov (PG 
91: 448C). 

15 There are further, particular disturbing, implications of the identification between na- 
ture and the will. If we were to transport the discussion from anthropology to God proper, 
then, we would be forced to accept the identity between begettingand proceeding, on the one 
hand, and creating, on the other, since it could be said that the Father begets the Son volun- 
tarily and creates the world naturally (on the basis of the assumed identity between nature and 
will). Then, Arianism would triumph once again, since it would not be possible to distinguish 
between the relation of the Father and Son and the relation of the Creator and His creation, 
thanks to a failure in differentiating properly between will and nature. Thus, a twofold absur- 
dity would have to ensue: either the Son would be created or creation, as proceeding from the 
natural and necessary Will of God, uncreated. 
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that transcends the natural. This question seeks to trap us in an either/ 
or which St Maximus successfully and prudently avoids by distinguish- 
ing between two conceptions of the will: one that he ascribes to the 
human nature as such (and, in fact, to every nature, but we would lim- 
it our discussion here only with regards to humanity) and the other that 
he reserves for the mode according to which that nature is exercised by 
each particular person. That the result is a doubling of the will should 
not disturb us, for by positing two wills, and thereby the possibility of 
a conflict as well as an accord between the two, St Maximus offers us 
the possibility of taking into account sufficiently the experience that 
lies behind the passage from the Epistle to Romans cited above (7:16- 
20). His theory of two wills can now account for the reality of sin as 
well as the possibility for salvation. 

No other literary passage has illustrated the theory of two wills 
more memorably than the eighth book of the Confessions that narrates 
the famous moment of St Augustine’s conversion in the garden at Mi- 
lan. Even though the question on whether or not St Maximus knew of 
St Augustine’s work has not yet yielded any satisfactory results, we are 
allowed perhaps to let the work of the bishop of Hippo shed its light 
on the thought of the Byzantine Confessor.“ 

In his own rendering of Romans 7:16-25, St Augustine writes: 

To find my delight in your law as far as my inmost self was con- 

cerned was of no profit to me when a different law in my bodily 

members was warring against the law of my mind, imprisoning me 
under the law of sin which held sway in my lower self. For the law 

of sin is that brute force of habit whereby the mind is dragged along 

and held fast against its will, and deservedly so because it slipped 

into the habit willingly. In my wretched state, who was there to free 


me from this death-doomed body, save your grace through Jesus 
Christ our Lord?” 


16 On this question, see George C. Berthold, “Did Maximus the Confessor Know Augus- 
tine?" in Studia Patristica, 19:1 (1982), pp. 14-17; and more recently, Brian E. Daley, S.J., “Mak- 
inga Human Will Divine: Augustine and Maximus on Christ and Human Salvation” in Papa- 
nikolaou and Demacopoulos (eds.), Orthodox Readings of Augustine (Crestwood: St Vladimir's 
Seminary Press, 2008), pp. 101-126. 

17 Augustine, Zhe Confessions, VIII, s. 12., translated by Maria Boulding, O.S.B. (New 
York: New City Press, 1997), p. 194. Pauline terminology suggesting a rebellion of bodily mem- 
bers and “the law of sin in my members” are particularly apt here, given Augustine's struggle 
against habits formed bya licentious sexuality. 
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Corresponding to the two selves are an equal number of volun- 
tates, two wills fighting each other: “the old and the new, the one carnal 
the other spiritual—and in their struggle tore [his] soul apart? Au- 
gustine's agony in what is undoubtedly his personal Gethsemane is 
caused by two wills driven toward different ends—his conversion would 
amount to nothing less than bringing the onc in agreement with the 
other, that is, in his wills self-surrender to God's, in saying, like Christ, 
“yet not as I will, but as you will" (Mt. 26:39). Had St Maximus read the 
Confessions, he would have recognized that what is at stake in St Augus- 
tine’s struggle is not much different than what he had understood to be 
the case in the Lord’s prayer before His passion, namely, the self-surren- 
dering of His human will to His Divine—so Augustine's conversion 
constitutes at the same time a unification of his gnomic will to his natu- 
ral will as it was ordered by God and toward God.” Yet, please notice, 
this unification, if it is to be achieved, can be brought about only by the 


18 Ibid. VIII, s. 10, p. 193. 

? For the Maximian reading of Mt. 26:39 see, Opusc. 6, PG 91, 65A-68D, (English transla- 
tion by Paul M. Blowers and Robert Louis Wilken in On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ, 
[Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2003], pp. 173-176) and Opusc. 7, PG 91, 69B-89B 
(English translation by Andrew Louth in Maximus the Confessor, pp. 180-191), and Frangois- 
Marie Léthel, Théologie de l'agonie du Christ (Paris: Beauchesne, 1979). Of key importance here 
is also the following passage from Amb, 7 (PG 91:10761-b): "And this will take place because 
that which is within our power, I mean our free will—through which death made its entry 
among us, and confirmed at our expense the power of corruption—will have surrendered vol- 
untarily and wholly to God, and perfectly subjected itself to His rule, by eliminating any wish 
that might contravene His will. And thisis precisely why the Savior, exemplifying within Him- 
self our condition, says to the Father: Yet not as I will, but as thou wilt” (translation by Nicholas 
Constas from Maximos the Confessor, The Ambigua to Thomas and the Ambigua to John, 
Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library [ Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2013]). St 
Augustine, too, saw in Christ’s agony in Gethsemane the prefiguration and inclusion of all 
those Christians who would strive to unite the two wills, so in Enarrationes in Psalmos 93.19 
he writes: “How did our Lord marry two wills so that they become one in the humanity he 
bore? In his body, the Church, there would be some people who, after wanting to do their own 
will, would later follow the will of God. The Lord prefigured these peo ple in himself, He want- 
ed to show that though they are weak, they still belong to him, and so he represented them in 
advance in his own person. He sweated blood from his whole body, as a sign that the blood of 
martyrs would gush from his body, the Church....He revealed the human will that was in him, 
but if he had continued to insist on that will, he would have seemed to display perversity of 
heart. If you recognize that he has had compassion on you, and is setting you free in himself, 
imitate the next prayer he made: ‘Yet not what I will, but what you will be done, Father” (Ex- 
positions to the Psalms, The Works of Saint Augustine, I/18, translation Maria Boulding, 
O.S.B., [New York: New City Press, 2002], p. 39 5). 
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gnomic will? That there are not two natures here at fight, an evil one 
against a good one, is made emphatically clear in Confessions VIII, 1o. 
22. For St Augustine, ever conscious of the lurking dangers of Man- 
ichaeism, the natural capacity to will, though tainted by Adam’s sin, 
could not be anything else but good. The will’s resistance to itself and 
its subsequent splitting into two opposing wills—this monstrosity (hoc 
monstrum —repeated four times in the space of a short paragraph) is 
only the result ofa will which, bedazzled by its own alleged freedom— 
the posse peccare of the second book's Edenesque garden of stolen 
pears—moved steadily away from God and, at the same time, away 
from its own nature. 

In the dramatic description ofthe two wills, St Augustine succeeded 
in remaining faithful to his own (as much as the universally human) ex- 
perience of sin while avoiding the Manichean temptation of justifying 
evil by positingan evil God. Similarly, I would like to argue, St Maximus’ 
theory of two wills exculpates human nature, and together with it the 
natural will, from any Origenist views that would deem what is created 
as ontologically and morally inferior. (It can be argued that Maximus 
uses the name of Manias cryptic allusion to Origen—whom he mentions 
by name only once). The connection becomes apparent when we are 
reminded that, for St Maximus, the will is defined as a natural “power” 


2 Who man ultimately becomes (i.e., a man according to the flesh, the soul, or the spirit) 
is the result of the "direction" toward which man chooses to move (i.e, the world, nature, or 
God respectively) — "npóc tiva tovtov xiv 87 kath yvy evdiabérws ó divOpwmos.” (Ep. 9, PG 
91:448A). Already in Letter 2 it is said that the law of nature will be renewed y»oyuxóc (PG 
91:396D). The same idea runs through the mature works of St Maximus; so, for example, in 
Amb, 7 the willful surrender of the will, after the model of Christ's prayer in Mt 26:39, is called 
exxmpyory yvautxyy (PG 91:1076B). 

2" ‘This hypothesis is validated by von Balthasat’s reading of Maximus’ “critique of Origen- 
ism” (see, his Cosmic Liturgy: The Universe According to Maximus the Confessor, translated by 
Brian E. Daley, SJ., [San Francisco: Ignatius, 1988], pp. 127-136). “While motion, for Origen 
rested completely on the creature's undetermined freedom of will, and while this freedom, due 
to its extreme instability, was doomed to plunge the creature sooner or later into sin, motion 
for Maximus is fundamentally an orientation of nature, which as such is good” (p. 130, my em- 
phasis). Maximus constantly reminds us that God is the Creator of our nature (see, for example, 
in Ep. 2, PG 91:397B and 404B), the Giver of our being, the Originator of our motion (e.g. 
Amb. 7, PG 91:1076B), and so on, and therefore, nature, being, and motion are as such good. 

* In Relatio motionis 5-120AB, see Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum S. Anselmi, 1955), p. 72. For examples of Maximus’ references to Mani, 
see PG 91:28B and 40C. 
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(vvas) and power is a form of motion (xlyyats).** It has been argued 
that St Maximus’ recognition of a natural will aimed at the affirmation 
of freedom’s universality, safeguarding that every human, by participa- 
tion to the human nature, will equally participate in the natural gift of 
avte€ovotov (self-determination).* This is as good as any speculation on 
the subject. What seems to be even more to the point, however, is the fact 
that, for Maximus, the will and, more specifically, selfdetermination is a 
movement, indeed self-motion,' and as such, it needs to be interpreted 
within the broader context of Maximus’ thought on motion. Only then 
the Maximian understanding of the will will be seen in its broader cos- 
mological implications and thus it will be freed from its confinement in 
moralistic interpretations of volition. 

It is well-known that Ambiguum 7 provided Fr. Polycarp Sher- 
wood with all the necessary material that enabled him to reconstruct 
the Maximian refutation of Origenism." That refutation’s main argu- 
ment, according to Sherwood' pioneering work, was “grounded in the 
doctrine of motion."* Maximus positive reevaluation of motion turned 
becoming, genesis, and, by extension, history into instruments of teleo- 
logical perfection which, in the theological language of $t Maximus, 
translates more specifically into human salvation and deification. From 
the outset of this text, Maximus sets with the force of a metaphysical 
principle the fact that everything that moves does so as enabled by the 
power (Stvauty) ofits movement (xtv'joeoc) that is according to its de- 
sire (Kat égeow). This is a circumlocution to say that everything that is 
moved is moved by a desire seeking its fulfillment in the desideratum 
(opexroy) that has been set by its nature, while linking together will and 


3 Opusc. 16, PG 91: 185D and 192B. 

24 Sova BE, Kad? Hy Eyoyev thy to SdvacGat xbwoty, in Opusc. 1 (PG 91: 23B). 0۸۷۴۷ 
and 8bvayi being corresponding terms in the Maximian triads yeveotc, ؟ ۷۳× ا×‎ oto and 
odota, SUvautç, &vépyew, cf. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, p. 109. To which one could add, 
in light of Opus. r, the triad pois, 9/16, pats. 

23 “The choice of the category of ‘nature’ by Maximus as the soil of human freedom (and 
will) was due precisely to the intention on his part to stress that no human being is exempt from 
freedom. Only a universal abstract, such as ‘nature’ could in St Maximus’ mind, express this 
universality" in Metropolitan John's (Zizioulas) "Person and Nature in the Theology of St 
Maximus the Confessor" (emphasis in the original). 

26 “ adtoxlyytoy xal ddéonotoy óbvaytv" Amb, 42, PG9o: 1345D. 

7 Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of Saint Maximus the Confessor and bis Refu- 
tation of Origenism (Rome: Pontificium Institutum S. Anselmi, 1955). 

8 Ibid., p. 92. 
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motion. That history is still in progress is for Maximus evidence that 


things have not yet reached the fulfillment of their desire,” A little 


later, St Maximus will clarify that to be created amounts to being moved 
and to be given being implies also the gift of motion. Thus, 

If, then, rational creatures are created beings, then surely they are 

subject to motion, since they are moved from their natural [kate 

boty] beginning in being, toward a voluntary [xat& yvoynv] end 

in well-being. 

Implied here are the three steps of one of Maximus’ famous triads, 
namely: being, well-being, ever-well-being. The first and the last of this 
trinity of concepts is given only by God, since it is God: “[for the end 
of the motion of things that are moved is to rest within eternal well- 
being itsel£ just as their beginning was being itself, which is God, who 
is the giver of being and the bestower of the grace of well-being, for He 
is the beginning and the end.’ The middle term, however, that is, “vol- 
untary motion,’ depends upon us. In von Balthasar’s words, motion 
“consists in allowing oneself to be carried by another in the depths of 
one’s being and to be borne toward the ocean of God’s rest.” And yet 
so much is at stake in this "allowing"—the whole drama of the will is 
condensed here, so much so that it might give the false impression of 
an almost effortless abandonment to the vagaries of history. On the 
contrary, "to be carried by another in the depths ofone's being" consists 
in a life-long struggle punctuated with moments of dramatic anxiety, 
the kind of which St Augustine often describes in his Confessions and 
of which the Lord's agony in the Garden of His Passion was both the 
exemplar and recapitulation. 

It is at this point that one can properly evaluate St Maximus dis- 
tinction between a natural and a gnomic will. For by positing the gnomic 
will as distinct from natural will, St Maximus did not divorce man's will 
from his nature, nor did he allow the anonymity of nature to engulf the 
precious particularity that the Gospel had set higher than the abstrac- 
tions of the Academy, but he struck a balance between the existential 
experience of evil and the metaphysical goodness of the creation; he 


? Amb. 7, PG 91:1069B and 1072C. 

3 Ibid, 1073C, translation by Nicholas Constas, The Ambigua to Thomas and tbe Am- 
bigua to John (forthcoming). : 

?! Ibid. Emphasis in the original. 

? Cosmic Liturgy, p. 130. 
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affirmed motion’s teleological perfection without denying man’s free- 
dom from the blindness of necessity; he acknowledged man’s fallibility 
yet he upheld mans ability to receive God's grace and to accept the di- 
vine invitation to salvation; he admitted the premises of apokatastasis 
without the obligation to follow its conclusion, for "since nature and 
person are not identical, the restoration of nature does not of necessity 
entail the complete restoration of every person.” 

In the space, the diastema, between protological being and escha- 
tological ever-well-being, we find ourselves in the field where history, 
our history, is decided. This is the space of time, the time of action as 
well as of reflection, a reflection that is possible only thanks to man's 
opening to time. However, "man is not just temporal; he is Time.” To 
say this is only another way of saying what Augustine had already dis- 
covered in the eleventh book of the Confessions, namely that time is a 
property of man in his capacity to remember (past), to attend (pres- 
ent), and to expect (future). Those three ecstasies of time, as Heidegger 
would later call them, form another Augustinian trinity, that of being, 
knowledge, and will. Their parallelism would reveal the correspon- 
dence of past with being, of present with knowledge, and of the future 
with the will. It is on this point that the thought of the two Church 
Fathers converges most decisively. For the refutation of Manichaeism 
(for Augustine) or of Origenism (for Maximus) made necessary the 
dispelling of the Greek cyclical notion of time by offering a corrective 
in the form ofa new conception—rectilinear and dynamic—of history. 
The difference between these two theories of time is ultimately the will. 
For a cyclical notion of history is bereft of a true future, and without a 
future the “I will” of the will makes little sense. 

Therefore, Maximus’ cosmological principle expressed in the triad 
coming-to-being, motion, and coming-to-rest finds its application and 
mirror-image on the personal level as well, where the will is the motion 
that moves man’s nature “whose origin is before the creatures own being 
and whose goal is beyond it” to that rest which only the alignment of 
human will with the divine will could provide. Moreover, as in his cos- 
mological view, rest is not simply the cessation of motion but, in fact, 


Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, p. 204.‏ ذذ 
Arendt, The Life of the Mind, volume II: Willing, p. 42.‏ 34 
Cosmic Liturgy, p. 145, emphasis in the original.‏ 35 
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its intensification, so also with the human will in whose willful self- : 


surrender to God's will finds its fulfillment, a fulfillment that will nev- 
er know any satiety. The connection between the cosmological and the 
personal view, the connection between man and the cosmos, or better 
yet, the overlapping symmetry between history (from creation to the 
eschaton) and the personal history of each one of us is the idea that 
provides the Confessions with its structure and thematic unity,“ 


3. Ihe Eschatological Destiny of the Will 


The crucial question, however, in my opinion, concerns the escha- 
tological destiny of the gnomic will—that is, whether the will in gen- 
eral and gnomic will in particular, will in some form, however trans- 
formed or “glorified,” survive at the eschaton? Will or will not the crea- 
turely character of the creature abide eschatologically?? That is—does 
the created/uncreated distinction still hold at the end of times and in 
God's kingdom? If we want the Chalcedonean formula to express an 
eternal truth, that is, if we want Christ to be such an eternal truth, then 
it must. And it must, because without the hypostatic union between 
the uncreated divine nature and the created human nature, Christ is 
not Christ anymore. As long as there is Christ, the creation itself, and 
thus the created/uncreated distinction, cannot be abolished. 


36 [ plan to deal elsewhere in more detail with this topic. For now it should suffice to point 
to the three gardens of the Confessions as demarcating the movement from Eden (Book II) to 
Gethsemane (Book VIII) to Paradise (Book IX). Between the two first gardens, precisely at 
the middle of the narration that stretches from Book I to Book IX, that is, at the middle of 
Book V, Augustine, like the old Israel, crosses over the waters ofthe Mediterranean on his per- 
sonal exodus from the land of his captivity to sin (Africa) to the promised land of his salvation 
through baptism (Italy). Thus, the story of humanity's falling away from God and its return to 
God is told again in and through the details of Augustine’s personal history. When the Confes- 
sions begin again, in Book XI, by rehearsing the beginnings of Books I and II, the vision that 
propels Augustine is again that of history, from creation (“from the beginning when you made 
heaven and earth”) to eschatological re-creation (“to that everlasting reign when we shall be 
with you in your holy city”) (XI. 2.3.) Again this trajectory is understood in terms of his own 
movement from being to well-being (“you...have granted me first to exist, that I may enjoy 
well-being,” XIII. 1.1, in Maria Boulding’s translation). 

37 “Will, therefore, man cease being a creature at the eschaton?" This is the question that 
Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) raises in a recent article “Eschatology and Existence" (in Greek), 
Synaxis, 121 (2012), p. 63. We shall discuss his answer below. 

38 On the Chalcedonean dialectic between created and uncreated, see Metropolitan 
John’s (Zizioulas) Communion and Otherness, (London and New York: T&T Clark, 2006), 
especially chapter seven, pp. 250-285. In discussing the relationship of the will to nature we can- 
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Depending on how one is prepared to answer the questions we 
posed above, it can be safely predicted what view one would take with 
regard to the gnomic will: if the created/uncreated distinction will be 
abolished for the sake of some eschatological panentheism (cf. 1 Cor. 
15:28), then gnome and the person are obstacles in this process of de- 
ification, and they too must be overcome. If, on the other hand, the 
distinction somehow still remains, then one cannot dispense with 
gnome. 

In the Christian East, there has always been an emphasis on a 


. strong understanding of deification—but such deification is by grace 


and not by nature.” Yet, does such a strong understanding of the de- 
ification of nature mean, in light of the created/uncreated distinc- 
tion, that human nature, as deified, is eschatologically overcome not 
only in its fallen, but also in its creaturely character? I would opt for 
saying that the human nature is perfected, even though its creaturely 
character remains. 

That nature as created by God is susceptible to such deification (ca- 
pax Dei) is, of course, without question. Yet, as created by God it is also 
subject to limitations that made it impossible for it to reach such a goal 
by itself—naturally—otherwise we are confronted with the dangers of 
Pelagianism. As created by God, nature has been given both a direction 
as well as the impetus that will carry it toward sucha goal. It is us, I ad- 
mit, with our gnomic wills that keep taking detours away from that aim, 
delaying the process of our salvation—yet, I would also say that these 
long detours and the resistance that they represent on our part against 
Gods plan are somehow instrumental to our salvation and that, there- 
fore, not only our gnémé would not be abolished, but even its history, 
which is nothing else than history itself, must be upheld and preserved. 


not lose sight of these two categories (i.e., the created and the uncreated), because the human 
nature as created does imply constraint and limitation—characteristics of which the divine 
nature is free—and therefore one should carefully avoid falling prey to speaking univocally of 
God's and man’s nature, as it is often the case in the monothelitic debates, 

? Ina number of passages, St Maximus insists that deification (i.e. salvation, grace) is not 
within our power, nor can be brought about by anything we can do. “We experience divinization 
passively—we do not achieve it ourselves, because it lies beyond nature. For we have, within our 
nature, no power capable of receiving divinization" (QThal. 22, PG 90, 324A, as quoted by von 
Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, p. 149. A lesson that needs to be remembered by those who are all too 
keen in offering in various spiritual manuals the steps (“purification-enlightenment-theosis”) of 


a self-made deification, which is nothing else but the deception of self-idolatry. 
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God, I assume, does not want to save us away from history—by ` 


some Neo-Platonist epistrophe to the One—but to save our history, es- 
pecially because, since the Incarnation, it has been also His history. If 
this is, indeed, a fundamental tenet of Christian faith, then God does 
not come into history in order to save the human nature, but rather in 
order to save us from the anonymity of our nature—a freedom not so 
much from nature itself, but rather a freedom for nature to leave behind 
the shackles of self-love (thautia) for the sake of relating through love 
with the other and with God.*? 

It is important to raise the seemingly obvious question of “what is 
saved?" If God does not save the human person but the human nature 
as a genus and as an abstraction, then He is not anymore the God "of 
Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob" but the God of the Platonic Ideas. 
Another way to say this would be to ask, “what has fallen?": the human 
nature or the human person? Both questions, however, operated on an 
unnecessary and superficial distinction, for it is obvious that it is the hu- 
man nature that is restored by the salvation of the person, as it was the 
human nature that had fallen by the sin of a man. It is at this point that 
one can fully appreciate the false dichotomies to which the separation 
of nature from person and of person from nature would inevitably lead. 

Since for St Maximus the /ogos of nature is the principle of unity, 
while the will, and especially what he later called gnomicwill, is an element 
of differentiation, distinction, and even division, his eschatological vision 
of ahumanity united not only with itself but also with God seems to sug- 
gest the eradication of gnomic will or, at the very least, its complete appro- 
priation by nature. So, in his Letter 2, he speaks of one nature and one will 
“with God and with one another" —a goal that will be achieved when love 
persuades gndmé “to follow nature and not in any way to be at variance 
with the Jogos of nature.” It was passages like this one that prompted Lars 


^ [remind us again of Maximus’ bold assertion that the goal of God is “to free man from 
both the world and nature” (Ep. 9, PG 91: 448C). 

^' Ep, 2, (PG ہو‎ 396C), translated by Andrew Louth in Maximus the Confessor (London 
and New York: Routledge, 1996), pp. 86-7. The same unity of the Wills is implied as the effect 
of the Lord’s passion “[He] made peace and reconciled us with the Father and each other 
through Himself, by not having any more the gnémé resisting the logos of nature, but as [He 
had] the nature, so [He had] the gvémé invariable” Or. Dom., PG 90, 880A. It is important to 
notice that here St Maximus ascribes a gnõmē to Christ, a position that later, during the mono- 
thelitic polemics, he retracted (see, Pyrz:, PG 91, 308D and further). 
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Thunberg to observe that “one might get the impression that Maximus 
was arguing in favour of the idea that the human will should in the end be 
entirely swallowed up by the divine will?+* How can we, from within the 
theological vision of St Maximus, maintain a balance between unity and 
difference, between natural communion and personal otherness? 

In St Maximus’ theology of two wills a fundamental experience is 
reflected, namely, the experience of a duality that abides between what 
I am, my nature, and who I am, my personhood. Between the “what” 
(Ayo fi; $boecc) and the “who” or the “how” (tpdmog tis brapt_ws) 
one should come to recognize what is most abstract and that which is 
most concrete, In each one of us, two absolutes come together—the 
universality of nature and the particularity of personhood. Insofar as I 
am a human being, I am no one and everyone—everyone, because na- 
ture is common, consubstantially common with the humankind, yet 
no one, for humanity cannot assume the position implied and neces- 
sitated for him who speaks in the first person. On the other hand, as a 
person I am irreducibly myself—a position uniquely posited and irre- 
placeable. Between these two absolutes, there is a dialectic relation: if I 
am myself that is only insofar as I am a human being, an instantiation 
of the human nature; conversely, if there is a human nature, if one can 
think and speak of such an abstraction, that is only because of particu- 
lar persons, otherwise “human nature” would have been an empty con- 
cept. The idea of a dialectical relation between nature and self might 
suggest certain symmetry. Yet, the person not only enjoins an onto- 
logical precedence over the community of nature (even though, in turn, 
it is constituted by such a community), it is also always more than its 
nature; the person is the surplus of an existence that refuses to be com- 
pletely identified with its essence. 

The distance of which we get a glimpse through the ontological dif- 
ference between existence and existents, the distance between myself 
and my nature, becomes diminished in those moments where I act only 
naturally—when I am absorbed to the natural mandates of eating, sleep- 
ing, etc. In such moments, life becomes effortless or light, as in Kun- 


2 Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the 


Confessor (Chicago: Open Court, 1995), p. 228. 
43 "The distance between existence and existents is best articulated and discussed by Em- 
manuel Levinas in one of his early works that bears this title (Existence and Existents, or as the 
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deras Unbearable Lightness of Being. Incidentally, but not accidentally, 


these are also the same moments where one becomes less personal and, 
one could argue, less human. On the other hand, being oneself becomes 
invariably a burden that needs to be taken up as one takes up his cross.** 
Being a person—personal being—constitutes and is constituted always 
by an agony.* It is not accidental that St Maximus discussion of such a 
personal will turns always to the exemplar of Christ’s agony at the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane.** 

Is man meant—either in his alleged prelapsarian Paradise or in the 
eschatological perfection—to be only a zatural being, and if so, can we 
still speak of man as distinct from the animal? Is not the Fall precisely 
this: thefall from the animal state or the fall ofthe animal to humanity, 
where the sting of consciousness is felt at the moment when "their eyes 
were opened, and they realized they were naked" (Gen. 3:7)? Is human- 
ity, the very consciousness whose inception is herald by the realization 
of nakedness, the result of sin or is sin a possibility only for such a naked 
and fallen being? Are we to lament or perhaps rejoice over this felix 
culpa that gave humanity to man even before it gave humanity to God? 
And is not this ability to see myself and my sin, the ability to reflect on 
my sinfulness, the very occasion that sets me on the path to repentance 
and thus to the ultimate undoing of sin?* Mans ability to see himself— 
the ability to turn his reflective gaze upon himself—as signaled by the 
verse already quoted from Genesis, points at the distance of myself from 
myself, the distance between the I and the nature that continuously 
claims it for herself: that is, to the advent of consciousness. The distance 


French original better suggests “from Existence to Existents,’ translated by Alphonso Lingis, 
[The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1978]). It is chere that Levinas employs for the first time the 
term hypostasis in order to name the personal existent in contradistinction to impersonal exis- 
tence which has been known ever since as // y a. 

“4 “The being that is taken up [enhypostasized and made personal] is a burden." E. Levinas, 
Existence and Existents, p. 78. 

5 Contemporary philosophy provides here an abundance of testimonials, from Kierkeg- 
aard’s anxiety in the moment of decision (taken up again later by Heidegger in his essay “What 
is Metaphysics?”) to Heidegger’s care (Sorge) in Being and Time. 

46 See in particular, Opusc. 6 and 7, (PG 91, 65A-89B); Opusc. r5 (Spiritual and dogmatic 
tome against Heraclius’ Ekthesis), PG 91: 153-184. See also note 19 above. 

* On reflection, made possible by the distance in time, as the means of un-doing sin, see 
my reading of Oedipus Rex in “Thebes Revisited: Theodicy and the Temporality of Ethics” in 
Research in Phenomenology 39:2 (2009), pp. 292-306. 
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that consciousness s appears now as an essential and fundamental hu- 
man characteristic so much so that one could not do away with it with- 
out, at the same time, getting rid of man as such. 

Thus, our initial question about the eschatological survival of the 
creature's creaturely character needs now to be reposited more specifi- 
cally with reference to consciousness. Will there be a consciousness at 
the eschaton; that is, will time as distentio ipsius animi continue to char- 
acterize our existence in God's kingdom, or are we to assume that we 
will be "like the angels in heaven" (Mt. 22:30; Mk. 12:25)? We know 
relatively little about angels in order to take their existence as a model 
of our life after the common resurrection.*? Yet, they seem to be a rea- 
sonable example insofar as they are, like us, created beings, yet, unlike 
us they do not suffer the vicissitudes of time. I appeal to St Augustine 
authority one last time, for whom an angel: 


„shows no trace of mutability at any point, for it is bound fast by 
the whole strength of its love to you, who are always present to it; 
and having nothing to expect in the future, nor any memories to 
relegate to the past, it is neither affected by change nor a prey to 
distended consciousness [nec in tempore ulla distenditur].” 


The opinion that humanity eschatologically will be without mem- 
ory, and therefore without consciousness, would seem to find Metro- 
politan John (Zizioulas) in agreement. In his article “Eschatology and 
Existence; he argues that at the eschaton the soul will not retain its 
ability to remember." Is this loss of memory restricted to the memory of 


48 See SJ. John Gavin, “They are like the angels in the heavens”: Angelology and Anthropology 
in the Thought of Maximus the Confessor (Rome, 2009). 

* Confessions, XII. 11.12, translation by Maria Boulding, p. 318. Elsewhere, however, (in 
De Genesi ad Litteram, 4.22.39) St Augustine seems to accept the ability of angels for self-re- 
flection, an ability that would suggest an act of consciousness. am thankful co Matt Clemente 
for bringing this point to my attention. Kierkegaard too sees angels as without time and with- 
out history: “Even if Michael had made a record of all the errands he had been sent on and 
performed, this is nevertheless not his history.” The Concept of Anxiety, p. 49. For Kierkegaard, 
the historical is the result of sexuality (sexual differentiation), and, therefore, of sin. “A perfect 
spirit cannot be conceived as sexually qualified. This is also in accord with the teachings of the 
Church about the nature of the Resurrection [alluding to Mt. 22:30], in accord with its repre- 
sentation of angels, and in accord with the dogmatic definitions with respect to the person of 
Christ.” Op .cit. p, 79. 

59 Published in Synaxis, 121 (2012), pp. 43-72 (in Greek). 

51 Ibid., p. 46. The argument is made on the basis of a passage from St Maximus’ QD 13 
(PG 90: 796BC). 
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sins only, or does it concern every memory in general? On the other 
hand, the eschatological parables of the Gospel (e.g., Lk. 16:19-31) 
seem to suggest the preservation of memory. The rich man remem- 
bered the poor Lazarus and the relatives he had left behind. When 
Metropolitan John writes in the same article that "the dead are not 
separated from the relations that determined their historical existence, 
on the contrary, it is those relations that will ultimately judge their 
eternal future,” he seems to entertain the eschatological existence of 
memory; otherwise of what good would those relations be if one does 
not remember them? I would argue that we will remember even what 
is now, sub specie tempore, perceived as "evil" —but it will be remem- 
bered not as evil, for through the perspective of time that the eschaton 
will afford us, indeed through the perspective of the end of times, what 
was previously experienced as evil will be then seen with a different 
understanding. I bring as an example the Lord's Passion which, when 
it happened, was undoubtedly perceived as the ultimate evil. Yet, that 
same event is now commemorated in the Eucharist, which is the pre- 
figuration of our eschatological understanding, as the source of our 
salvation. The same event is presented quite differently “at the mo- 
ment" and through the distance that time affords us. Finally, if the 
Eucharist is a foreshadowing of the eschaton so much so that what is 
still future (historically) can be remembered as having taken place al- 
ready, that is, if the future can be evoked in the present as past, then, 
are we not allowed to assume that in the eschatological future the past 
could also be evoked as present? 

With or without memory, humanity cannot exist "outside" tempo- 
rality: the distinction that Metropolitan John introduces in that same 
study on eschatology, a distinction between two eternities and between 
two times, is very useful. The eternity of man, who as a creature had a 
beginning, is not the same as the ageless and motionless eternity of God. 
The former will be enjoyed by grace, but not at the expense of the crea- 
turely character of the creation. The beginning of creation gave to every- 
thing that is created the permanent characteristic of motion. “For every- 
thing that comes into existence is subject to movement; St Maximus 


52 Ibid, p. 69. 
5 Ibid., p. 62-66. 
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reminds us.** Surely, that movement will eschatologically come to rest 
in God, yet God's infinity as well as the soul's natural definition by mo- 
tion allows St Maximus to speak of a rest that is ever-moving (otéots 
derxtvytoc).> The two understandings of motion that are here implied 
can be said to correspond to the two distinct experiences of times: one 
during history that is characterized by distance (Stdatypa), the other at 
the eschaton, epectatic but perhaps not diastematic (to use these two con- 
cepts of St Gregory of Nyssa). The former separates and divides; the lat- 
ter re-collects and unites. The perceptive reader would perhaps recog- 
nize in the distinction between these two experiences of temporality an 
analogy to Maximus theology of two wills. St Maximus dedicates a large 
section of his first Theological Opusculum (to the priest Marinus) to the 
eschatological destiny of the will. There he makes quite clear that the 
gnomic will will be retained, for he emphatically maintains that in God's 
kingdom there will be no identity either of God’s will itself with that of 
the saints, or, in fact, of the will of the saints itself with each other, but 
only a convergence of what they will be willing: 

Not every humans will will be one [pia] with respect to the mode 

of its motion [tpr TH katà Thy Klvyjow]. And at no point will 

the will of God and that of the saints become one in all its aspects 

[xatû navt tTodroy], as it seemed to some, even though the objec- 

tive of God's will [tò 9¢\n8ev] and that of the saints is one, namely 

the salvation of the elect, that being a divine goal and an end pre- 

conceived before all ages, and a point about which the will of the 

saints among themselves and the will of the God who saves them 

will converge [yevyoeton cduBaors]....For God's Will desires by its 

nature the salvation of men, while, on the other hand, humanity 

wills by nature its salvation, thus, that which saves and that which 

is saved can never be the same [tavtdv], even if the goal of both is 

everyones salvation, as proposed by God and chosen by men.“ 


Then, St Maximus goes on to argue ad absurdum what would have 
been the untenable conclusions that one would be forced to draw if we 


54 Amb. 7 (PG 91:1073B), translation by Blowers and Wilken in On the Cosmic Mystery of 
Jesus Christ, p. 50). 

5 Amb. 67 (PG 91 :1401A) : QIbal. 65 (PG 90 : 760A) ; Carit, 3, 25 (PG 90: 1024C). 
See, The Earlier Ambigua, p. 194, note 24; and also Vasileios Betsakos’ study Zrdotg Aetxlvytos 
(Athens: Armos, 2006, in Greek). 

56 Opusc, 1 (PG 91:25AB, my translation). 
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were to entertain such an identity between the wills of the saints or _ 


their will and that of God. It seems that for St Maximus our two wills 
will retain their integrity in the age to come as much as in the present 
age, or better yet, even more then, when the discord between them will 
have been brought to harmony with each other and immutability 
(atpeWia) with regards to their object of desire. 

In the mature articulation on the subject that Opusculum 3 repre- 
sents, St Maximus differentiates between the two wills by defining nat- 
ural will only as a possibility, as an ability that is actualized (after an 
Aristotelian fashion) by a particular someone, a willing one (6 9¢Awy). 
In order to elucidate his distinction, St Maximus provides an example, 


that of language: 


«to be disposed by nature to will and to will are not the same thing, 
as it is not the same thing to be disposed by nature to speak and to 
speak. For the capacity for speaking is always naturally there, but 
one does not always speak, since what belongs to the essence is con- 
tained in the principle of the nature, while what belongs to the wish 
is shaped by the intention [gzómze] of the one who speaks. So being 
able to speak always belongs to the nature, but how you speak be- 
longs to the hypostasis. So it is with being disposed by nature to will 
and willing.” 


Even if, at the end of times, we all will say the same thing, namely 
“your will be done,’ as we all say now the “Amen” in the liturgical pre- 
figuration of the eschaton, that unison does not obliterate difference, 
for “how you speak belongs to the hypostasis" And thus we are allowed 
to utter our prayers and our “amens” not only in our languages and 
idioms, but also with our distinct accents. Will, like language—to con- 
tinue borrowing from St Maximus’ example—is highly idiomatic as 
much as it is hypostatic. No one doubts that the capacity to speak is 
endowed by nature—yet, paradoxically, a nature that is not enhyposta- 
sized in the human person is mute. Neither the “your will be done” of 
the Lord's Prayer, nor the “maranatha” of the Church is or can be ut- 
tered by nature. In the great conversation between God and humanity 
that begun with the world’s creation and will continue in the epektasis 
of “the ages of ages,’ only persons can be partakers. 


57 Opusc. 3 (PG 91, 43A), translation by Andrew Louth in Maximus the Confessor, p. 193. 
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Philipp Gabriel Renczes 


Manifestly, we would search in vain for the lexis “theological an- 
thropology" within St Maximus the Confessor's vocabulary: “theo- 
logical anthropology" comes into common use only at the first half of 
twentieth century’ as rejoinder and, at the same time, “counter-move- 
ment” to the more and more explicit formation of the branch of study, 
defined as “philosophical anthropology" In the context of an analysis 
of the concept £i—without a doubt one of the Confessor's own key 
terms?—the expression “theological anthropology" might imply or en- 
courage unbalanced or anachronistic impositions. Indeed, while con- 
temporary theology sees in “theological anthropology” the possibility 
of regrouping such wide-spread topics as “human body and soul,’ “gen- 
der? or “free will" within a systematic study of the human beings es- 
sence and destiny before God, St Maximus concern regarding the “an- 
thropological" was never isolated or independent from its Christolog- 
ical base. In other words, as for St Maximus all humanity is exclusively 
validated in the act of the Incarnation when the Second Person of the 
Trinity took on a human nature, also all reasoning about the human 


1 "The modern era with its decisive turn toward “the self” and, thereby, toward 'anthropol- 
ogy” as distinct philosophical discipline goes back to Immanuel Kant and the rationalism of 
the enlightenment and contains an “anti-metaphysical” streak, seeking emancipation from 
Christian explanations of human essence and destiny. In the twentieth century, the theologies 
of K. Barth, K. Rahner, P. Tillich, H.-U. von Balthasar, and W. Pannenberg can be seen as im- 
portant attempts to identify this modern anthropological interest with a vital aspect of the 
proper theological task. l ۱ 

2 C£. P. G. Renczes, Agir de Dien et liberté de l'homme, Cerf, Paris 2003, in particular 217. 
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being or all “Anthropo-Logy” receives its definitive significance from 
the eternal Logos through whom and for whom all is made (Col 1, 16), 

However, on closer inspection, it can be observed that the contem- 
porary discipline “theological anthropology" in point of fact carries a 
feature that is typical of Maximus' very same theological approach, 
clearly visible in the latter's reflections with regard to the theologoumenon 
of “Divinization of the Human Person”: a passion for the “synthetical” 
potentialities of theology, the exploration of which conceptually draws 
the human reality close to the divine (without certainly solving their 
ontological differences): In fact, it is within the attempt at explaining 
the divinization process that the significance of the term &ic emerges. 
There, it structures the encounter between God and man, vigorously 
expressing Maximus’ persuasion that God's activity in favor of creation 
culminating in the gift of divinization is realized with man's co-opera- 
tion, actively transforming a "disposition;" given by God to the saints, 
into a divinized eternal “being-God.” 


For these ones, whose entire choice was completely transferred by 
the Holy Spirit through a new sort of begetting (yėvvnorc) from 
earth to the heavens and whose mind has been transformed in true 
intimate knowledge through actualization (kat évépyeuv) with 
blessed rays of God the Father (Jn 1:17) in such a way that they ap- 
pear as another god, in becoming, by the grace according to habitus 
(katû thv ev), that which God does not experience, but “is” ac- 
cording to essence (xax odclav), For these ones, then, the choice 
according to the habitus (xoà thv £v) of virtue and knowledge has 
manifestly become infallible, since they are no longer able to deny 
what they have know in act (kar? évépyeuv) by experience itself.’ 


While £&c according to St Maximus, occupies a central “anthropo- 
logical” role in this true encounter between God and man, the initiative 


? It is a common among patristic scholars to point out the highly synthetical character that 
distinguishes Maximus the Confessor's thought. Cf c. g. H. U. von Balthasar, The Cosmic Liturgy, 
trans, B. E. Daley, 29: “In all its dimensions, the inner form of his (sc. Maximus’) work is synthesis.” 

* Qu BE kard thy yevynawy, thy 83v mpoalpecty AaBov tò TIveðua Tò dyiov, dnd Tis Ys TPs 
obpavods òt’ Shou pereOnxe, xal Side Tîjg Kar’ evépyerey dAyBoiic emlyvdcens, Tats tod 0:0٥ Kal 
Tlatpog uakaplais dxtiot tov voy peterolyaey, tig Nov elvat Bedy ۷٥۸۶977۷۶۶۱ rapovTa cà Kate 
Thy Étv dude tg ووعاملمز‎ črep où mov, GA’ Imdpywy kar’ odolay taclv 6 edc: Torey ٦00006 
dvaudptytos kate thy Ey tis üperiic Kal THs yydoews fj mpoulpects yéyovev, uh} Suvayévov 
åpvýonoða Td did >7 telpas abris kat’ Evipyewy Stey vwopevov (QThal., 6, CCSGz, 69, 28-71, 
38, PG 90, 281 A-B). (my translation, as are all other quotes from St Maximus’ writings) 
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and finalization that conjointly trigger and complete the “event-pro- 
cess” of this same encounter clearly appear to pertain exclusively to di- 
vine action (évepyeta), alone capable of elevating man from his proper 
state of being immanent to the state of being divine. 

At this stage, we are able to specify yet another difference between 
a contemporary “theological anthropology” in comparison with Max- 
imus’ theology of &yc: while modernity focuses its anthropological in- 
terest on the investigation of realities that concern the human person 
as such—in comparison to other living beings and (the) transcendent 
being—Maximus, in continuity with the Greek philosophical heritage, 
relates the phenomenological data with the metaphysical question ris- 
ing from the search for “the sense of it all” This is where the sense of 
Christian belief in Creation and the Election of the First Covenant 
with Abraham, Moses, and the prophetic renewal and, especially, the 
sense of Christ’s Incarnation, Passion, and Resurrection ultimately co- 
incides with the search for the sense of “being.” 

At this time the Christological base of the Confessor’s anthro- 
pology, referred to previously, rejoins St Maximus’ profound convic- 
tion that the definitive sense of the history of salvation lies in the 
mutual “exchange to be given” between God and human beings where 
creation, incarnation, and divinization converge into God's one mag- 
nificent eternal design. Just as much as Jesus Christ is offered to the 
creation in the unification of His divine nature with the human na- 
ture, God’s device and purpose for all created lie in the transforma- 
tion of human beings in such a way that human beings are united to 
the divine perfections, not as their own perfections but through ac- 
tive participation in them as bestowed on them as a gift to be shared 
with one another and handed back to God. Being deified means, for 
the Confessor, a divine operation that leads, through love, the human 
to the ultimate goal of his/her being. God and man—not separate, 
each in its own sphere, remaining unfathomably disjointed from each 
other—but on the contrary, both involved in a relationship of com- 
munication and sharing of what they have. It is within this dynamic 
oscillation between the “Christological-historical” and the “Christo- 
logical-metaphysical” pole that the ensuing reflections attempt at 
elucidating the significance that St Maximus ascribes to the constitu- 
tion of ét¢ in the human person. 
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1." Ebt in its relationship with ب۷‎ (gnóme) 

Such close relationship of human nature with the divine as it is 
claimed by the doctrine of divinization, is obviously not without risk: 
based on the biblical witness? but also traceable in the Hellenistic tradi- 
tion, such as in Orphism, Platonism, Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism, 
this school ofthought easily lends itselfto a compromising understand- 
ing that blurs or levels the radical ontological difference between God 
and man and leads to various types of pantheism.’ Within this perspec- 
tive ofa nced for a critical approach to the conception of divinization, 
the term £c is successfully employed by St Maximus as a true center- 
piece around which the whole God-human being relationship is struc- 
tured. Only asymptotically rendered in modern languages through the 
expression of "habitus" —a translation that arguably portrays best the 
dynamic content it implies*—£fic experiences in St Maximus’ writings 
a fully-developed exploration of the Christo-Pneumatological capa- 
bilities that the term releases, once it passes from a philosophical un- 
derstanding to be part ofa Christian thought, where "personhood" and 
"analogy" achieve a whole new level of significance. 

In his analysis of the human act—the object of the Confessor's in- 
terest in the battle against Monoenergism and, even more so, Mono- 
thelitism, when he is confronted with a deep reflection on the faculties 
of the human and divine nature—Maximus emphasizes the impor- 
tance for human beings of the instance ic (hexis) Etic, as known from 
Aristoteles Nicomachean Ethics, is a term assimilated to the concept 


5 Cf 2 Pt 14a: “He has bestowed on us the precious and very great promises, so that 
through them you may come to share in the divine nature"; Jn 10:34: “Jesus answered them, ‘Is 
it not written in your law, “I said, “You are gods?” 

* Voir E. Des Places, s. v. “Divinisation (I. Pensée religieuse des Grecs)", Dictionnaire de 
Spiritualité 3, Paris, Beauchesne, 1957, col. 1372-1375. 

7 In the history of Christianity, this tendency is verified for example in the statement of 
the Arian Eunomius of Cyzicus who claimed to know God as well as he as a human person 
could know himself. 

* With the translation habitus, one should not simply identify the significance of £fic as it is 
contained in Maximus doctrine, with the “habitus-ontology,’ developed by Medieval schol- 
asticism. Even ifa confrontation of Greek patristic hexis-anthropology with Latin scholasticism 
may possibly show very intelligible convergences, one cannot put aside the perception that in 
scholastic theology habitus served as a technical term with boundaries that do not quite corres- 
pond to the dynamic intersection of the two Christological levels that we have come to identify 
in this article. 
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of virtue; as a matter of fact, &jc defines the meaning of virtue as a stable 
disposition which adjusts our judgment so as to regulate our behavior 
in daily life. 
Virtue, then, is a stable disposition concerned with decision, con- 
sisting of a fair measure for us; it [i.e., this disposition] is deter- 
mined by reason, that is to say, that by which a prudent man would 
determine [his decision].? 


If£&c undoubtedly concerns a moral sense, in particular in the pro- 
cess of decision-making, the merit goes to Maximus the Confessor for 
having inspected theological implications of £c in order to elucidate the 
reality of divinization. Efi can refer then to the presence and action of 
grace in the human person, as ability, on the one side, to receive éetc 
(hexeis) from the Holy Spirit, and on the other, to transform in us God's 
gifts in stable Bets (hexeis), i.e., stable dispositions designed to lead to 
the completion of a dynamic and growing communion with God: 

Who received a change regarding his flesh at the level of his “fac- 

ulty of judgment” (yvoyióc) through the perfect “circumcision” of 

all natural movements, is thereby clearly showing to become god by 

grace, being in his action beyond the matter according to the flesh, 

and in his thought beyond the form according to the mind, out of 

which [matter and form] the existence of beings are constituted. He 

[the divinized] constitutes himself and—to say it all—becomes ac- 

cording to a habitus (£&1¢) of virtue and knowledge, totally immate- 

rial and formless, thanks to God-Logos who became for us truly one 

of us in matter and form, being in his nature immaterial and with- 

out form in a superior way. 


So ifeach of the believers is given—in correspondence to the degree 
of his/her faith—the manifestation of the Holy Spirit through the 
participation in this or that gift, clearly in proportion to one’s own 
faith and the disposition that he/she has given to the soul, they also 


? “Eotw dpa Ñ dpeth etc pooper, £v weodtytt odad tý poc Huds, dpropevy hoyo xol وف‎ 
dy 6 $póvipoc dploae (Eth, Nic., IL, 6, 1106 b 35). ] 

10 "Toy امہ‎ thy odpra yvoyuiy &Motplwow die ts TeAelag meeprrouiic vv acá 061:7 
×۷۷ ۸۳0۷ elheto caddis 0۲۷۷۰ رم۶ ۱۳+ ۶۵0۱۳۷ م‎ tva-yevytat kal atro yàpiti eds, 06 thy ünv KATA 
cápxa did یکم‎ medbews, kal Kath voov Si من وعامو:6‎ tò cloc, té dv 7j THY övrwv brapktc 
dheorTyKev, Eavtdyv xarao ctjsac, xol Td Sov eley, Kata Thy Etv týs dpetiig Kal Tije ۲۷۸۶۳٣۵۴ düAoc 
xal dveldeoc navt yevouevos, Std Tov di’ hud ev bAy Kell elder cad” uic ھ4۸۷۸0‎ ê uav yevópevov 
Oedv Adyoy, tov xat& bow kuplws didov xal dveldeov (Amb, Io. 30, PG 91, 1273C) 
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receive an activation of the Spirit in the right degree, having been 

bestowed with a corresponding habit (bexis) towards an actualiza- 

tion of a specific commandment.” 

A special interest is reserved for the observation that God’s gift, in 
form of £c, will have to “fix” a situation of instability in which human 
beings find themselves, under the influence of sinfulness profoundly 
marking mankind since the day sin has entered the world. Drawn to a 
sheer endless variety of options and finding it next to impossible to dis- 
cover what Aristotle had called the “fair measure” (let alone the golden 
means) between the “too much" and the “too little,’ in the post-lapsar- 
ian state decisions become a very intricate and complex task. Ultimate- 
ly, the problem does not lie in exterior structures, but inside the human 
person where the faculty of assuming one's own freedom as a funda- 
mental characteristic ofa one's own existence is seriously compromised 
with regard to both the personal "judgment" and “will? either of them 
instances that, in Maximus’ Greek, are expressed by the same word: 
yvoyn (gnome). Thus, on the one side, Maximus can claim that س۳۷۰۸‎ 
(gnome) is the human “way of designing personal life" which serves to 
indicate the capacity of each individual to deliberately take up one’s life; 
on the other side, yvoyn already signals the precariousness and instabil- 
ity with which all ofus operate to perform the task. In this situation of 
ambivalence, a Christ-like, God-corresponding £&ig becomes the true 
"finalizer" of the human youn. 

It is in this light that Maximus growing interest in Christological 
questions and, within Christology, in particular the question of how 
Jesus Christ in his earthly, Incarnated existence realized the mission to 
bring about the salvation of men is directed toward the issue of deci- 
sion-making as a priority area in which the Incarnation and the Chris- 
tian’s personal life intersect. In this perspective, the young monk’s claims 
regarding a “spiritual union of God with us” out of the Mystagogia will 
find in his later works of maturity like the Opusculum theologicum po- 
lemicum 20, a deepened Christological explanation: 


1 El rolyuv xatû ٹہ‎ uetpov tig £v koto niotews Slota ý davepwors xo [Ivebpatos, £v tH 
HETOX || To ToLobde yuplopatos: Éka roc THY vio rv 7۸۰۰۸۰۱ kartû Thy dvehoylay Tic TlaTews, Kal 
Tig OnoKemevys aci Kate Thy Yoxny diaBecews, cuupeuerpnuévry diyeta Tod L Iveüuaoc thy 
2۷٤م ۰۱۸۷۰ء۷‎ xapilouevny aŭt Toe ý THOSE THs evTOANs Thy dpudlovaay poc &vépyewtv £&v (QThal., 
29, CCSG 7, 211, 15-21, PG 90, 365 A-B). 
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Sons of God are all those who neither in fear of threats or with the 
desire of promises, but by means of a [certain] mode (xpértoc) and 
a [certain] habitus (£c) with regard to the “inclination and disposi- 
tion of the faculty to judge" (yv) of the soul towards what is 
good and beautiful never separate from God as the son whom it is 
said: "Son, you have always been with me, and all that is mine is 
yours,” (Luke 15.31)." 

He [Christ] concurred even with his natural and human will to the 
paternal and divine will, having no distance to his that would result 
from an opposition and giving himself to us as an imprint, he sub- 
jected his own voluntarily. 


Through the interwoven affirmation that the Son of Godis given to 
us with His own will, just as much as He obeyed the Father's will, Maxi- 
mus manages to highlight that Jesus Christ's £c towards the Father, leads 
to the transmission of the same disposition in human beings. Diviniza- 
tion of man in the "habitus with regard to the inclination and disposition 
of the faculty to judge (yvdu)””* is made possible through Christs let- 
ting go (see Phil 2:7) of his own. In a play on words referring to the fact 
that &yc signifies not only "disposition;" but also indicates “possession,” 
following its root £yetv (echein = to have), Maximus can say: "the dis- 

j „y> 
possessions (steréseis) of the Lord have become for us tic (bexeis) 5. — 

In other words, Christ's "redirection" ofthe human yvoun through 
His own £i; becomes such a powerful act as to be capable of healing 
the human person in her very roots, insofar as it is Christ himself who 
is the £c imparted to human beings. 

With this it becomes obvious why Christ's actions are realized ac- 
cording to &gtc or, rather, Christ's being subsists as £c, though not—at 
least according to Maximus’ final verdict—having a yvy, ^ the latter 


12 Yiol 8¢, ol pire dro Tav Hymethnuevony, irre nòd Toy &mvyyeluiévov, dà م۵٣‎ xal a Tf 
pòs TO ×۵۷ xurtê váy THs oxi porri ve xal Bude, آغڈرس‎ ٦۳۰ Tod Oso xwpilopevor xar’ 
éxeivov tòv viv, mpdc dv elpyrat, Tékvov, o mévtote peT’ nod el, kal Tû Ei, rûrvte Gd ۰غ‎ TOTO Kate 
Thy èv xûpırt Seow evBexoueveng Ürápyovrec, Smep 6 9+۵6 xarà Thy Pot xal attlav xal govt (Myst., 
XXIV, PG 91, 712 A). 

13 xûy tő vag kal dvêpwrlvy mpdg Tò I lerpucbv Kall 021+۷ ouveBatve pé, obdeulay thy ê 
dvrumpakews txwv mpdc ۰٥ diadopev, drotonwaw ٹ9‎ didob¢ Hut tautoy, tò olkeiov &xovcloc 
buécaccev (Opusc., 20, PG 91, 241 C). 

^ Cf. Myst, XXIV, PG 91, 712 A, quoted above. 

15 al rod Kuplovorephoets tv belç £ybvovro (QD. I, 12, PG 90, 793 B, CCSG 10, 143.4.-144-5). 

16 C£ Opusc. 16, PG 91, 192 A, 193. 
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always involved in sinful decision-making. Moreover, it also shows that 


divinization of the human person is indeed realized by the very divin- 
ization of Christ's human nature whose é&t¢ Jesus Christ willingly 
shares with us. The fullness of é1¢ that characterizes the state of the 
human nature of the Incarnate Word, filled with the glory of His di- 
vine nature, becomes the ultimate measure of the fullness to which 
man can aspire. This “fullness” of man finds its highest expression in 
the appropriate conformation to the Father’s will, just as is the case for 
the “archetype” Jesus. 


2. “E&t¢ as analogous finalization of the “way of being” (vpónoc) 


Even so, it needs to be acknowledged that “it is not possible that 
there is a sole faculty of judgment (yvóyn), shared by God and the choir 
of the saints." 

Is this supposed to mean that, according to Maximus, we need to con- 
clude that the deification of man is never perfect? Once again, it seems that 
the “teleological (finalizing)” character typically pertaining to the Confes- 
sor’s thought? will help to move toward a solution. If there is no identity 
between God and man on the level of their respective natures and their 
respective modes of actualization of their yvdun, there is, however a con- 
currence of their goals, made by divine will to become exactly the same. In 
other words: there can be and there is a complete identification between 


God and man as to the purpose of the act of willing: 


Unique is exactly what is wanted by God and the saints: the salva- 
tion of the saved. As the divine purpose (oxomdc), pre-conceived 
before all ages, on behalf of which there is going to be a concurrence 
of wills among all those who are saved and God the Savior, sharing 
Himself with all in general and with each in particular. [...] The pur- 
pose of the two is one: the universal salvation offered by God and 
chosen by the saints.” 


7 ulay yvouny Kore máy vo, tponov elvat. To Te Oeod xal ro Ty &ylwv yopod, Addvatov (Opusc., 
1, PG 91, 25 D}. : 

18 C£ Ph.-G. Renczes, Lgir de Dieu et liberté de Phomme, Recherches sur l'anthropologie 
théologique de saint Maxime le Confesseur, Pais, Cerf, 2003, 150-154. 

1 käy £y 16 OehyBev tori 7H Te Oeq xal «oic &ylotc, f owTtnpla cv cwlousvwr. ۵6ء‎ 
brápyovca eios, dc téhog ravTay :۰۰۷9۰ح‎ THY alv. tepl 6, «àv Te TWLOMEVWY mpds 
dros Kell Oso Tob adlovtos, kate Thy Anat yevriseva adu Bate: 6Aov £v naar yevicóóo , kal 
TÒ Kad’ Exaotov وھٹا‎ ywphouvrtos Tod 0:05 (..) El yup To tv 0:1٥ +۵ Ohya ptos oworixdy, 
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The Confessor's vision proves to provide two great benefits: not 
only does it preserve the theology of divinization from the “pantheistic 
trap” while suggesting an extremely strong and “energizing” impulse to 
it, but also it opens up space to a positive sense of the difference of hu- 
man existences, here interpreted as different modes of divinization of 
men, that isto say various “ways of realization” of the union of the divine 
and human will. Indeed, says Maximus, not only is there non-identity 
between the divine and human wills, but it has to be affirmed that “by 
way of the mode (tpér0¢) of movement, the will of all men is not one"? 


Each one of us does not act principally as being "someone ”(وہہ)‎ 
[person], but as being “something (vt àv);" that is to say as a human 
being [thatis, according to one's nature]. Yet, as “someone” like Peter 
or Paul, he determines the mode (vpóroc) of his action (évépyeta) 
giving it a (specific) configuration through decrease or growth, in 
one way or another according to its own faculty to judge (yvoun). 
Thus, with regard to the action, in the mode (tpér0<) the character- 
istic of the persons is recognized, while in the principle (X6yoc) the 
invariable that is characteristic of the natural act." 


An appreciation of the analogy of human acting, based on the anal- 
ogy of human being emerges here, tightly bound to the analogy of the 
concept of &ic. The latter, in truth, as human faculty adapts itself to ac- 
cept the Christo-Pneumatological gift of God that aims at the univocal 
divinization of man “transforming man into divine likeness, analogi- 
cally, that is in correspondence to the extent to which each is capable?” 

It is only in the light of an analogical realization of the purpose, 
carried by the analogical sense of the concept of éf that an understand- 
ing of divinization can ultimately go beyond a purely metaphorical or 
psychological understanding. 


Tò 8t tov ۸ط‎ 0۵×۰ post cwlouevoy tavtdy odk dv ely rotè Tò pce! aitov, xal Tò dice owbò- 
pevov: x&v elc dudotépwy axonóc, fj owtnpla Tov hoy xabloty Kev: ۵ل‎ pêv ToU 0:11 xpofe- 
Brnpévy: brò 58 cv yov mponpnuévn, (Opusc. 1, PG 91, 25 A-B). 

20 tpr TH Katee Thy xbv où pia دحل‎ vp 4 BEAnors (Th. Pol.,1, PG 91, 25 A). 

21 Oç yep tidy mponyoupevac, AA oby dis vt Exec voc fiiv evepyel xov tio tty, ws &vOpwros. 
tag 88 riç, olov T TaAoc 1j LIévpoc, tov tig £vepyelac oxnparile vpomov, evddcet Tuxdv Ñ indbo, 
ںاہ‎ 1 exelvog bm” ToD Kate yvoyny Tormobpevos, Ober év u£v TH port TÒ Tupnaypevov TOV 
mpoaóymoy Katie thy mpdéw yvupllerar £v ٹڈ‎ TH oyw, TO THs puos ànapăMaktoy évepyelac 
(Opusc.,xo, PG 91, 137 A). 

2 THdevras eevoihdyeng xal ota cóc cori پآ مہ‎ Sextixds petamorobon mpóc ۶۷ہ‎ Belay óuoltoctv 
(QThal. 61, CCSG 22, 59, 147-249, PG 90, 613 B). 
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And finally, after all these mediations, uniting created nature to un- 
created nature in love (Oh! The wonder of the philanthropy of God 
for us!), he shows it to be one and the same according to the habit 
of grace, reciprocally penetrating all entirely in God, becoming all 
that God is, except in the identity of being.” 


It has become obvious that the divinization is carried out where 


Gods action encounters the freedom of the human person: 


It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me(Gal 2:20). Do 
not let yourselves be troubled by these words. Ido not speak of a ne- 
gation of the autonomy of the exercise of freedom, but rather of a 
stabilized and unwavering setting within nature, which means a de- 
parture from the gzomic will, so that we can receive also our moving 
whence we receive our being. Just as an image that elevates itself to 
its archetype, or the seal that perfectly fits into the engraving of the 
mold, and no longer has to be transported elsewhere, or cannot, or 
to speak more clearly and with greater truth, cannot want to, being 
seized by the divine act (&vépyeu) or, rather, having become god by 
divinization, full of joy in ecstasy by the grace of the Spirit.” 


The personalized way of a “stabilized” will of divinization, indeed, 
takes its cues from the way “will” was formed in Jesus Christ. In par- 
ticular, the analysis of the decisive choice of Jesus, who in the drama of 
Gethsemane was subjected to a process of re-adjustment of his will to 
the mission given to him, shows that, in certain cases, the capital ques- 
tion “what should I do?—the second of the three questions that, ac- 


P xal tehog trl met یرم لاہ‎ Kal لوب‎ bow T dxtlate di’ céydmys Evddous (...) Ev xal 


tabtby delete xortê thv Ey Thc xápitoc, ہلت وو(‎ Teplyopyaus Okiç ci Oed, kal yevüuevoc máy 
ai cl nép oti 6 Oeds, xoplc م7-‎ xar’ obclay tadtorytos, Kal Shov adrdy dvtidabey éavtod Toy 
Ocov, xa tig én’ abrov thy Ocdv dvabdcewe olov EnaDioy adtdy povotaToy ktyodpevoc Tov Ceóv, 
tag Tehog TG THY ×۷۰ ٣ط‎ ۰۱ KIVÅT EWG, Kal TAO Bdowoy te xal dxlvytov tev en’ adtoy $epouévay, 
Kal mavtds ópov kal Qeco xol vdpov, Mbyou Te xal vob, Kal QUceaç pov Kal népac dopiotdy te xal 
dnetpov övta (Ambig. رط‎ 41, PG 91, 1308 B). 

* Mi taparréro dé Ouác tò Aeybuevov. Où yep dvalpeow ro abteLovolov yéveoOal dnu, ddd 
Seow padMov thy Kath picıy naylay te xal dperaBetor, ۷۰ Grp yvauicry, ty’ dev "uiv 
brrapyet Td elvat xal tò xivetoSar habei Tobhowpey, ds THis elicóvoc ÈveAdolonç وم‎ 7d doxeturroy, 
xal opayidog Siy &cromópurm xe "puocu£vig TO dpyecbro, kal 57۸001 dipedar pat’ éyo- 
dons Aotràv pyre Suvapens, Ñ cudpéorepoy elmetv xal adn Beorepov, ure 000(7 6001ی‎ dvvapevys, ds 
Tis Gelas enethnupevye evepyelac, ua Mov è Oedç TH Dewo yeyevnuevys, Kal vov WOouévys Ti 
ékoThoet vy ducts En" abtiig xol Svtwv Ka voount vey, dit Thy exvixyoacay abthy 0ف‎ To 
Ivebuetvoc (Ambig. lo., 7, PG 91, 1076 B-C). 
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cording to Kant, sum up the whole of philosophy*—bears features that 
can find an adequate response only in an intimate relationship with 
God, just as expressed in the prayer “ that your will be done (Mt 26,42; 
Lk 22,42). Jesus manifests that the discernment effected in the garden 
of Gethsemane led him to recognize the divine will, addressed to him 
personally, a message delivered in this way: “an angel appeared unto 
Him from Heaven” (Lk 22, 43). ۱ 

Although the very decision that Jesus was confronted with was, 
without any doubt, a singular case and non-transferable as such to the 
type of conflict that man commonly meets in life, it is still revelatory of 
the phenomena that every life of a believer is set in front of personal 
choices that go beyond the merely ethical, though certainly tied to the 
ethical, as they are not due to the simple moral choice between good 
and evil. This category of decisions includes, for example, all the choic- 
es that concern the state of life, marriage and the vow of chastity, a pro- 
fession to exercise, the state of life, and the investment of large sums of 
money. The reference to this area of decision-making, once more, gives 
way to the necessary distinction between é£1c as virtue, on the one hand, 
and & as theological virtues or evangelical counsel, on the other. If 
you can point to virtues through explanations articulated in general 
terms, referring to moral systems and rules, the properly theological 
sense of £c is a disposition acquired in the relationship with God that 
includes a spiritual discernment, based on a very personal ‘calling that 
solicits the pursuit of a profound consistency of one’s being, together 
with one’s desires and one’s actions. In other words, a sort of freedom 
for yvoyur that is truly God-like: 

It is said—says Maximus—that God and man are examples for each 

other and that God becomes human in his love for the man as much 
as man, empowered by God, becomes divine love,“ 


5 Cf I. Kant, Logik, AA IX, 25. ; ۲ 

تید 16 059070 elvat rapadelypata tov Oedv xao Tov &vOporrov, xol‏ ۱س0( Daol yàp‏ ک2 
یف pny tov Oedv did diravOpwrlav dvOpwrilecOur, dcov ó dvOpwnos tavtdv të Oeq OU.‏ 
(Ambig. To., xo, PG 91, 1113 B-C)‏ :897ء۲ dvvyGele‏ 
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Adam G. Cooper 


When I first set out to study Maximus’ theology of the body and 
deification for my PhD thirteen years ago, I had no idea what I would 
discover. I actually knew very little about him, having read only the 
Four Centuries on Charity in a copy of the Philokalia borrowed from 
my father. I struggled with his Greek and was largely ignorant of the 
vast philosophical background presupposed in many of his metaphysi- 
cal discussions. I often say that if I had known at the start what I know 
about Maximus now, I would never have had the courage to begin 
studying him in the first place. 

But despite my relative ignorance, I found myself adapting well to 
the task at hand, helped along by wonderful colleagues and a learned 
supervisor, as well as by my intuitive adoption of what you might call a 
working hermeneutic, with which I approached all of Maximus’ writ- 
ings as with a kind of presupposition. This hermeneutic can basically be 
summed up in a statement of belief: I believed that Maximus was an 
incarnational theologian. That is, I believed that Maximus shared with 
all Orthodox Christians a profound sense that the Incarnation of the 
Son of God is the key that unlocks the mystery of everything, and that 
in, with, and under this saving reality there emerges in the universe and 
history a transformative force and renewed order of meaning. Of course, 
I understood that I could not simply assume that I knew in advance 
what Maximus believed about the body and its role in God's creative and 
redemptive and deifying economies. After all, it is the task of historical 
scholarship to bring to light the many differences and developments in 
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thought that score and sometimes even break up the smooth surface of 


Christian history, challenging the sometimes romantically tinged view 
that the faith remains timelessly static and constant, aloof from the 
exigencies of history. At the same time, as Henri de Lubac once re- 
marked, an overly positivistic historical method risks obscuring “cer- 
tain great constants, certain unities maintained at a deep level" While 
I wanted to let Maximus challenge and correct me where necessary, I 
also felt that—despite the fact that he was a late antique Byzantine as- 
cetic athlete, profoundly cultured and erudite, while I was a modern 
western spiritual flab, reared in a culture deeply marred by individual- 
ism and materialism—I had to believe that we shared more than we 
differed, even in what we thought about the body, and that my incar- 
nationally-informed sense ofthe body's meaningand importance would 
somehow be shared by Maximus as well. 

How did my expectations turn out? Very fruitfully, in fact. I found 
that, according to Maximus, material embodiment functions as the 
primary mode of divine revelation, that the human body belongs to the 
natural composite unity of the human person, that while it is through 
the body that human beings are especially susceptible to spiritual dis- 
order, both the senses and the affections play a crucial role in the resti- 
tution of spiritual harmony and the ascent to deifying union with God. 
‘True enough, the body in this life for Maximus always retains a certain 
ambiguity. By reason of their connection with sensual idolatry, sexual 
differentiation, marriage, and procreation are always tinged with a po- 
tentially negative aspect. Yet they are also created gifts of God, and not 
to be despised. For the Christian, marriage offers a legitimate vocation 
to holiness, while procreative love symbolises a new order of spiritual 
begetting whereby Christ the Word is incarnate in the virtues, which 
cannot be lived apart from sanctified desire and embodied love. 

In 2005, I published the fruit of my doctoral research on the place 
of the body in Maximus’ theology of deification with the title, The Body 
in Saint Maximus the Confessor: Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified. But as I 
continued to research more widely in the Fathers, and particularly as'I 
took up an academic position in an institute devoted to the contempo- 


! Henri de Lubac, Medieval Exegesis vol. 2, tr. E. M. Macierowski (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 2000 [orig. 1959]), 209. 
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rary nuptial mystery theology as it has emerged from the ressourcement 
movement in the mid-twentieth century right down to the magisterial 
teaching of Popes John Paul II and Benedict XVI, I came to sense that 
my initial findings on St Maximus’ theology of the body may have been 
overly coloured here and there not only by my own enthusiasm but also 
by my assumption of doctrinal continuity? I began to sense that a great 
many of the Fathers, including Maximus, laboured within a cultural and 
philosophical framework within which the body and sexual difference 
sat somewhat uneasily, even while at the same time they were affirmed 
in Christian faith and practice as crucially pregnant with significance. 
Moreover, in as much as the Fathers prioritize a universal concept of hu- 
man nature, they are unable to reflect positively on the metaphysical and 
theological significance of the male and female sexual difference and the 
possibility that the image of God may be reflected precisely in this com- 
munional complementarity. 

There are of course exceptions. One need only recall John Chryso- 
stom’s remark concerning the conjugal act: "Ihe two have become one. 
This is not an empty symbol. They have not become the image of any- 
thing on earth, but of God Himself” We think also of the little-known 
passage by the seventh century figure Anastasius of Sinai, in which he 
raises profound critical questions about the adequacy of approaches 
that locate the image of God in human beings solely on the spiritual 
and immaterial plane, and instead tentatively proposes a trinitarian in- 
terpretation of the image of God as it is reflected bodily and inter-rela- 
tionally in the familial communion constituted by Adam, Eve, and 
Seth.^ Yet it seems to me that the great Aristotelian revival of the thir- 
teenth century occident marks a definite advance in the theoretical 
elaboration of an all-encompassing framework within which a Chris- 


2 Fora lucid (though eventually unsympathetic) account of the emergence of nuptial mys- 
tery theology in the twentieth century, see Fergus Kerr, Twentieth Century Catholic Theo- 
logians: From Neoscholasticism to Nuptial Mysticism (London: Blackwell, 2007). 

3 Homily 12 (on Colossians 4:18), in St John Chrysostom, On Marriage and Family Life, vr. 
Catherine P. Roth and David Anderson (New York: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2003), 75. 

4 Karl Heinz Uthemann (ed.), Anastasii Sinaitae: Sermones duo in constitutionem hominis 
secundum imaginem Dei (CCSG 12, Turnhout: Brepols, 1985), 4-11 (c£ PG 44, 1329B-1332A). 
For farther discussion of this text, sec my study, "Were the Fathers Proponents of a Familial 
Imago Trinitatis?” in Doru Costache and Philip Kariatlis (eds.), The Cappadocians: Proceedings 

from the St Andrews Patristic Symposia 2009-2011 (Adelaide: ATF Press, 2012), 13-35. 
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tian theology of the body could be explored more easily. In his famous _ 


perception of the radical primacy of esse over essentia, his synthesis of 
Aristotelian substantialism with a Neoplatonic metaphysics of partici- 
pation, and his creative interweaving of hylomorphic theory, a Diony- 
sian metaphysics of eros, and an understanding of person as the most 
profound and generous actualisation of being, Thomas Aquinas opened 
the way for a more “ecstatic” and inter-relational metaphysics of the 
body within theological anthropology.’ But I would argue that it is not 
until the twentieth century, and especially through the development of 
Christian personalism (Blondel, von Hildebrand, Stein, Mounier, 
Marcel, Mouroux, Nédoncelle, Wojtyla), Trinitarian anthropology 
(Barth, von Balthasar, Zizioulas, Scola, Ouellet), and a metaphysics of 
difference, kenosis, and love (Siewerth, von Balthasar, Norris Clarke, 
D. L. Schindler, D. C. Schindler), that the Christian theology of the 
body hasbeen able to be articulated in terms adapted from a more ame- 
nable conceptual framework. 

But does this newly found conviction require a radical revision of 
my initial thesis? Any attempt at a radical revision would imply either 
that I did not accurately represent Maximus' theology of the body on 


5 On the esse/essentia distinction in Aquinas, see Etienne Gilson, Létre et l'essence (Paris: 
Vrin, 1948). On the metaphysics of participation, see Cornelio Fabro, Participation et causalité 


selon S. Thomas dAquin (Louvain: University of Louvain, 1961); W. Norris Clarke, "The Mean- ` 


ing of Participation in St. Thomas,’ in id., Explorations in Metaphysics: Being— God —Person 
(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1994), 89-101; John E. Wippel, The Meta- 
physical Thought of Thomas Aquinas: From Finite Being to Uncreated Being (Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University Press of America, 2000), On hylomorphic anthropology and the 
metaphysics of eros, sec Fran O'Rourke, Pseudo-Dionysius and the Metaphysics of Aquinas 
(Leiden: Brill, 1992); G. J. McAleer, Ecstatic Morality and Sexual Politics: A Catholic and An- 
titotalitarian Theory of the Body (New York: Fordham University Press, 2005). 

$ Christian personalism found profound inspiration in the 1923 appearance of Martin 
Buber's Tand Thou. One might also mention Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, The Metaphysics of Love 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1962), who prefaced his book thus: “These studies in the meta- 
physics of love are offered the reader as meditations written by a man who believes that agape 
lies at the heart of all being, and who believes that the best approach to agape is by way either 
of the theology of the Blessed Trinity or the ontology of human existence within history.’ Wil- 
helmsen refers to the relatively unknown Spanish philosopher Xavier Zubiri (1898-1983), who 
proposed an erotic and inter-personal metaphysics of being. On the importance of Gustav 
Siewerth (1903-63) for the seminal development of a Trinitarian metaphysics of difference, see 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theologic 2: Truth of God (San Francisco: Ignatius, 2004), 179-83; An- 
drzej Wiercinski, Inspired Metaphysics? Gustav Siewerth’s Hermeneutic Reading of the Onto- 
Theological Tradition (Toronto: The Hermeneutic Press, 2003). 
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its own terms, or else that I have now arrived at a fundamentally differ- 
ent judgement about its ongoing usefulness and validity. But neither of 
these options apply. Instead I find myself returning to the Maximian 
texts in question with a deeper respect for their limits, for what they do 
not say and what we should not expect them to say, and yet as an always 
rich and challenging source for contemporary developments in theo- 
logical anthropology. Moreover, these texts provide an abiding touch- 
stone by which to test the legitimacy of various claims that either reject 
his theology as hopelessly monistic or anti-materialist, or else invoke 
his authority in support of vatious revisionist developments. I would 
like to divide the discussion which follows into two parts. In light of 
the popularity of such topics as the body and sexuality in recent patris- 
tic scholarship, and with the hyper-sexualisation of contemporary cul- 
ture in view, I would first like to re-examine a number of key texts in 
the Maximian corpus that explicitly touch on the question of marriage 
and sexual difference and offer some interpretative clarification. Hav- 
ing done so, I would like to move on to consider some of the main chal- 
lenges in contemporary theology and to propose a number of possible 
avenues for response that require us to go beyond the limits of Maxi- 


mus’ own theology. 


Part I: Clarifications 


a) Centuries on Love 2.30 


In Centuries on Love 2.30 Maximus describes how the bodily real- 
ity of sexual difference is regarded by the person who has become per- 
fect in love. Such a person, he says, pays no attention (ouk epistatai)’ to 
the difference (diaphoran) between male and female (inter alia), but 
fixing his attention (apoblepomenos) upon *the one nature of human 
beings; he regards all equally and is equally disposed towards all. For . 
with him, “there is not Greek and Jew, nor male and female, nor slave 


and free? but Christ is all in all. 


7 He may perceive the difference, but he does not make it a basis for partial or differential 


treatment. 
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This moral application of the principle enunciated by St Paul in 
Galatians 3:28 (often, as here, conflated with Colossians 3:11) is com- 
mon in the Confessor's writings and relies on three related principles. 
First, it locates human nature, created in the image of God, in the soul 
and not the body. Second, it identifies Christ as a universal anthropo- 
logical archetype from whom all human beings receive their definitive 
identity from God. Third, it finds the paradigm of perfectlove in God's 
equal love for all human beings, no matter what their particular bodily 
state or moral condition.® 

From this we are prompted to ask Maximus whether perfect love is 
possible within the context ofthe conjugal vocation. If the attainment of 
perfect love requires the Christian to relate to other people on the basis of 
the one universal nature shared in common by all human beings, holding 
it in focused contemplation in abstraction from all such particular acci- 
dents as bodily sexual difference, how can a Christian husband and wife 
also strive to attain such love without ceasing to relate to one another as 
sexually distinct persons? 

Before we try to answer this question, let us turn to another text a 
little further on to see if it can contribute to our understanding of this 
problem. 


b) Centuries on Love 2.33 


Christian tradition has always affirmed the inherent connection 
between the so-called unitive and procreative dimensions of marriage. 
But within the broad parameters of this tradition there has sometimes 
been disagreement over the question whether conjugal intercourse is 
legitimate apart from a positive intention to procreate. In one of the 
most well-known Maximian texts on this matter, Centuries on Love 
2.33, it seems that Maximus simply affirms the view that for spouses to 
desire sexual relations without also intending to procreate is to give rein 
to an evil passion that runs contrary to reason. But a closer examination 
of the structure of this passage, by comparison with the paragraph be- 
fore it, reveals a more complex and subtle doctrine. The two paragraphs, 
2.32 and 2.33, are structured in parallel triadic form: 


* See, روہ‎ Carit. 1.25; 1.61; 1.71. 
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۱ Motivations towards good Motivations towards evil 
| Natural inclinations Passions 

Holy angels Demons 

Good will Bad will 














According to this schema, "the passions" (ta pathe) are structured 
antithetically alongside “the natural inclinations” (ta physika spermata). 
The natural inclinations are those innate dynamisms at work in human 
beings that spontaneously propel them towards doing good. Maximus 
gives two examples: the moral inclination to do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us and the spontaneous stirring of compas- 
sion when we see someone in need or distress. One could say that these 
natural inclinations express an inner logos or rationale proper to hu- 
man nature. By contrast, the passions propel us towards evil insofar as 
they motivate us to desire something “contrary to reason.’ This phrase 
“contrary to reason” (para logon) holds the key to understanding the 
three examples Maximus provides. The first is the desire for food “out- 
side the proper time or need” The second is the desire for a woman 
“outside the purpose of procreation or who is not lawfully ours.” The 
third is when we are enraged or grieved unreasonably towards one who 
has offended or hurt us. We can schematise the repeated use of the 
preposition para in these sentences as follows: 




















We desire > mapa )óyov 
When we want food > Tape TOV katpóy Ñ Tapa THY Xpelav 
When we want a woman > Tapa Tov oxoróy Tig ۲0۸۵۰۷٥۷٥۸۶ | 
When we are enraged > Tapû! TO elkóc 





What do these structural features tell us? I think there are two im- 
portant points to be made. First, from the fact that Maximus contrasts 
the passions with the natural inclinations we may discern an implicit 
affirmation of certain affective and emotional dynamisms inherent in 
the human constitution that, when properly ordered, are not in them- 
selves contrary to reason but are in fact expressive of the Jogos of human 
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nature. Second, from the negative fact that desire for a woman outside 
of the purpose of procreation is contrary to reason, the inference can 
be drawn that as long as a man’s desire for sexual intimacy includes and 
does not deliberately exclude this skopos of procreation, it expresses a 
legitimate /ogos or rationale, not perhaps the primordial /ogos of human 
nature, but a provisional /ogos on account of which God introduced 
sexual difference.? Of course, other factors need to be taken into con- 
sideration, including the Confessor’s own question whether or not the 
man and woman concerned are lawfully married. But ultimately it is 
Maximus’ view that the desire of a man for a woman propels him to- 
wards evil only if and when that desire runs contrary to certain goals 
and conditions. In itself the desire is not evil or contrary to reason. Thus 
it seems that we are justified in invoking Maximus’ authority in order 
to predicate to sexual desire a certain inner rationale or logic, a logic 
which at the very least consists in some formal sense in its procreative 
finality. In light of these comments, it is possible to propose a third 
table in which we schematise the operation of desire not negatively but 
positively, that is, as it moves us in a direction not “contrary to reason" 
(para logon) but “in keeping with reason” (kata logon): 


' 














We desire > Kath Adyov 
When we want food > Korth TOV Koupdy T] xorcà TY ypelav 
When we want a woman > KATH TOV OKOTOY tfo ۱٦۱۵۰7۱٥۷٤۶ 
When we are enraged > Kate TÒ elxdc 











With this analysis we are one step closer to resolving the issue 
raised earlier, namely, whether a Christian husband and wife can actu- 
alise perfect love within the context of their conjugal relations. But 
there are still two more texts we need still to consider. 


c) Quaestiones et dubia 183 


In this passage Maximus comments on the meaning of the single 
denarius in the parable of the workers in the vineyard in Matthew 20:1- 
? In Ambiglo. 41 (PG 91, 1305CD) Maximus clearly teaches that sexual difference “in no 
way depends on the divine plan for the generation of man.’ I am grateful to Jacob van Sickle 


for insisting that I keep the logos of human nature and the logos of sexual difference distinct. 
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16, given that the callings and dispositions of the various workers are 
different.” His exposition confirms the suggestion proposed just now 
that he does not simply hold to the view that marital intercourse outside 
the express intention to procreate is necessarily sinful or problematic. 

Maximus relates the view of certain unnamed holy fathers who 
take the one denarius to signify self-control (cwppoclyn), which can 
be exercised in different levels or degrees. The Confessor lists five in an 
ascending order of superiority. The first and most basic level at which 
self-control may be exercised is by the man who, having his own wife, 
simply remains faithful to her. “By staying with her, he preserves self- 
control.” The second level, “better than the first,” is found in the mar- 
ried person who “uses the freedom of the law, but not continuously, 
that is, who sometimes refrains from intercourse even when it may be 
perfectly legitimate. The third level is found in the married person who 
only engages in intercourse “successively” (£x diadoy is) for the sole pur- 
pose of procreation. Fourth is the married person who, “after accom- 
plishing the birth of one or two children,’ refrains from intercourse 
thereafter. And finally, “superior to all these,” there is the virgin who 
refrains from marriage altogether out of “love for the Lord.” Maximus 
concludes the exposition by indicating that the entire schema holds 
true for the other virtues as well." 

Clearly this passage regards celibacy as a superior vocation to mar- 
riage, and, within the scope of the married vocation, regards exclusive- 
ly procreative intercourse as superior to a more basic use of intercourse 
as a means of preserving marital fidelity, even if the latter represents a 
perfectly valid form of self-control. 

Yet we may be permitted to draw one or two qualifying observations 
from details in the Matthean parable itselfon which the five-fold schema 
is based. Maximus and his interlocutor are both attentive to the problem 
of singularity and difference in the parable. Each of the five groups re- 
ceives its calling or vocation from the one landowner. Each bears a differ- 
ent burden; each manifests a different disposition; yet each receives the 
same reward, The one denarius in Maximus’ interpretation signifies not 
the final reward of eternal life, but the one virtue of self-control, given in 


10 OD 183, 1-19 (CCSG 10, 124-5). 
1 QD 183, 18-19 (CCSG 10, 125). 
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this life, and which is exercised in different ways and with different lev- 


els of intensity and value. For Maximus, these differences are reflected l 


in a hierarchy of vocational forms based on the degree to which marital 
sexual intimacy features in each form and the relative depth of self- 
control involved respectively. But in the Gospel the parable concludes 
with Jesus’ pronouncement ofa reversal of the typical order of merit or 
reward, on account of the divine generosity: “the last will be first, and 
the first will be last” (20:16). I would suggest that this final statement, 
and the expression of envy in the parable which provokes it, precludes 
us from any strict insistence upon a scale of value in which marriage, 
simply understood and faithfully lived, is regarded as intrinsically infe- 
rior to other apparently more rigorous vocational forms of self-control 
or virtue. And indeed, as Maximus indicates, the defining characteristic 
which gives celibacy its value is not sexual abstinence per se, but “love 
for the Lord.” The decisive question remains then whether such love 
can be perfected also in marriage. 


d) Difficulties to John 10.31 


The crowning importance of this passage for the proper appraisal 
of Maximus’ doctrine on marriage and spiritual life has been high- 
lighted by Doru Costache in a soon-to-be-published study.” In it 
Maximus presents a series of eight typological reflections by which he 
attempts to unravel the significance of Moses and Elijah’s appearance 
alongside Jesus on the Mountain of Transfiguration, In each case, Mo- 
ses and Elijah typify a pair of contrasting yet related elements, which 
find their unifying center in the Incarnate Word. The eight types or 
figures are as follows: 














Moses | The Word Elijah 
legal word | prophetic word 

wisdom | kindness 
knowledge | education 








2 Doru Costache, “Living Above Gender: Insights from St Maximus the Confessor, 
Journal of Early Christian Studies (2013), forthcoming, I am indebted to Costache's study for 


alerting me to the significance of this text, 
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۱ praxis | contemplation 
marriage celibacy 
death life 
time nature 
sensible intelligible 














Our focus is limited in the first instance to the fifth typological 
pair according to which Moses and Elijah respectively symbolise the 
mysteries of marriage and celibacy. Through the appearance of Moses 
and Elijah on either side of Jesus on the mountain, writes Maximus, 
the Apostles 

learned that the mysteries concerning marriage and celibacy are 
from the Word: through Moses, in that he was not prevented by 
marriage from becoming a lover of the divine glory, and through 
Elijah, in that he remained utterly pure from marital union. In this 

way God the Word declared that those who by reason keep these 
things straight in accordance with the laws divinely laid down con- 
cerning them are mystically introduced to Himself [ola To Aóyov 

Kal Cco9 obo Ady tadta Gbvovtac, kath Tods Oi) nepl Toy 
KEIMEVOVG vóuouc, SUT UUOTIKAG siomotela Ont xmpirrovroc]." 


We note first of all that both marriage and celibacy are said to con- 
tain "mysteries, and that these mysteries in some way derive from the 
Word (napa «à Ady) and mystically lead to him (iaut س۳٥۷‎ 
eloroietoOa).'* Second, we note that the special lesson to be learned 
from Moses is that his marriage was no obstacle to his spiritually erotic 
search for and encounter with the divine glory. This claim comes over 
as a surprise. We might well have expected Maximus to express the tra- 
ditional conviction, already articulated in the New Testament, that 
marriage divides a Christian’s interests: “A married man is concerned 
about the affairs of this world, how he should please his wife, and his 
interests are divided" (1 Cor 7:33-34; cf Lk 18:29). Instead, Maximus 
allows that being a lover of one’s wife and being a lover (£paoc?c) of the 


13 Ambig Joh. 10, PG 91, 1161D. This last clause is especially difficult to understand, let 
alone translate. 

^ Louth’s translation misses this second point, by not accounting for the word einai. See 
Andrew Louth, Maximus tbe Confessor (London: Routledge, 1996), 130. 
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divine glory need not involve mutually exclusive pursuits. Moses’ con- — 


jugal state and vocation did not dissipate his yearning to behold the 
Lord in his glory.“ The third point to note, also indicated by Costache, 
is that the successful fulfilment of either vocation, marriage or celibacy, 
a fulfilment which leads to Christ, depends upon the governing role of 
reason (Ady) and the laws (vóyovc) established by God. 

So far, our analysis has been limited to just this fifth pair in the ty- 
pological schema. As such it yields a very positive portrait of marriage. 
Both vocations, marriage and celibacy, find their unity and goal in ori- 
entation to Christ the Word. Both are legitimate paths to union with 
his glory. To this end, Costache appears correct in concluding that in 
this passage Maximus explicitly favours neither marriage nor celibacy 
over the other, believing “in the possibility of walking the spiritual path 
irrespective of gender and social circumstances.” 

However, when we take in the wider context and compare this 
fifth pair to the other pairs—a comparison which, given the structural 
unity of the entire typological schema, seems more than appropriate— 
it seems a number of qualifications to this positive portrait are called 
for. Moses is a type not only of marriage, but also of the legal word, 
wisdom, knowledge, praxis, death, time, and the sensible realm. Elijah 
is a type not only of celibacy, but also of the prophetic word, kindness, 
education, contemplation, life, nature, and the intelligible realm. If we 
accept some kind of mutually illuminating relation between marriage 
and the other categories typified by Moses, and between celibacy and 
the other categories typified by Elijah, then it seems that Maximus’ de- 
piction of marriage in this passage can be fully understood only in the 
light of its association with the realm of time, work, struggle, and death. 
This stands in contrast to celibacy, which the Confessor associates with 
the realm of eternity, rest, contemplation, and life. 

True enough, the appearance of Moses and Elijah together with 
Christ is for Maximus proof that “the Word is the Lord of both life 
and death,” and that “no one at all is dead with him” Moses the mar- 


5 [n this respect Maximus echoes the view of Clement of Alexandria who argued that 
“both the married man and his wife” are able “to care for the things of the Lord together.” 
Stromateis III, 12. 

1 Implicitly Maximus seems to suggest that the Apostles appropriated this same lesson in 
their own married situations. 


17 Ambig.lob. 1031 (PG 91, u61D-1164A). 
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ried preacher of divine law may have died and missed out on “entering 
bodily into the promised rest; while Elijah the celibate preacher of 
divine mercy may have been translated directly to heaven,” but to both 
it has been granted to appear alongside the Incarnate Word in his trans- 
figured glory.” At the same time, it seems appropriate to attend to the 
way Maximus structures the marriage-celibacy pair within the entire 
eight-fold typology, noting especially the way he concludes the typol- 
ogies with the contrast between the sensible and the intelligible. “Of 
these Moses offers the meaning of the sensible, that it is subject to 
change and corruption, as his history of it shows, declaring its origina- 
tion and death...” Elijah, by contrast, "offers the meaning of the intel- 
ligible which “does not await an end of its existence defined by cor- 
ruption, for it is naturally imperishable, having received this from God 
Who willed to create it as such." Understood in light of its structural 
and symbolic connection with the sensible, marriage belongs to the 
realm of corruption and death, or in the words of St Paul, to “the form 
of this world which is passing away” (1 Cor 7:31). Celibacy, on the 
other hand, belongs to the world of eternity, to the world of the king- 
dom and the resurrection where, in the words of Jesus, we shall be “like 
the angels” (Lk 20:36). 

From this, I think it is fair to conclude that if we limit our inter- 
pretation of this text only to what Maximus says about marriage and 
celibacy in the fifth typological pair, then we can say that he explicitly 
favours neither marriage nor celibacy over the other. But if we widen 
our interpretation of the fifth typological pair to take into account the 
context of the entire parallel schema, then celibacy clearly emerges as 
superior. Whichever interpretation we prefer, nonetheless, two points 
remain constant and undisputable: (1) marriage is a mystery whose ul- 
timate meaning is found in Christ; and (2) being married does not in 
itself prevent a person from becoming a lover of the divine glory. 

I would like to examine one more key passage in detail, before of- 
fering some summary remarks to conclude this first section. 


18 AmbigJoh. 1031 (PG 91, 1164B). 

1 Cf Ambig lob. 10.31 (PG 91, 1161C). 

2 Cf: “The types of the mysteries exist in relation to and are referred to the Word... and 
are brought into agreement with it” Ambig lob. 10.31 (PG 91, 1164A). 

^. Ambig.Io. 10.31 (PG 91, 164D-1165A). 
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e) Quaestiones et dubia 1.3 


Until recently, this brief exegetical reflection on Psalm 50:7 (LXX) 
has been regarded as one of Maximus’ more radical and even embarrass- 
ing statements on the relation between sin and procreation. However, 
as I have recently argued elsewhere, it is quite possible that the text is not 
original to Maximus at all. The reason is that it corresponds almost 
word for word with an exegetical fragment on the Psalms attributed to 
none other than St Athanasius of Alexandria. But the question of the 
real authorship of these fragments is complicated, and apparently not 
yet resolved, Whoever really wrote them, they were only collated into a 
single manuscript by Nicetas of Heraclea in the eleventh century? 

Setting aside the question of authorship for the moment, what does 
the passage say? First of all it affirms that the generation of human be- 
ings by means of sexual procreation originally lay outside the Creator's 
purpose. We have encountered this idea already in Maximus’ writings. 
It was Adams "disregard for the law given to him by God" that caused 
marriage to be introduced as a provisional law of propagation. As a re- 
sult all of Adam's descendants have fallen under their forefather’s con- 
demnation. This is what the Psalmist means when he speaks of being 
"brought forth in iniquity.” 

The commentary then turns to consider the second clause from 
the Psalm, "in sin my mother conceived me.” Taking “my mother" to 
mean Eve, the passage offers an unusual interpretation linking the bib- 
lical word kissao (to conceive) with orgao, meaning to desire sexual 
pleasure. The play on words exploits the whole idea of “swelling” and 
even of the “heat” associated with passionate sexual arousal, My trans- 
lation hardly does it justice: 


2 QDI,3(CCSG ro, 158-9). 
* See Adam G. Cooper, "Sex and the Transmission of Sin: Patristic Exegesis of Psalm 


$o:5 (LXX)’, in Meditations of the Heart: The Psalms in Early Christian Thought and Practice: , 


Essays in Honour of Andrew Louth, eds. A. Andreopoulos, A. Casiday, C. Harrison (Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 2011), 77-95. 

*4 See PG 27240. Declerck details the different manuscript families of such catenae on the 
Psalms (pp. clxxiii - cxcv), but does not query Maximian authorship. In one of the many man- 
uscripts, next to Psalm 50:7, there is a marginal extract attributed to Maximus which corre- 
sponds to a portion of QD I, 3 (see José H. Declerck, Maximi Confessoris quaestiones et dubia 
[CCSG 10, Turnhout: Brepols, 1982], clxxxv). See further M. Geerard (ed.), Clavis Patrum 
Graecorum vol. ii (Turnhout, 1974), 28; Johannes Quasten, Patrology vol. 3 (Allen, Texas, nd), 39. 
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And the phrase “and in sin did my mother conceive me” indicates 
that Eve, the first mother of us all, conceived sin, in that she desired 
sensual pleasure. This is why we also fall under the condemnation 
of our mother, and so we say we were “conceived” in sin. 


Note the twofold expansion upon the biblical word kissao. First, sin 
is regarded as the direct product of Eve's conception (éxloangev ty 
éuaptiav). Second, this conception of sin is explicated further in terms 
of her passionate desire for sensual pleasure (aonep dpyaou thv Sov). 

Supplementing the Psalm verse with both the Genesis account and 
with metaphors derived from his own theological repertoire, the au- 
thor of this brief commentary has us envision Eve’s sexual craving as the 
generative cause of universal condemnation. Moreover, this original 
preference for sensual pleasure, which parallels Adam’s disobedience of 
the divine command, apparently remains an active force at work in ev- 
ery act of sexual passion. 


Concluding remarks 


In this first section, so far I have examined a number of key texts 
from the Maximian corpus that can be seen to bear directly on the ques- 
tion to what extent the affirmation of sexual difference and the exercise 
of conjugal relations may feature positively in authentic Christian spir- 
itual existence. What are the key points that stand out? Since I am not 
a philologist, I shall leave aside the text critical question whether the 
views expressed in the lattermost passage are Maximus’ own. From the 
other texts, we can adduce three main points. First, perfect love takes 
its measure from the universal love of God for all people, without re- 
gard for distinctions of sex, race, status, or moral quality. Second, the 
inclination toward sexual intimacy, when rightly deployed, expresses a 
legitimate /ogos or rationale, not the /ogos of human nature generically 
considered, but the provisional Jogos specific to our sexually differenti- 
ated state. Third, faithful commitment to the marital vocation does not 
hinder an authentic spiritual orientation towards holiness, Marriage is 
relativized by the Mystery of Christ, yet it also receives its true meaning 
and purpose from him. 

But are these points enough to exonerate the Confessor from the 
charge once laid down by Hans von Balthasar that in Maximus’ theology 
sexuality is “too overloaded by the tragedy and the despairing dialectic of 
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original sin to find a positive place among the syntheses achieved by 
Christ”?! And it is not only the awkward comments on Psalm so that 
he has in mind. In the end, said von Balthasar, Maximus considers sex- 
ual desire and the passions as a sort of “sacrament of sin; in that even 
here an external gesture, in itself neither good nor evil, has become an 
“efficacious sign’ of sin” 

Unfortunately, the one main text which von Balthasar quotes in 
order to mitigate his own charge is not from Maximus, but from the 
scholia on Dionysius the Areopagite by John of Scythopolis." But even 
if Maximus did believe that sexual intercourse and procreation bear 
within themselves the operative power of sin and death, that does not 
exhaust the meaning of sexuality for him. If it did, the specifically pro- 
creative aspect of the Incarnation would lack all recapitulatory signifi- 
cance. Despite the limits of his immediately monastic milieu and men- 
tality—von Balthasar speaks of his monastic metaphysics—Maximus 
seems to me still too deeply saturated with the Irenaean theological 
culture to think like that. On the one hand, he teaches in Ambiguum 
41 that sexual differentiation “according to the primordial Jogos, in no 
way depends on the divine plan for human generation.” By the tran- 
scendent mode of his virginal conception and birth, Christ has restored 
to human nature the “other way” of being generated (i.e., without sex- 
ual passion and male seed), thereby “expelling the difference and divi- 
sion of nature into male and female.” In his Commentary on the Lord's 
Prayer, the Confessor negatively allegorises the “male and female” of 
Galatians 3:28 as anger and lust respectively. Lust would have us regard 
sensual pleasures as more preferable than spiritual realities, while anger 
destroys the free exercise of reason. These vices can only be displaced 
through humility and meekness, through which Christ is mysteriously 
born anew in us and grants the soul his own God-like configuration. 
The soul that begets Christ in this way becomes a virgin-mother who 


5 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy: The Universe According to Maximus the Confes- 
sor, tr. Brian E. Daley (San Francisco: Ignatius, 2003 [from the 1988 3" edition]), 204. 

26 Ibid., 199. 

V In De Div. Nom. 4, PG 4.281AC, quoted by von Balthasar, op. cit., 200. On the attribu- 
tion of the Dionysian scholia to John, see Paul Rorem and John C. Lamoreaux, John of Scythopo- 
lis and the Dionysian Corpus (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998). 

8 Ambiglo, 41, PG 91.1305C. 

? Ambiglo, 41, PG 91.1309A. 
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no longer bears “the marks of nature subject to corruption and genera- 
tion in the relationship of male and female.” 

On the other hand, Maximus teaches in Ambiguum 42 that “if 
marriage is evil, then the law of natural generation is also evil. And if 
the law of natural generation is evil, the one who created that nature 
and gave it its law of generation is evil as well." Obviously this is a con- 
clusion, and therefore a premise, that Maximus strongly rejects. Christ 
has made his own miraculous “conception” (gennesis) from a virgin the 
means of redeeming humanity’s congenitally corrupted “generation” 
(genesis), a redemption personally realized for and participated in by 
others by baptismal insertion into his birth. This new mode of genera- 
tion gives to the baptized a stable ontological foundation, from which 
alone a stable moral project can unfold. In this sacramental matrix all 
the sin-stricken pathos surrounding sexual procreation is healed.” 

This two-sided perspective allows us to qualify Maximus’ under- 
standing of the “neither male nor female” in Galatians 3:28. For the Con- 
fessor, as Thunberg explains, “The relationship between these two forms 
of mankind which we now know is one marked by sin. But in Christ it is 
overcome through a birth—a sinless way of coming into existence— 
which has destroyed man’s slavery to both lust and death. This may 
sound as if the male-female difference is therefore to be abolished or ren- 
dered in either principle or practice null and void. But Thunberg cot- 
rectly adds an important observation, in which he cites Maximus’ famous 
three-tiered structure of the human trajectory: being, well-being, and 
eternal well-being. According to Maximus, the final unity of the resurrec- 
tion, because it is already anticipated in this life through baptism, begins 
to unfold not in the last of these three dimensions but in the middle term, 


that of well-being. Among other things, this middle stage is marked by 


30° Oy. Dom. (CCSG 334-361, 373-400). Thunberg notes that for Clement of Alexandria, 
“male and female” represent anger and concupiscence (a Philonic tradition), and should not 
be understood literally. Yet Clement believes that sexual differentiation is only physical, that 
spiritually there is no differentiation, and that the transcendence of sexual difference and the 
attainment of unity can be achieved through virtue. (Though he conceives this unified virtu- 
ous state in terms provided by more masculine than feminine qualities.) See Thunberg, Micro- 
cosm and Mediator, 374. 

31 Ambig.lo. 41, PG 91.1340B. 

2 See Ambig.lo. 42, PG 91.1317AC; 91.1348A, 

3 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 378. 
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the fact that it is the zone of the vita practica, the life of active Christian 
practice and human synergy with God, whereas the first and last stages 
are the zones of pure divine grace and human receptivity. Moreover, un- 
like the first stage, which concerns the principle of being, the middle stage 
concerns the mode of existence. This means that the transcending of the 
male-female difference is to take place at the level of ascetic action, not 
by any kind of in-principle negation of marriage or sexual difference per 
se, unless one is rash enough to exclude from them any /ogos or rationale 
in the economy of divine providence. And most importantly, this ascetic 
transcending or anabasis is for Maximus always a kind of diabasis: one 
transcends not by rising above but by penetrating within.’ Drawing to- 
gether the main elements in Maximus teaching on this triadic structure, 
it is possible to schematize it as follows: 








By grace By synergy By grace 
6" day 7* day 8* day 















Conception Baptism Resurrection 
Being Well-being Eternal well-being 
Logos of being Mode of existence | Mystery of deification 

















When we interpret Maximus’ numerous comments on Galatians 
3:28 and sexual difference in the light of this schema, we find that rather 
than expressing any kind of anti-sexual agenda, the negation of male and 
female in Christ confronts us with an existential and vocational chal- 
lenge. In all our day-to-day dealings with one another, within which so- 
cial and physical and temporal differences such as age or rank or gender 
or marital status are not without importance, we are called to give prior- 
ity to the fact of our common humanity, to attend to the single principle 
that makes all of us human and thereby called in common to transform- 


** This general ascetic principle has been demonstrated on the basis of Maximus’ scrip- 
tural hermeneutics by Paul M. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Con- 
fessor: An Investigation of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1991). See my discussion of this subject in The Body in Saint Maximus: Holy Flesh, 
Wholly Deified (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 57-64. 

3 See Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 368-73. On the correspondence of the three 
days to other elements in the triad, see also Grigory Benevich, “The Sabbath in St. Maximus 
the Confessor,’ Studi sull'Oriente Cristiano 9/1 (2.005), 63-80. 
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ing communion together with God in Christ. As Doru Costache sum- 
marizes, “the new vision” to which the baptized are called “consists in the 
contemplation of the particular categories of male and female through 
the lens of the general category represented by humankind... On an ex- 
istential and practical level the shift implied... leads to a lifestyle charac- 
terised by spiritually transfigured relationships between people, no lon- 
ger defined by violence, addictions and selfish propensities.” 

Having said that, Maximus almost invariably limits the signifi- 
cance of sexual difference to the temporal sphere, discerning in its fea- 
tures more a legacy of sensual corruption than a proto-sacramental 
ordination toward Trinitarian communion. In this respect, he falls 
short of the kind of sentiments in sexual anthropology and marital 
theology that we have found developed in contemporary Catholic 
theology, according to which male and female complementarity is re- 
garded as the primordial paradigm ofall the sacraments, and a married 
persons path to holiness is described not in terms of just a generic phi- 
lanthropy, nor a formal moral scheme, but in terms of the risk of con- 
crete action, and with specific reference to the name of one’s spouse. 


Part II: Challenges 


Maximus presents an intriguing figure for revisionist moral the- 
ologies. On the one hand, it is argued that his theology of sexuality is 
grounded in a metaphysics in which created difference and otherness 
have no real positive value and only detract from an ideal state of divine 
unity. I believe we have to acknowledge the partial truth in this claim, 
although most postmodern philosophy needs to be “disabused of its 
prejudiced notion that ancient and medieval philosophy is simply on- 
to-theology that seeks only to valorize ‘presence’ by suppressing ab- 


3% Costache, “Living Above Gender" 20. 

? See Livio Melina, The Epiphany of Love: Toward a Theological Understanding of Christian 
Action (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010); John Paul II, Man and Woman He Created Them: A 
Theology of the Body, tr. Michael Waldstein (Boston: St Pauls, 2006), 202-4 (catechesis 19:3-6); 
William E. May, “Love Between Man and Woman: The Epitome of Love’, in The Way of Love: 
Reflections on Pope Benedict XVI's Encyclical Deus Caritas Est, eds. Livio Melina and Carl. A. An- 
derson (San Francisco: Ignatius, 2006), 66-79. 

3 Damien Casey, “Maximus and Irigaray: Metaphysics and Difference" at http://dlibraryacu. 
edu.au/staffhome/dacascy/Maximus&lrigaray.pdf (accessed September 3, 2012). 
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sence and alterity.."? On the other hand, Maximus is welcomed as a 
potential ally in the quest to validate queer and homosexual theologi- 
cal and moral agendas. His emphasis upon the generic character of 
human nature and the imago Dei, along with his notion that Christ 
overcomes the binary division of nature into male and female, are mar- 
tialled in support of more fluid interpretations of sexual identity. The 
body of Christ is *multi-gendered;" argues Gerard Loughlin, and so it 
is a polymorphous image that "all marriages, same-sex and other-sex, 
are called to share and show.”* Yet another line of argument, also from 
queer theology circles, invokes the apophaticism of Maximus and oth- 
er Fathers in order to subvert the moral or theological normativity of 
any created symbol or form and to reduce the God-given distinction 
between male and female to the status of a provisional human con- 
struct.^ According to Susannah Cornwall, “Queer theologies empha- 
size the profoundly ineffable and indescribable nature of the manner 
in which human sex, gender and sexuality fit together, just as negative 
theologies have emphasized the unknowability of God.” “God God- 
self is not gendered in the way that humans are, so the part of us that 
is... becoming divine is not necessarily a part that needs to maintain 
gender as a central or critical aspect of selfhood.”* The Fathers’ teach- 
ing on ascetic self-transcendence apparently teaches us that to become 
truly human we need to let go of that which we commonly think most 
deeply defines us, including our bodily sexual specificity. Baptism 
washes away the meaning of all such external identities and replaces 
them with the one transcendent identity of Christ. In the light of the 
eschaton, sexual difference plays only an “instrumental” role in this 
world and is at best “penultimate.’*+ 


3 ‘This apt remark is from Mark Wenzinger' review of Andrzej Wiercinski, Inspired Meta- 
physics? Gustav Siewerth’s Hermeneutic Reading of the Onto-theological Tradition, in The Review 
of Metaphysics 61/3 (2008), 673-4. 

4 Gerard Loughlin, “Nuptial Mysteries’, in Simon Oliver et al. (eds.), Faithful Reading: New 
Essays in Theology in Honour of Fergus Kerr, OP (London: T and T Clark, 2012), 173-92, at 189. 

4 See Cameron Partridge, “Transgender People and the Church’s Transformative Mission’, 
at hetp://www.chicagoconsultation.org/article/62/making-the-case/transgender-people-and- 
the-church-s-transformative-mission (accessed August 31, 2012); Susannah Cornwall, “Apopha- 
sis and Ambiguity: The 'Unknowingness of Transgender’, in Marcella Althaus-Reid and Lisa 
Isherwood (eds.), Trans/formations (London: SCM, 2009), 13-40. 

® Cornwall, "Apophasis and Ambiguity’, 17. 

4 Ibid, 28. 

* Ibid., 26-29. 
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All of these proposals rest upon the assumption that the body and 
sexuality belong to an order of signs that, being shot through with the 
contingency proper to creation and history, possess only a provisional, 
and in principle interchangeable, analogical value. But it is not necessary 
to deny the fact that their meaning is constituted by factors specific to 
tradition, community, and culture, to insist also that this contextuality 
need not deprive such signs of their transcendent, “referential status." 
As Dionysius the Areopagite discerned, the revelatory efficacy of certain 
signs is in no way diminished simply because they appear altogether un- 
like their referents, though this does not mean that just any sign will 
do.** Thus theology has always proposed that there are certain signs that, 
belonging to an objective order of symbol ordained by God, possess a 
kind of paradigmatic status and are therefore not liable to resignifica- 
tion, whether by calculated revision or arbitrary manipulation. Wher- 
ever these signs appear, they speak their message, even if they remain 
suppressed or unheard. Borrowing a term from C. S. Lewis, we may fit- 
tingly call such signs “semitive figures” which present themselves to us 
as “live and awful shadows of realities utterly beyond our control and 
largely beyond our direct knowledge.”*” Somehow transcending the 
symbolic order, while remaining within it, their immediate connection 
to what they signify is not constructed from without, nor a symptom of 
religious imagination, historical construction, or subjective ingenuity, 
but is an intrinsic feature native to their very constitution. Such signs are 
recognized as being invested with significatory or symbolic value by the 
very fact of their givenness by God, not merely as a consequence of cul- 
tural forces. Their signification therefore works more at the level of a 
pregnant and poetic actualization of meaning, than simply at the level 
of a provisional, and in principle substitutable, indication of meaning. 

What Iam talking about are signs whose intelligible content is not 
constituted by the subjective intention of the mind that apprehends 
them, but is rather objectively intrinsic to the sign itself. What signs 
could possibly fulfil this description? The first obvious answer lies in 


5 See Janet Martin Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1987), 142-61. 

48 The Celestial Hierarchy IL 1-5. 

9 See C. S. Lewis, Undeceptions: Essays on Theology and Ethics, ed, Walter Hooper (Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Bles, 1971), 191-6. l 
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the Christian sacraments. What they signify, what they mean and do, 
at the level of spiritual and sacramental actualization, depends crucial- 
ly on the preservation of their concrete, historically contingent mode 
and matter of enactment, which cannot simply be arbitrarily modified. 
A second example lies in certain revealed biblical metaphors and sym- 
bols, including the name of the holy Trinity. The formula “Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit” is not an arbitrary sign whose signified meaning and 
“content” can be equally communicated and rendered actual and intel- 
ligible by alternative terms. Precisely in the ordered relativity and con- 
tingent specificity of these names, their non-exchangeablity for more 
generic, univocal terms of address, lies their theological and revelatory 
significance, their meaning and function as sacramental, doxological, 
and invocatory agents of incorporation into the life of God. 

A third example of a paradigmatic, semitive sign is the sexually dif- 
ferentiated human body. What the human body is at the level of its 
biological and sexually specific determinations is intrinsically related to 
what it means, what it signifies, at the level of its personal and inten- 
tional actualization. An alternative meaning cannot be imposed or read 
into the sign of the body without distortion or violation of the meaning 
that is already, intrinsically there. 

Maximus in fact adumbrates this reverence for the paradigmatic 
symbolism of the body when, in reflecting on the Transfiguration in 
Ambiguum o, he argues that for our sake it was necessary for the eternal 
Logos “to become the type and symbol of himself, and from himself 
symbolically to represent himself? In the light of the hypostatic union, 
in which the Logos became—and mysteriously remains even in trans- 
figured glory—not just a sexless generic human but a celibate male, we 
can no longer regard the human body, along with the specificity of sex- 
ual difference, as an arbitrary sign bearing no meaning beyond that im- 
posed on it by human history and culture. The nuptial mystery theology 
developed by such theologians as Hans Urs von Balthasar, Pope John 
Paul II, and Paul Evdokimov builds on this deep conviction that the hu- 
man body, precisely in its sexed duality, has been created specifically “to 
transfer into the visible reality of the world the mystery hidden from 
eternity in God, and to be a sign of it.’#? From beginning to end the 


48 Ambiglo. 10, PG 91.1165D. 
John Paul IL, Man and Woman He Created Them, 203 (catechesis 19:4). 
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drama of human sexuality finds its goal and reference point in the asym- 
metrical nuptial union of Christ and the Church. Many people think 
that John Paul IT catecheses on the theology of the body are only inter- 
ested in the recovery of a pristine, ideal human state. But it is the story 
of the Incarnation in Palestine, even more than the story of Creation in 
Paradise, that forces “the body” upon us as a category for theological 
reflection. It is “through the fact that the Word became flesh” that the 
body has “entered theology through the main door?" 

Another scholar who has developed nuptial mystery theology 
with particular acumen, sometimes in conscious response to the chal- 
lenges of revisionist theologies, is Angelo Scola. Scola distinguishes 
between “spousal vocabulary, by which he means the spousal images 
drawn from the Scriptures, “nuptial language,’ by which he means the 
hermeneutical elaboration of these spousal categories, and “nuptial 
mystery, by which he means a critical and organic elaboration of this 
nuptial language for the sake of the intellectus fidei. Scola finds two ele- 
ments standing out in the “nuptial language” enunciated by Pope John 
Paul II. First, there is the communal quality of the imago Dei: “Man and 
woman are the image of God not only as individuals, but also insofar 
as they are capable of interpersonal communion.” In this way communio 
is proposed as an integral anthropological and theological category. 
And second, there is the notion of the so-called spousal meaning of the 
body: the sexually differentiated human body manifests an innate de- 
sign of God that directs us toward our supernatural end in the Christ/ 
Church spousal union.” To these two elements Scola would add a 
third, namely, the dramatic character of man. The human person is an 
enigma who only discovers the key to his meaning outside himself, in 
a relational drama with Christ. Sexual difference and the phenomenol- 
ogy of erotic experience play a unique role in bringing this enigma to 
the light of consciousness within the common conditions of develop- 
ing human experience. Every child has his foundation of existence out- 
side himself, in the procreative union of his father and mother. As this 
foundational drama unfolds a second drama opens out within which 
he has to make sense of himself, that of sexual difference. 'These two 

۶" Ibid, 221 (catechesis 23:4) 
5! Angelo Cardinal Scola, The Nuptial Mystery, tr. Michelle Boras (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 


mans, 2005), 387-8, 
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dramas of existence, the first filial and the second nuptial, are deeply 
interconnected.” 

Scola goes on to outline the lineaments of a nuptial mystery theol- 
ogy from these elements of nuptial language. The “mystery” consists in 
the “ontological impossibility of realizing oneself within sexual differ- 
ence without simultaneously bringing into play the experience of love 
as capacity for procreation.” There is a real analogical relation between 
filiality and procreative sexual union, and the vocation to realize the 
truth of our foundational origin in God the Trinity. This analogy re- 
quires a unity of the two, open to a third, who is the fruit of the union. 
Hereby three constituents unite: difference, love, and fruitfulness; or as 
Scola sometimes puts it: the one, the other, and the unity of the two. 
Scola is well aware of certain dead-ends or misapplications in the use of 
this analogy. The first lies in an overly-kataphatic application, whereby 
sexuality gets introduced into God himself. This amounts to a denial of 
the always greater dissimilitude involved in every analogy. The second 
lies in an overly-apophatic application, whereby the categories of nuptial 
mystery are denied any meaningful theological weight. Their signifi- 
cance is reduced to the parabolic and metaphorical, or regarded with a 
kind of agnostic silence. Some even go further, gnostically effacing the 
meaning of male/female sexual difference altogether, thereby collapsing 
the possibility of encountering within the conditions of human experi- 
ence the more profound difference between God and creation.* 

Now more than ever a clear witness to the nuptial mystery is need- 
ed for what Scola calls the Church’s task of “regenerating” the human 
subject. Inasmuch as it takes into account both the constitutive mean- 
ing of sexual difference and the existential value of love for the human 
person, nuptiality arguably provides for our troubled times a most apt 
analogue by which to reflect afresh not only on Trinitarian theology, but 
also on Christology, ecclesiology, eucharistic theology, and of course, 
anthropology. These mysteries in turn illuminate and deepen the human 
meaning and experience of bodily sexual difference. The category of 
nuptial mystery allows us to speak of that love from which even the most 


52 Ibid., 388-9. 
5 Ibid., 390. 
4 Ibid., 394-5. 
55 Ibid., 392. 
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debased and degenerate forms of love derive a certain intelligibility in 
the form of promise, nostalgia, or even hope.* It is not for nothing that 
in Deus Caritas Est Pope Benedict XVI proposed the love between a 
man and a woman as the image of love par excellence (amoris per excel- 
lentiam imago perfecta). The longing for love cannot be erased from the 
restless human heart, yet to say "love" with any kind of meaning is to 
imply all that is entailed by sexual difference and the fecundity towards 
which it is ordered.” 

So what contribution can Maximus continue to make to such a 
project? My sense is that an adequate sexual anthropology must go be- 
yond Maximus. But I also think it can do so in a way that is both faith- 
ful to his instinct and in fact draws upon the resources of his own theo- 
logical repertoire. For Maximus, Jesus Christ the Incarnate Logos is the 
key to the interpretation of all things. He alone is the true beginning, 
the original image of God, the goal of Creation. And so it is from Christ 
above all, and not simply from Adam and Eve or from fallen human 
experience, that we are able to arrive at a fully authentic account of what 
it means to be human. And in Christ, says Maximus quoting Saint Paul, 
there is no male or female. But does that spell the end of any special or 
determinative meaning for bodily sexual difference? Not so, if we recall 
that the physis anthropine we meet in Christ is not an abstract concept, 
buta concrete entity, and therefore actualized and knowable and defin- 
able only in its interrelation with other personal subjects. In Christ, just 
as we do not meet divinity generically considered, but the only-begot- 
ten Son of the Father, so in him we do not just meet humanity generi- 
cally considered, but the virginally-conceived, crucified, and resurrect- 
ed Messiah of Israel. Just as we can only account for his divinity relative 
to the Father and the Spirit, so we can only account for his humanity 
relative to certain human persons, with the most determinative being 
the Patriarchs, Israel, Mary and Joseph, the Apostles, and the Church. 
In other words, the fully deified humanity revealed to us in Jesus Christ 


56 “That is love, exclusive love, jealous, passionate love, often egotistical way down under. 
But if we follow its development or unravel its secret aspirations, we will find the serious design 
of a fecund will under the fascinations of sterile voluptuousness.” Maurice Blondel, Action 
(1893): Essay on a Critique of Life and a Science of Practice, tt, Oliva Blanchette (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame press, 2003), 242. 

57 In his letter to John the Cubicularius (Ep. 2, PG 91.401D) Maximus similarly denies 
any fundamental division between divine and human forms of love. 
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as our supernatural end is by no means an isolated genderless entity 
(which is what you would get from a Christology limited to the terms 
of a generic divinity and humanity), but a historically enriched, filial 
and nuptial communion of persons. 

One final point I think corroborates this one. We know that Max- 
imus theology of deification draws heavily not only on a rich moral 
psychology in which affectivity and passion play a determinative role, 
but also on a mystical tradition that understands love as a kind of erot- 
ic ecstasis. As Dionysius the Areopagite expressed it, love (eros) draws 
the lover out of himself so that he enters and in some way becomes the 
object of his love.* Two primary characteristics of this dynamic are, 
first, the role of passivity: love is both experience and action. And sec- 
ond, the erotic structure maintains the difference between lover and 
beloved, even in their ecstatic identity, so that neither loses his unique 
personal identity.” In Maximus’ writings these same dynamics are sim- 
ilarly expressed in terms borrowed from the experiential phenomenol- 
ogy of conjugal love: he criticizes knowledge of God that is not moti- 
vated and accompanied by passionate desire for God; he underscores 
our inability to actualize our own deification and our need to suffer and 
receive it as a divine action; and he argues that the true fulfilment of 
our nature lies in coming to stand outside of those things that are prop- 
er it. Polycarp Sherwood has summarised these elements in Maximus 
theology: "Ecstasis... is a result or a concomitant of deification and 
means that the deified subject is acted upon with effects beyond its 
natural powers; on the part of the subject there is an outgoing of the 


5! C£ Divine Names IV.10-15. See further Eric Perl, “The Metaphysics of Love in Dionysius 
the Areopagite" Journal of Neoplatonic Studies 6 (1997), 45-73. 

5 See Pierre Rousselot, The Problem of Love in tbe Middle Ages: A Historical Contribution, 
tr. Alan Vincelette (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 2001). In Maximus definition of 
love this duality between the united terms remains even in the union: "For it is the most perfect 
work of love and the goal of its activity, to contrive through the mutual exchange of what is 
related that the names and properties of those that have been united through love should be 
fitting for each other. So the human being is made God, and God is called and appears as hu- 
man... Ep. 2, PG لو‎ 

® See e.g. O,Thal. 1; Q.Thal. 224 Can 2.48; Car. 3.66-67; Ep. 2 etc. In no way does this dei- 
fyingecstasis from the things proper to one's nature imply liberty to act contrary to that nature. 
"For nature punishes those who are prepared to corrupt it in part to the same degree as those 
who live contrary to it, by the loss of ready, natural access to its full power..." AmbigJo. 10.31, 
PG 91.164C. 
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will to God, which is wholly impregnated with the divine will” So it 
appears that even for Maximus, the ultimate state of simplicity, the 
unity of all the /ogoi of reality in the one and only Logos, the final pas- 
sage beyond the sensible into the intelligible, the blessed and holy em- 
brace of all creation by God, is appropriately praised and apprehended 
by analogical reference to “the great mystery” of the New Testament, 
the two-in-one flesh nuptial union of husband and wife, which he hap- 
pily identifies as a sign of the joyful entry of the worthy into “the brid- 
al chamber of Christ.”* 


61 Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of St Maximus the Confessor and His Refuta- 
tion of Origenism (Studia Anselmiana 36, Rome; Herder, 1955), 136. 
& Myst. و‎ and 1s. 
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Pathos and Techné 


in St Maximus the Confessor 


Joshua Lollar 


Le essence of technology is by no means anything technological. 
- Martin Heidegger, The Question Concerning Technology 


Technology is such a pervasive and dominating reality of modern 
life—is it not the reality of modern life?—that it is difficult to find a 
way authentically and rigorously to think it, to call it into question 
from any point of view.' To be sure, it is quite an easy thing to find those 
who fervently denounce technology and also those who, with equal 
fervor, defend technology and even keep festival for it, and these all of 
varying degrees of sophistication, from the romantic, to the prophetic, 
to the banal. There is a piety (and impiety) of the text, the cell, the elec- 
tronic mail; there is a propriety (and impropriety) of the virtual, the 
image, and their control; there is the progress (and regress) of modern 
weaponry: the machine-gun, the atomic bomb, the drone. Arguments 
are made for the promise or danger of any given technological innova- 
tion, or of the very notion of technological innovation as such, Much 
work has indeed gone into getting the question of modern technology 
actually before us. The actual development of technology and its use, 
however, proceed in a way that remains only incidentally—if at all— 
touched by thought that is itself anything other than technical. 


! [am very grateful for the numerous helpful comments from colleagues on the initial ver- 
sion of this paper delivered at the International Symposium on Saint Maximus the Confessor, 
University of Belgrade. 
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The purpose of this essay is to give voice to the Greek patristic tra- 
dition, specifically to St Maximus the Confessor, with respect to the 
question of technology. Maximus gives no thoroughly worked-out 
study of technology—the ancient Greek term is techné, which I shall 
discuss below—but what he does say about techné can lead us on the 
path to facing up to what is at stake in this matter of technology. The 
work of this essay will be to trace the contours of this path in a prelim- 
inary way, to indicate a possible direction for our thinking about tech- 
nology as it is enabled by Maximus’ thought. 

As the epigraph at the head of this essay indicates, my reading of 
Maximus will work itself out in a way that speaks to Heidegger, princi- 
pally the analysis of Da-sein (the way of being that characterizes human 
beings) as “attunement” (Befindlichkeit) in Sein und Zeit, and the inter- 
pretation of technology as "revealing" —Heidegger coins the term Ent- 
bergen ("disinterring; “unearthing” ), which is his way of understanding 
the Greek ۵۸۸۳0:۱۸ (truth)*—in Die Frage nach der Technik. But my text 
is Maximus, not Heidegger; I shall leave to the side in particular Hei- 
degger's mythos of the history of the presence and withdrawal of Being 
and technology’s role in that history. However, Heidegger has raised the 
question of technology in a compelling way, and his relationship to an- 
cient Greek thought induces a certain openness between him and the 
Greek Fathers. In that it helps us, I claim, to see something in Maximus, 
Heidegger's thought shapes the arc of the horizon of my reading here. 

Contemporary philosophers often point out that the question of 
technology as the subject of a specific realm of philosophical inquiry is 
a novel one within the movements of Western thought,* developing in 
earnest only in the years following the First World War, and this is, per- 
haps, to be expected given the dramatic changes in technology; role in 
human life in the modern world: the massive industrialization of pro- 
duction and distribution, the perils of atomic energy, the ubiquity of 


* See Richard Rojcewiczs commentary on the term in Zhe Gods and Technology: A Read- 
ing of Heidegger (Albany: SUNY Press, 2006), 47-55, where he translates Entbergen finally as 
"disclosive looking." 

? Vorträge und Aufsätze (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 2000), 7-36; English 
trans, in Martin Heidegger: Basic Writings (New York: Harper and Rowe, 1977), 287-317. 

* Among others, sec Paul T. Durbin, "Philosophy of Technology: Retrospective and Pro- 
spective Views; Technology and the Good Life? ed. Eric Higgs, Andrew Light, and David Strong 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 38. 
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computing, and so on. Indeed, the changes in technology appear to be 
so radical that we may ask the question of whether or not what we mean 
by “technology” answers at all to Greek notions of zechzé, its ancient 
antecedent. The term teyvoAoyla amongst ancient authors refers to dis- 
course and could mean "technical'5—or even, in certain contexts, “over- 
ly technical”*>—“language.” Aristotle, who had much to say about techné, 
used versions of the term teyvodoyia in his Rhetoric as referring, in gen- 
eral, to concerns of grammar and literary genre.” We should be aware of 
this philological point from the beginning as a way of acknowledging 
that the twentieth century dynamics surrounding the question—and 
the very language—of technology have characteristics peculiar to our 
era, qualified as it is by our particular way of energy and information. 
Iam, however, doubtful of any view that would assume an absolute 
separation between the ancient and modern aspirations of techné and 
am inclined to accept Stanley Cavell’s assertion that “modernism only 
makes explicit and bare what has always been true of art” (“art” being 
another name for techné). Moreover, while the possibilities and prob- 
lems of the modern technological age may well have been inconceivable 
to the ancients, the question of the status of techné in human life and 
society was framed by the ancients and developed by Medieval thought 
in modes that have prepared the way for how we must raise the question 
today. The intellectual tradition from Plato to the high Middle Ages has 
regarded techné with a certain ambivalence and has variously assigned it 
to the realm of the irrational at one extreme; to the lowest level of hu- 
man knowledge, compromised by its connection to the baseness of ma- 
terial reality, in a sort of intermediary position; and even, in Hugh of St. 
Victor, to the restoration of human nature to its prelapsarian state at the 
other extreme.’ Plato illustrates the ambivalence well. In the Georgias he 


5 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 2.205, Against the Dogmatists 2.87, where he 
uses the term to refer to the specific doctrinal systems of philosophical schools, 

é Greg. Naz., Or. 29.21, Or. 31.18, where it is the technologia of the Eunomians, their pedan- 
tically (and falsely) logical articulations of theology, that Gregory attacks, 

7 See Carl Mitcham on this theme, “Philosophy and the History of Technology,’ The His- 
tory and Philosophy of Technology ed. George Bugliarello and Dean B. Doner (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1979), esp. 171-188. 

* “Music Discomposed; Art, Mind, and Religion ed. W.H. Capitan and D.D. Merrill 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1967), 76. 

? See Elspeth Whitney, “Paradise Restored. The Mechanical Arts from Antiquity through 
the Thirteenth Century.” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 80:1 (1990), 1-169. 
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has Socrates say, “I do not call anything that is irrational (Xoyov) an ‘art’ 
(réyvny).? On this account, zecbzé is always bound up with logos, is al- 
ways open to a rational account of its production. Aristotle says some- 
thing similar at the beginning of the Metaphysics, where it is techné, and 
not mere habitual experience (&ureipla), that is defined as knowledge 
(émothun), because it is echné that gives knowledge of causes (aitla)." 
However, in the Republic, “arts and crafts” (téyvar xal Symrovpylot) and 
the base activities (at Ravavolat) that go along with them disfigure soul 
and body and run contrary to the practice of philosophy." 

Maximus takes his place within the ambiguity of the fundamental 
concept of techné. He inherits, in particular from the Cappadocians, the 
view that the technai are gifts from God, “remedying the deficiencies of 
nature,” even drawing, in their relation to human weakness and pathos, 
the human being into a proper relationship with the created world," but 
also that they can be misused and so show themselves to be anything but 
unambiguous blessings. But what, fundamentally, is the essence of tech- 
né according to Maximus? I claim that the answer, or, at least, the path 
to an answer, is to be found in Maximus’ understanding of pathos. Thus, 
we should raise the question of the relationship between pathos and 
techné in the thought of St Maximus, that is, the relationship between 
human subjection to external conditions and the technic, even techno- 
logical, response to that subjection, which, Maximus says, arose with 
mans fall into corruption and sin.” In bringing the concepts of pathos 
and techné together, we shall see what it means for Maximus, and for 
those of us who would follow him, to approach the meaning of techné. 


I. Pathos 


The concept of pathos—passion, passibility, being subject to some- 
thing other than oneself—lies at the heart of St Maximus the Confes- 
sor’s understanding of man, and of created nature in general. He fa- 


V Georgias 465a. 

11 Metaphysics 1.981b. 

Republic VI. 49sd-c. Aristotle expresses similar concerns in Politics 8.1337b.‏ ط 

3 St. Basil of Caesarea, Long Rules 55, trans. M. Monica Wagner, Saint Basil: Ascetical 
Works (New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1950). 

4 St. Gregory of Nyssa, On the Making of Man 7. 

5 See Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator 2™ ed. 07 Open Court, 1995); 
144—168, for a general discussion of Adams original state and sin in the works of Maximus. 
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mously says in Ambiguum 7, “pathos...exists together with beings by 
nature (Qceı cvvurdpyov oic obot); and it is this insight that guides 
his thinking in that crucial text. Creation is not stable in its founda- 
tions. The unthinkable creation out of nothing implies, for Maximus, 
that motion and passivity are the fundamental realities of created be- 
ing. For human beings this passivity locates itself in body and soul. 
With respect to the body, Maximus says, 

The change and alteration of the body and what is outside the body 

are common to all human beings. They are both actively and pas- 

sively involved in motion, and the only steadiness and stability they 

possess are constant unsteadiness and motion.” 


But this bodily manifestation and experience are simply the epiph- 
any of human being itself to itself in its primordial pathos, the visibil- 
ity of an invisible motion of being. The body, which comes before me 
as something that accompanies me but is other than me—in the words 
of St. Gregory the Theologian, whom Maximus interprets throughout 
the Ambigua, the body is my “yoke mate, fellow slave, fellow heir, fel- 
low worker”"*—this body discloses to me in its pathos the mystery of 
my own creation. 

The motion of the soul is also a pathos. The soul as intellect (voc) 
is “brought near to God without knowing him (dyvootws nepi Sedov 
xwvovpévy).’? This “being brought”—literally, “being moved” —of the 
intellect is a basic pathos of the soul. The soul as sensation (aie yrs) “re- 
ceives the impression (&vaudocerat) of the logoi of visible things, as from 
symbols, into itself”? The soul, like the body, is a dynamic, changeable 
reality in the world, the place of human pathos and therefore revelation. 
Intellect is brought near to God without knowledge; sensation receives 
impressions like a wax tablet. Reason (Aóyoc) appears to have a more ac- 
tive role in the acquisition of the knowledge of the /ogo/; the soul as 
Ayo moves itself in an active acquisition of knowledge of the /ogoi that 
confer upon it the form (Adyoug popwttxovs) of God as Cause of all,” 


16 Amb. 7, PG 91.1073B13-14. 
17 Amb. 8, 105B9-12. 

18 G, Naz., Or. 14.6. 

19 Amb, 10, 1 8. 

20 Amb, 10, 11137-8. 

^ Amb, 10, 1113A2-6. 
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but its action is a movement that mediates the pathos of sensation ulti- 
mately to the pathos of the intellect’s movement to God. , 

For Maximus, it is pathos that reveals. Heidegger is rather dismis- 
sive of the analysis of pathos (specifically, ta pathé) in patristic theology 
as, he claims, only “accompanying phenomena” that are classed along 
with “representational thinking and willing,” as states of soul that cor- 
respond more or less adequately to the world. However, as we see in 
Maximus, at least, the patristic notion of pathos is much closer to Hei- 
degger's own interpretation of “attunement” as the disclosure of Da- 
sein, which he connects to the Greek notion of ta pathé, and more gen- 
erally to the notion of truth as disclosure (Erschlossenheit) that charac- 
terizes this interpretation,” for it is those who make their way through 
pathos that “make manifest the truth (pavepdout thy ۵(7 6:24 

The Passion of Christ, the revelation of the Word of God to the 
world, is recapitulated in the being of man itself as body, intellect, rea- 
son, and sensation.” Indeed, God draws the world into participation 
with Himself through motion and in pouring Himself out into and as 
the world,” pours Himself into the dynamic of cosmic pathos, realized 
as love, which reveals Him. Within this vision, Maximus focuses par- 
ticularly on Godas the object of human pathos and desire, understand- 
ing, and ultimately praise, arguing in Ambiguum 23 that when Greg- 
ory the Theologian refers to the Monad/Unity as “being moved” to 
duality and then Trinity, Gregory is referring to the movement of the 
intellect that is “taught to confess beginning from the Father, continu- 
ing to the Son, to confess Him together with the Father, and then to 
receive the Holy Spirit together with the Father and the Son, to wor- 
ship the perfect Trinity together with the perfect Monad/Unity.’” 
Just as the fullness of the Trinity is progressively revealed through the 
course of Scripture, as Gregory says, so too does Maximus affirm that 
Its fullness is revealed progressively to the individual mind, like an art 


% Sein und Zeit $29, 138-139; trans, Joan Stambaugh, Being and Time (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 1996), 130-131. 

B See Sein und Zeit $41. 

24 Amb. 8, 104D8-1105,A3. 

235 Cf, Amb. 32, 1281B ff. for discussion of this theme. 

26 Amb. 35, 289A14-B2. 

7 Amb, 23, 1261A4-9; Maximus makes a similar transposition of divine motion to the cre- 
ated mind that comes to an awareness of the Trinity in Amb.1 (to Thomas). 

8 Cf. G. Naz., Or. 31.26. 
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(téyvy) that is slowly mastered by a craftsman (we shall take up this 
image below), and like light that illumines the mind but is also the very 
goal of the mind’s vision. Love is the content of the revelation of God 
to the world, and this revelation is recapitulated in the pathos of body 
and soul in each person. 

We should be aware here that Maximus uses the term pathos in two 
different senses. On the fundamental level, a created being, something 
that has been moved from nonexistence into being, just is, as we've 
seen, pathos itself. Its very emergence into being is absolutely condi- 
tioned by pathos in that a creature’s ability even to undergo passivity is 
itself given from outside itself. Within the realm of ethics, or praxis, 
however, pathos typically refers to the domination of reason (Adyos) by 
the body and the irrational aspects of the soul so that apatheia, passion- 
lessness, refers to reason’s ascendancy over the irrational. As the elder 
says at the beginning of Maximus’ Liber asceticus, the human being in 
the state of corruption and death is “led along by the manifold passions 
of the flesh"? so that the life of ascetical practice is precisely a therapy 
of the passions. Apatheia in the life of asceticism is relative; reason is 
not subject to, is not moved by, the irrational. However, if pathos in the 
general sense, in which human beings are subject to forces outside of 
themselves—the weakness of the body and also its recalcitrance with 
respect to the mind being the most immediate manifestations of this— 
is, as we have seen, a revelation of the pathos at the heart of man’s cre- 
ated nature and therefore the doorway to knowledge of God, then does 
apatheia on the level of experience imply an interruption of that revela- 
tion? What must Maximus mean by apatheia? We shall return to this 
question at the conclusion of this paper. 

At the moment, we can say with certainty that the awareness of 
pathos is indeed the beginning of philosophy for Maximus, and pathos 
is experienced as &taéla, disorder. Maximus gives a significant ac- 
count of the cause of our current state of disorder and of its rationale 
in Ambiguum 8: 

When man came into being and had been arrayed by God with the 

beauty of incorruption and immortality but preferred the coarse- 

ness of the material nature that surrounded him to intellectual 


? Maximi Confessoris Liber Asceticus, CCSG 40, ed, Peter Van Deun (Turnhout: Brepols, 


2002), s.11-12. 
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beauty, he completely forgot the pre-eminent worthiness of the 

soul, or rather, of God, who adorned the soul with the beauty of the 

divine form,” 

Man preferred material nature, but precisely material nature as that 
which "surrounded him (repi adtév).” In preferring what is rept adtov, 
man is rapt in attention to what surrounds him, and this gives rise to 
forgetfulness (A401); attention leads precisely to distraction. This basic 
interval mepi adtov-\8y introduces the 

corruption and death of the body, and a movement and disposition 

prone to every passion, and also the instability (tò &otætov) and ir- 

regularity (&vapoAov) of the material reality that was both outside 

(éxto¢) him and surrounded him (repi adtév), and he became sus- 

ceptible to changeability and even indifferent to it.” 


This is the fruit of man’s attention to the repl abtév. He is in the world 
as subject to the world, attacked by the world, and ultimately consumed 
by the world. 

Maximus rejects the quasi-Origenist notion that the providential 
creation of the material world is simply for the sake of training the soul, 
a view implying that the material world has no integrity of its own; 
nevertheless, he does regard the human experience of pathos as peda- 
gogy. The experience of pain and suffering under this mode of thinking 
teaches the soul and makes it aware of itself so that it should come to 
see its superiority to the body: “the all-wise Provider of our life often 
concedes to use what arises in our own impulses for the sake of our 
moderation (npóc cwppovicpov fluv). Moderation is not at all the 
human experience of impulse in its untrained state. Rather, we franti- 
cally make use of impulses through the confusions and disturbances 
that surround them and come from them. óp, impulse in general, and 
dpuets, the particular instances of this drive, are conceived here as reali- 
ties that pull apart, scatter, and fragment. Confusion and disturbance— 
obyyvats and tapayy—both surround (rept adté) and derive from (££ 
adtév) the realities that are the concern of puh (te npàypata £v taic 


30 Amb. 8, 110442-8. 

91 Amb, 8, 104A10-13. 

9 Amb. 10, 1133D2-1136Br Amb. 42, 1328A2-9. 
3 Amb.8,1104B13-15. 
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olxelotc óppatic), so that by themselves, they condition our drives and 
sensations to confusion and disorder, like the account in the Timaeus 
in which newly established souls that have not become accustomed to 
the harmonious and ordered revolutions of the cosmos are disturbed 
by the disordered sensations that come upon them. Rather than being 
kept away, however, these confusing and disturbing phenomena are 
given precisely to provoke the love of what is “loveable by nature” in 
place of “what we happen to love right now” (tà rapòvta épwta). This 
dynamic derives from the conviction that human being, in its pathos, 
naturally tends towards stability and that when épyy finds itself in pur- 
suit of what is unstable, confused, unsatisfying, it will naturally seek to 
go beyond it towards what abides. All of this is part of the paideia of 
the passions, a training that results in healing (é&é08a). 

"Therefore; Maximus says, 

perhaps the present unevenness of lifestyle has been allowed so that 

the power of reason in us, which prefers virtue to all else, might be 

shown. For the change and alteration of the body and what is out- 

side the body are common to all human beings. They are both ac- 

tively and passively involved in motion, and the only steadiness and 

stability they possess are constant unsteadiness and motion.’ 


It is pathos that reveals Jogos in a manifestation that comes forth by 
means of the instability of material life and the inequities it entails, The 
motion and pathos of the cosmos and of man within the cosmos bring 
about the manifestation of the power of /ogos in its disposition towards 
virtue: pathos is the revelation of the word, even as the Passion is the rev- 
elation of the Word. For Origen, the development and revelation of hu- 
man intelligence (odveoic), which is provoked by the kind of lack and 
weakness in the midst of the world that we have defined here as pathos, 
is realized, significantly for our purposes, precisely as techné,* the con- 
cept to which we now turn. 


Il. Techné 


The origin of techné for Maximus is man’s attempt to shelter him- 
self from his pathos in the world and to provide for his circumstantial 


95 Tim. 44a-b, 
3 Amb, 8, 105B6-12. 
6 Contra Celsum 1V.76. 
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needs, and this too reveals a certain mode of Jogos, that of the technical 
kind. He reflects, in Ambiguum 45, on Gregory the Theologian’s teach- 
ing that man, anthrépos, was “from the beginning...naked in his sim- 
plicity and life without artifice (of &v£yvo).? Adams life was atechnos, 
without artifice. Maximus interprets this in a few different ways, Most 
basically, he sees a radical difference between the human body before 
the transgression of Adam and after: 

Before the trespass... the human being was not torn apart in the con- 

stitution of his body by qualities that are contrary to and destructive 

of each other, but maintained his integrity without their ebb and flow 

and was free of the continuous alteration that comes with this ebb and 

flow, depending on the predominance of one quality or another,” 


After the trespass, man found himself subject to the “ebb and flow” 
of elements and qualities. To explain the concept of wh &réyvoc, life 
without artifice, life without the application of techné to the world or 
to oneself, Maximus writes, 


According to this great teacher, the first human being lived without 
artifice, for he was not causing the natural bodily vigor that had 
once been essentially given to him to dissipate. He existed without 
the need for clothing and had no notion of shame because of his 
inherent dispassion, neither was he subject to cold and heat, which 
eventually led men to contrive a way of sheltering themselves with 
houses and clothing.*° 


Man in the state of apatheia, where he is not subject to pathos, has 
no need for ¢echné. The mode of embodied life that “holds sway in our- 
selves now; however, is marked by dissipation, flux. Adam entered that 
mode when he ate of the forbidden fruit, thinking that his life depend- 
ed upon the processes of decay and reconstitution for its persistence. 
It is this process of dissipation that made a life conditioned by techné to 


37 G, Naz., Or. 45.8. 

35 Marguerite Harl gives a brief analysis of the themes of Adam's nudity and a-technic ex- 
istence in Origen, the Cappadocians, Nemesius of Emessa, and John of Damascus in “La prise 
de conscience de la ‘nudité d'Adam. Une interpretation de Genèse 3.7 chez les Pères Grecs,” 
Studia Patristica 7:1 (1966), 486-495. 

9 Amb. 45, 1353AI-10. 

4 Amb. 45, 1353B3-10. 

4 Amb. 10, 1156D 4-9. 
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arise, for man now needed to cover his vulnerable body with clothing 
and shelter. Moreover, Adams transgression introduced "the laws of 
irrationality...into nature” and thus gave rise to the division between 
nature and art, to the very possibility—and necessity—of a techné set 
over-against a nature become irrational.** The very duality of techné 
versus nature is conceived, by Maximus, as a result of sin. Man is now 
“concerned with the /ogoi of the technical arts (technaz) in order to pro- 
vide for the needs of life in the midst of his circumstances." 9 Thus, 
techné is bound up with human necessity, vulnerability, dissipation, 
ultimately with pathos: techné is man’s attempt to keep himself secure 
in the midst of his pathos. 

This is a poignant observation for us, for the development of tech- 
nology since the industrial revolution has allowed—and has been driv- 
en by—the aspiration to secure ourselves in a definitive, structural, and 
final way from our own passivity, to the point where, as Hervé Juvin has 
put it, it is conceivable, from the perspective of technological possi- 
bilities, that a human being could go through life without ever experi- 
encing any bodily pathos, lack, or discomfort: “The great novelty of the 
early twenty-first century in Europe is that we have just invented a new 
body, one resistant to need, suffering and the effects of time. Resistant 
to the world too, the world of nature, of destiny.’** This is the aspiration 
of technological man, to transcend the world by means of techné. 

For Maximus, techné arose to protect the body from its subjection 
to the harshness of the climate and to secure bodily needs. It also arose 
to provide for the technical fabrication of a certain form of the self 
through the techniques of asceticism and virtue: “Perhaps [Adam] was 
possessed of ‘life without artifice’ because he was beyond the variegated 
method of asceticism and virtue and instead possessed the undefiled 
logoi of the virtues as a habit”* In both cases, we find the application of 
method and the production of structure. Maximus refers this dynamic 
to knowledge as well, knowledge of the world in natural contemplation 
(Gewpla pvo) and the knowledge of “Divine realities,’ the "things 


2 Amb, 31, 1276C8-10, 
8 Amb. 45, 1353Cs. 
^ Hervé Juvin, The Coming of the Body trans. John Howe (London/New York: Verso, 


2010), ix.. 
5 Amb. 45, 1356A8-10. 
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after God (và perà 0:0). Mans original “nakedness” in this context 
consisted in his freedom from “the contemplation and knowledge of 
nature that is characterized by multiplicity.’** As man is now, he ha- 
bitually approaches a world of multiplicity in a way characterized by 
multiplicity. However, Maximus envisions a primordial state in which 
[man] did not need first to think in terms of the phenomena that 
appear to the senses in order to come to an understanding of Divine 
things (vij; êr? aio Ojoect cv Qatvouévov Siavolac یم‎ Katavonow 
ہ۲9‎ Olav), for he had as his simple covering only the uniform, sim- 
ple, and constitutive virtue and knowledge that pertain to the 
things after God, which needed only to be brought to actualization 
in order to be made manifest as independent realities,” 


While he speaks specifically here of “Divine things,’ he also in- 
tends to point to a vision without the dominance of the techniques of 
the contemplation of nature: “because [the first created man] was wise, 
he was established in a state beyond the contemplation of nature be- 
cause of his knowledge,’ and as such, had nothing mediating God— 
mediation being the ultimate motion of the contemplation of nature— 
to him.** As things stand now, however, with the transgression of Ad- 
am, human knowledge is a species of technology. The transgression of 
Adam and his falling subject to the world and his own pathos resulted 
in asort of ‘scientific revolution; to use Thomas Kuhn’s phrase, in which 
man’s thinking turned to a multiplicity of phenomena for the gathering 
of sense data, which, in a techné of cognition, leads to knowledge of the 
world and ultimately to Divine things. Human cognition exhibits in 
itself the pathos of change and it is this fact that determines the struc- 
ture of the history of science precisely as revolution. 


Ill. Pathos and Techné? 


While this, for Maximus, is our habitual experience of knowing, 
in which knowledge of the world is mediated through the zechzé of 
sensation and imagination, he does envision the possibility of an im- 
mediate, a sort of “Edenic,” way of knowing, in which it is not the zech- 
né of thought, but man himself, who stands in the position of media- 

46 Amb. 45, 1356A6-7. 


47 Amb. 45, 1356A12-B2. 
4 Amb. 45, 1353D 2-6. 
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tion and allows for the return of the diversity of rationality (X6yoc) to 
the mind’s unity (voc), where it is not the essences of things that appear 
by themselves but God Himself, whom Maximus refers to as “the di- 
vine fire that exists...in the substance of things (t odcig tøv övtwv 
evurrapyovtos Jelov mupdc)”4: 
[Fo]rms and shapes are naturally led from sense perception to the 
manifold /ogoi through the mediation of the power of reason. Sim- 
ilarly, the diverse differentiation of the manifold /ogoi that are in 
beings is naturally gathered together from the power of reason toa 
uniform, simple, and undifferentiated intelligibility (voyotc), an in- 
telligibility according to which knowledge that is said to be unme- 
diated, unquantified, and singular is constituted. Such a one, through 
visible things and the good order in them, truly represents to him- 
self—as much as is possible for a human being—their Creator, Sus- 
tainer, and Founder, and thereby knows God, not according to what 
the essence and hypostasis actually are (for to know this is impos- 
sible and unattainable), but only learns the fact of His self-sufficient 
existence. These things come about after a person completely tra- 
verses the senses in their scheme of position, shape, form, and ap- 
pearance and (to sum up this description before it becomes exces- 
sively detailed) after he comes to be entirely outside of the very dif- 
ference in the /ogoi of beings itself, and has inserted himself, as it 
were, as the meeting place (ue@dptov) between God and everything 
that comes after God.’ 


As we see in great detail throughout Amb, 10, this “traversal” 
(di@Bactc) of sensation is the pathway taken by the saints, and it implies, 
precisely as a traversal, that the way back to the immediate knowledge 
that characterizes Adam as atechnos leads through and beyond the tech- 
né of thinking as we know it now in a sort of “incarnate economy” of 
thought. The same can be said for the techné of ethical life, which is 
foundational for Maximus’ understanding of the spiritual life, but is 
also transcended, having been endured." As we've seen, even the un- 


4 Amb. 1o, 1148D1-2. 

59 Amb, 15, 1216B1-C 6. 

5! C£ the treatise On the Lords Prayer, Maximi Confessoris Opuscula Exegetica Duo, CC- 
SG 23, ed. Peter Van Deun (Turnhout: Brepols, 1991), 48.360-361, where the one who has 
achieved freedom from sense perception no longer has to be "burdened with the questions of 
ethics (odk edAoyov emBapeiobat...r@ kat’ foc vpónq)." 
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folding of theological knowledge proceeds like the working-out of 
techné, Referring to Gregory the Theologian phrase from Or. 29.2, 
“the Monad is moved from the beginning to dyad, until it comes to 
stability as Triad,” and having affirmed that whatever has no cause of its 
existence is unmoved, Maximus writes, 
“How, then; someone might ask, “does this miraculous teacher in- 
troduce a moving divinity in the passage just quoted?" We will reply 
to such an inquirer with what he knows quite well: The constitutive 
logos of each art (Exdortyg tex TvvExtIKds hoyos), if I may employ 
a figure for comparison (napadelypatt ypyoopat), remains entirely 
immovable in itself. It is shaped according to the form of each thing 
that is produced by it, and is said “to be set in motion” when it pro- 
duces motion itself: it is the artifact that is moved in accordance 
with the art rather than the /ogos of the art itself being moved when 
the art is realized.” 


There are deep and significant pathways of thought to be found in 
the figures chosen for explication. We can see with this notion of theol- 
ogy as a techné, that the notion of techné is present at every stage of 
Maximus’ vision of the spiritual life—ethics, contemplation of nature, 
and theology—and every stage has within itself a structure of self-tran- 
scendence. This three-fold spiritual life, as zechné, reveals that the es- 
sence of techné for Maximus is ascent, progress, and transcendence, But 
what of techné in what we would think of as its more technological 
sense? Is there a similar pathway of traversal and transcendence? It 
would seem that the very logic we see at play in modern technology— 
perpetual refinement and development—has an analogue in Maximus’ 
thought: techné as always diabasis, traversal, transcendence. But pre- 
cisely what is the analogy? 

It is not a question for Maximus of whether man shall be technos, 
but of how. Given man’s desire to secure himself from his own pathos 
and subjection to the world, given his desire to transcend the world, 
and given modern man’s technological prowess and partial realization 
of this desire through technological means, is Maximus basic vision of 
philosophical and spiritual life, which is grounded in human pathos and 
more precisely, in man’s awareness of his pathos, comprehensible to us 


52 Amb, 23, 12.60A10-B3, 
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today, as an aspiration? Moreover, given the revelatory nature of pathos, 
should we not understand in Maximus assertion of apatheia as an eth- 
ical telos that Maximus, in a via negativa of praxis, intends to throw the 
passions themselves in relief against the bare screen of the possibility of 
dispassion so that they may all the more come forth as the revelation of 
human being? 

There is an enormous amount of pathos, realized as anxiety, strug- 
gle, and suffering, that exists today, but Juvin is right to identify the 
aspiration towards technological passionlessness as constitutive of our 
aspirations in Europe and North America, and indeed, in most indus- 
trialized nations around the world. It is an aspiration that has, as we've 
seen, received a specifically theological articulation in Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor. What does this mean for Maximus’ notion of apatheia, taken, as 
I've suggested, as the horizon for the disclosure of pathos? Does the 
aspiration towards a technologically induced apatheia and transcen- 
dence entail the replacement of Maximus’ ascetical apatheia, which is 
fundamentally the revelation of pathos, and therefore the loss of the 
revelation through experiential pathos of the fundamental pathos of 
man’s being? It is the experience of pathos that elicited Gregory the 
Theologian’s questioning of himself, “What is the wisdom concerning 
me and what is this great mystery?” Does modern techné, in its aspira- 
tion to fabricate an artificial Eden in which man is not, or no longer, 
subject to nature, finally eradicate this revelatory question? Does the 
prevention of pathos, through which we acquire the likeness of Christ’s 
death (t óuorwuatı Toi ہ6۵‎ [Xpiotod] 91à Tov adr nabyudtwv), 
also prevent our “sharing in the nature of his resurrection” ?? 

Technological innovation is always running ahead of reflection 
upon technology, and as we've noted, disciplined reflection upon tech- 
nology as a field of critical inquiry is quite a recent development. This 
is, perhaps, inevitable, but it should also motivate us to think more 
deeply about the essence of technology. The Scriptures, along with the 
Greek philosophical tradition, are ambivalent about human zechzé: it 
is the sons of Cain who originate metal tools, musical instruments, cit- 
ies (Gen 4.17-22); and those devoted to the “work of their techné” “will 
not be found where parables are spoken” (Sirach 38.34). The relation of 


5 Amb. 31, 1281B2-4. 
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man to techné, which most everyone today would recognize as having: 
serious ecological and social implications, also has, on this analysis, 
deep spiritual and theological implications as well. It has been the pur- 
pose of this paper to discern the contours of these implications as we 
find them in St Maximus the Confessor. In raising the question of the 
relationship between Maximus’ understanding of pathos as revelation 
and his teaching on the origin of techné, I hope to have indicated a pos- 
sibility for thought that St Maximus has provided to us. 

Following Origen’s intuition, which we noted above, that human 
intelligence is developed and revealed in the face of pathos precisely as 
techné, an intuition that Maximus follows insofar as he regards the 
philosophic life of ethics, contemplation of nature, and theology as 
techné, we see that pathos and techné are bound up for Maximus with 
revelation—of God and the world to man and of man to himself. The 
possibilities of and our responsibilities for techné, therefore, are open to 
the manifestation of “the truth that yet remains hidden (davepdoo thy 
Tews kekpuupivny &ArjQeutv); ** which is what is shown in the saints, or 
to its obscurity. A techné that decisively obscures pathos in its attempt 
to transcend the world participates in the obscuring of truth itself. The 
"revealing" (Entbergen) that is techné runs the risk of burying the more 
fundamental revealing that is pathos, unless it is pathos itself that is re- 
vealed by technê. It is this final possibility that we may take as Maximus’ 
word on “the question concerning technology.’ 


55 Amb. 8, 1104D8-1105A3. 
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Learning How to Love: 
Saint Maximus on Virtue 


Aristotle Papanikolaou 


After centuries of domination by deontological and utilitarian eth- 
ics, what is being called virtue ethics in Europe and North America has 
experienced a revival over the last two decades. This revival is often 
traced to Elizabeth Anscombe' 1958 article, "Modern Moral Philoso- 
phy,’ in which she launches a scathing critique on both deontological 
and utilitarian ethics.’ Anscombe’s efforts to revive a virtue form of eth- 
ics within both philosophical and theological ethics would not bear 
fruit until the publication of Alisdair MacIntyre’s After Virtue in 1981. 
Since then, there has been increasing attention to what has been called 
virtue ethics as an alternative to deontological and utilitarian ethics. 

In the limited amount of literature I have read on virtue ethics, it 
seems to me that although virtue ethics has emphasized the contextual- 
ity of both moral decision-making and moral action, it tends to slide 
toward deontology in that the emphasis is still on discerning the rule 
in a given context. Where virtue ethicists are hesitant is in offering a 
thick understanding of what it means to be human, which could then 
ground their understanding of the relation between virtues and the 
good inherent to being human. 

In After Virtue, Alisdair MacIntyre famously argued that what di- 
vided modern from pre-modern ethics is that pre-modern ethics was 
based on a three-fold structure “of untutored human-nature-as-it-hap- 
pens-to-be, human-nature-as-it could-be-if-it-realized-its-telos, and the 
precepts of rational ethics as the means for the transition from one to 


! G, E. M. Anscombe, Modern Moral Philosophy,’ Philosophy, 33:124 (January 1958). 
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the other? Modern ethics, he argues, eliminated the second element 
of this structure, which is “human-nature-as-it-could-be-if-it-realized- 
its-telos” and, as a result, is both incoherent and destined to fail insofar 
as it attempts to retain the precepts of pre-modern ethics while elimi- 
nating the teleological framework within which those precepts devel- 
oped. While there has been discussion within virtue ethics about the 
goods inherent to being human, philosophical virtue ethicists, includ- 
ing MacIntyre himself, have been less successful, and almost hesitant, 
about providing a thick and well-grounded notion of “human-nature- 
as-it-could-be-if-it-realized-its-telos.” 

Providing a conception of “human-nature-as-it-could-be-if-it-re- 
alized-its-telos” is not a problem for Christian theological virtue ethics. 
Virtue ethics within Christian thought has almost entirely focused on 
the thought of Thomas Aquinas. An important discussion over the past 
two decades has been the relation between the cardinal and the theo- 
logical virtues in Aquinas. The cardinal virtues are those acquired in 
which the human realizes her natural end; the theological virtues are 
those infused by God as gift, in which the human realizes his super- 
natural end, which is knowledge of God in charity. In virtue ethics in 
Aquinas, there is no question that virtue is linked to a thick under- 
standing of the human /elos; what is complicated to understand in 
Aquinas is the relation between two distinct-though-not-separated 
teloi for the human? 

Before I discuss the thought of St Maximus, let me admit that I 
have been convinced by recent literature that has affirmed that both 
Aquinas and his predecessor by many centuries, Augustine, believed 
that the human was created for theosis. Put anther way, I reject the idea 
that what separates Aquinas from the Greek Fathers is that Aquinas 
rejected the idea of deification. Rather than seeing a diametrical oppo- 
sition between the East and the West, I would rather frame the differ- 
ence as one of conceptualities within the common framework or belief 
that the human was created for union with God. With that said, I do 
think there is a point of difference between Thomistic virtue ethics as 


2 Alisdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame, IN: Univer. of Notre Dame Press, 1981), 53. 

3 For Aquinas on virtue, see Joseph Pieper, The Four Cardinal Virtues (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1966), and Jean Porter, The Recovery of Virtue: ‘Ihe Relevance of 
Aquinas for Christian Ethics (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1990) 
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transmitted through the Catholic tradition and the virtue ethics of the 
ascetical tradition as developed in the thought of St Maximus the Con- 
fessor. It should be noticed that the revival of virtue ethics within phil- 
osophical and theological ethics has almost entirely focused on the 
thought of Aristotle and Aquinas. It is often argued that the best in- 
sights of the ascetical tradition were folded into Aquinas’ synthesis. 
This assessment is inaccurate, and the time is now ripe to interrupt the 
current discussions of philosophical and theological virtue ethics with 
the tradition of thinking on virtue in the ascetical tradition, most espe- 
cially the thought of St Maximus the Confessor. 

St Maximus and Aquinas agree that the ze/os of the human is to be 
more loving, to learn how to love, which is embodied deification. 
Thomistic virtue ethics, however, over the centuries increasingly di- 
vided the natural from the supernatural end so as to render the impres- 
sion that the virtue of love is an infused gift from God that is absolute- 
ly unrelated to any kind of human action or practice, or to a humans 
so-called "natural" end. This separation has affected the Christian ap- 
proach to social ethics. What is unclear and endlessly debated in the 
tradition of Thomistic virtue ethics is the relations between practices, 
the cardinal virtues, and the virtue of love. It is in the interrelation be- 
tween practices, virtues (St Maximus doesn't restrict himself to the car- 
dinal virtues), and the manifestation of the virtue of love as the zelos of 
the human that St Maximus can offer a substantive contribution to 
current discussions in virtue ethics. 

In what follows, I wish to briefly outline some elements of St Max- 
imus' understanding of the virtues as related to the virtue of virtues, 
which is love. I want to end with some suggestions for how and why St 
Maximus account ofthe virtue makesa difference, especially in the hu- 
man experience of violence. 


Virtue and Love 


In the writings of St Maximus the Confessor, communion with 
God, which is an embodied presencing of the divine, is simultaneous 
with the acquisition of virtue: Virtue is embodied deification. Within 
the Greek patristic texts, and I would also argue in Augustine, if deifi- 
cation means that if God is love, then the human was created to love. 
And this love is simultaneously a uniting oneself with God, since God 
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is love. As St Maximus himself says in his second letter, which is ad- 
dressed to John: “And the divine and blessed love, which is fashioned 
from these and through which these come to be [by “these” he means 
the virtues], will embrace God and manifest the one who loves God to 
be God himsel£" In his ascetical writings in particular, St Maximus 
discusses a trajectory of the manifestation of virtues through ascetical 
practices toward the manifestation of the virtue of virtues— Love. For 
St Maximus, the human is created to learn how to love and is in con- 
stant battle against that which weakens the capacity to love. 

Virtue, for St Maximus, is not a building of character for charac- 
ter's sake; it is not a state of being where one displays one's virtues like 
badges of honor; it is not simply the basis for proper moral decision 
making within a particular context. The acquisition of virtue is the pre- 
condition for enabling the human capacity to love. As St Maximus says 
in his Four-Hundred Chapters on Love, "All the virtues assist the mind 
in the pursuit of divine love.” St Maximus does not restrict himself to 
only the four cardinal virtues but, consistent with the Eastern Christian 
patristic tradition, gives a wider catalogue of virtues and vices that cor- 
respond to the three parts of the soul: sensible, irascible, and the ratio- 
nal, The hermeneutical key to St Maximus’ complicated detailing of the 
relation of virtues and vices to the inner life of the human person and 
to human agency is “progress in the love of God; which is measured 
ultimately by how one relates to others, especially those to whom one 
feels hatred or anger? As St Maximus explains, “The one who sees a 
trace of hatred in his own heart through any fault at all toward any man 
whoever he may be makes himself completely foreign to the love for 
God, because love for God in no way admits of hatred for man." 

If virtues are embodied deification, the precondition for the learn- 
ing of the virtue of virtues, which is love, then vice impairs the capacity 
for love. St Maximus explains that “[t]he purpose of divine Providence 
is to unify by an upright faith and spiritual love those who have been 


* Ep. 2, in Maximus the Confessor, trans. Andrew Louth, (New York: Routledge, 1996), 87. 

5 Carit 1, 11, in Maximus the Confessor: Selected Writings, trans. George C. Berthold (Pau- 
list Press, 1985), 36. 

٤ Ibid., 48. 

7 Ibid, 42. 

* Ibid., 37. 
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separated in diverse ways by vice" (4.17). He elaborates that the "vice 
that separates you from your brother" includes "envying and being en- 
vied, hurting or being hurt, insulting or being insulted, and suspicious 
thoughts" (4.18-19). St Maximus is also astute to know that vice breeds 
vice; i.e., that it is not simply the doing of vice that harms the capacity 
for love, it is being “viced upon": “The things which destroy love are 
these: dishonor, damage, slander (either against faith or against con- 
duct), beatings, blows, and so forth, whether these happen to oneself 
or to one’s relatives or friends" (4.81). Vices produce and are such affec- 
tive emotions as anger, hatred, and fear. Throughout his writings, St 
Maximus is attempting both to advise and exhort a form of training 
that can overcome what are ultimately corrosive emotions, no matter 
how justified. 

Also relevant is St Maximus’ discussion of the relation of images 
to the cultivation of vices and virtues. According to St Maximus, what 
often incites and reifies a vice are images or thoughts that present them- 
selves to the human person. St Maximus explains that “Love and self- 
mastery keep the mind detached from things and from their represen- 
tations... The whole war of the monk against demons is to separate the 
passions from the representations,” St Maximus also warns that when 
“insulted by someone or offended in any matter, then beware of angry 
thoughts, lest by distress they sever you from charity and place you in 
the region of hatred.” In terms of images that incite vice, this resistance 
is nota removal ofthe image, but a disabling of its power to evoke such 
feelings ofanger or hatred. To be virtuous is to experience in the face of 
images the emotions and desires that cultivate authentic relationships. 

Insofar as virtue is related to love, then virtues build relationships 
of intimacy, trust, compassion, empathy, friendship, sharing, caring, 
humility, and honesty: all that is apparently threatened by the experi- 
ence ofvice, which destroy relationships. According to St Maximus, the 
acquisition of virtue is a training, realized in and through certain prac- 
tices, that forms both the body and the inner life (the soul) of the hu- 


man person; virtue is a wiring of the self as openness to love. 


? Ibid., 66. 
10 Thid., 38. 
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Virtue and Violence 


When it comes to the question of war, the Orthodox are probably 
most well known for asserting that there is no just war theory in the Or- 
thodox tradition. Beyond that negative assertion, it is very difficult to 
discern what the Orthodox think about war. For the just war naysayers, 
it would not be difficult to find among the Orthodox such statements as, 
"[t]here is no just war, no just violence, no just revenge or recompense, 
no just accumulation of wealth.” In this statement, it is a little unclear 
why—other than for rhetorical effect—war, violence, revenge, and ac- 
cumulation of wealth are grouped together, since the whole point of the 
idea of just war is to differentiate morally sanctioned forms of violence 
from those that are clearly immoral, such as revenge. From one of the 
leading Orthodox voices in ethics in the past fifty years, one hears how 


[t]hese two seminal writers [Ambrose and Augustine] led the West- 
ern Church not only to an acceptance of the military role by Chris- 
tians, but to its enhancement into a positive virtue through the de- 
velopment of criteria by which a war could be distinguished from an 
unjust war, and be called “just.” It is my contention that the East 
developed a different approach to the issue. Rather than seek to mor- 
ally elevate war and Christian participation in it so that it could be 
termed "just; che East treated it as a necessary evil. . . Contrary to 
Augustine . . . the Eastern Patristic tradition rarely praised war, and 
to my knowledge, almost never called it “just” or a moral good . . . .. 
The East did not seek to deal with just war themes such as the correct 
conditions for entering war [jus ad bellum], and the correct conduct 
of war [jus in bello] on the basis of the possibility of the existence of 
a “just war, precisely because it did not hold to such a view of war." 


This denial of any form of just war theory in the Christian East is 
often extended to some form of praise for the Christian Roman Empire 
for embodying a primarily defensive, non-aggressive ethos in relation 
to war.? 


» 


" George Dragas, "Justice and Peace in the Orthodox Tradition,’ in Justice, Peace and The 
Integrity of Creation: Insights from Orthodoxy, cd. Gennadios Limouris (Geneva: WCC Pub- 
lications, 1990), 42. 

2 “The Teaching on Peace in the Fathers; in Wholeness of Faith and Life: Orthodox Chris- 
tian Ethics, Part One: Patristic Ethics (Brookline: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1999), 154. 

3 Ibid., 156-57. 
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One is tempted to attribute this denial ofa just war theory, togeth- 
er with its praise of the Christian Roman attitude to war, as another ex- 
ample of self-identification of the Orthodox vis-à-vis the proximate oth- 
er—the “West.” Even though something like this distorted apophati- 
cism— Orthodoxy is what the West is not—may be operative in some 
Orthodox denials of just war theory, it is irrefutable that a "theory" of 
just war, consisting of distinctions between conditions for entering war 
and conditions for conducting war, together with their respective crite- 
ria, is nowhere to be found in what has come to be known as the Ortho- 
dox trajectory within the Christian tradition. Such an absence makes Fr. 
Alexander Webster’s defense ofa justifiable war tradition within Ortho- 
doxy somewhat of an anomaly.” While admitting that the Orthodox 
tradition never developed a just war theory—on this point, there seems 
to be a consensus—Webster argues against the position that the Ortho- 
dox consistently saw war only as a necessary evil and never as a moral 
good. Webster amasses a pile of citations from biblical, patristic, canon- 
ical, liturgical, and imperial sources, which he feels collectively point to 
an affirmation of the moral value of war under certain conditions. As 
Webster argues, “[w]e hope the abundant textual and iconic evidence 
adduced in the present volume will restore among them [Orthodox 
bishops, theologians and activists] the longstanding traditional moral 
position that war may be engaged and conducted as a virtuous or righ- 
teous act, or at least asa ‘lesser good’ instead of a lesser or necessary evil.” “ 
In an ironic twist, Webster actually attributes the Orthodox denial of its 
own justifiable war tradition to the “flurry of ecumenical contacts with 
Western Christians and an accelerated emigration of Orthodox Chris- 
tians to Western Europe and North America." Instead of blaming the 
West for poisoning the East with notions of just or justifiable war, the 
West gets blamed by Webster for influencing the Orthodox to forget its 
justifiable war tradition, One way or the other, the Orthodox always 
seem to find a way to blame the West. 


4 For such examples of self-identification, see George Demacopoulos and Aristotle Papan- 
ikolaou eds., Orthodox Constructions of the West” (Bronx: Fordham University Press, 2012). 

5 Alexander F.C. Webster and Darrell Cole, The Virtue of War: Reclaiming the Classic 
Christian Traditions East and West (Salisbury: Regina Orthodox Press Inc. 2004). 

Ibid, 118.‏ کا 

17 Ibid. 
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The Orthodox, thus, agree that there is no just war “theory” in the 
Orthodox tradition in the form of distinctions between jus in bello and 
jus ad bellum, and their respective criteria; there is also consensus that 
within the tradition there is discussion about the need to go to war; the 
current debate, however, centers on how going to war is characterized: 
For Harakas, it is always a necessary evil; for Webster, under certain 
conditions, it is virtuous and of moral value. This difference, however, 
reveals another, more implicit, agreement between Harakas and Web- 
ster: although both agree there is no just war theory within the Ortho- 
dox tradition, both seem to operate within the moral categories and 
framework of the just war tradition. What the just war tradition at- 
tempts to discern is whether both the action to go to war and the con- 
duct within war fall on the right/wrong moral divide. Although Hara- 
kas and Webster distance themselves from a just war theory, they are 
still looking for the moral categories that would establish certain ac- 
tions to go to war and conduct within war on either side of the right/ 
wrong divide. To characterize war as either a necessary evil, lesser evil, 
lesser good, justifiable, or as a virtuous and righteous act is to attempt 
to do the same thing that a just war theory tries to do—establish the 
moral rightness or wrongness of an act, given the specific conditions. 
Even such distinctions between killing as murder and killing for de- 
fense reinforce this particular moral framework that centers on the 
rightness or wrongness of moral acts. From a Christian perspective, the 
concern with the rightness or wrongness of moral acts has to do with 
one’s positioning in relation to God and, in the end, with one’s posi- 
tioning within the eschatological consummation, or heaven. 

What is remarkable about the entire debate is that there is little at- 
tention to what is arguably the core and central axiom of the Orthodox 
tradition—the principle of divine-human communion. Webster speaks 
of war as “virtuous,” and yet pays absolutely no attention to the tradi- 
tion of thinking on virtue in either the ascetical writings or in such 
thinkers as Maximus the Confessor; in both cases, the understanding 
of virtue is inherently linked to one's struggle toward communion with 
God—theosis. How exactly is claiming to have fought in a virtuous war, 
or to have killed virtuously consistent with this tradition of thinking 
on virtue in light of the principle of divine-human communion? Is it 
really the case that being virtuous in war means moving toward a deep- 
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er communion with God? Webster does not give an answer to these 
questions. Although Harakas does argue for the patristic bias for peace, 
approaching the issue from an eschatological perspective, his emphasis 
is still on how to label the action to go to war or the conduct during war, 
and there is no attention to war from the perspective of the Orthodox 
understanding of creation’s destiny for communion with God. 

It is very common in the United States now to hear of stories of 
combat soldiers from the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder, One hears horrible stories of combat 
veterans who have a difficult time simply being with their wives, their 
children, their friends, in bars, restaurants, social groups that give most 
of us some pleasure. They have a hard time keeping jobs, and many of 
them end up homeless on American streets, They are plagued by de- 
monic images and memories of the war. There are many, many stories 
that I could give here, but I will restrict myself to the story of the com- 
bat veteran John, who was fighting with his fiancé about bus schedules. 
The argument escalated to the point where John became enraged and 
went into what is clinically called a “Berserk state” He took a knife 
and cut his fiancé many times. After he awoke in the hospital, he could 
not remember what he did, and the first thing he asked was, “did I kill 
my daughter” ?” In Johns situation, what we see are two of the key vic- 
es that, according to St Maximus, get in the way of love: fear and anger. 
We don't see self-love here as much as self-hatred and self-loathing. 

Combat soldiers are trained to kill, to treat all others as threats.” 
This training becomes intensified when in the combat situation, where 
the body is training itself to protect itself. In addition to the constant 
fear of violence, which can only provoke the feeling of anger, combat 
soldiers are put in situations where they must inflict violence, often on 
innocent non-combatants. What emphasis on just war theory does in 
the ethics of war is to fail to account for the effects of violence on the 
combat veteran’s capacity to love: to love self in the proper way and to 
love the other, even the enemy or the stranger. This effect occurs on the 


'8 For a definition of the “Berserk state,’ see Jonathan Shay, Achilles in Vietnam: Combat 
Trauma and The Undoing of Character (New York: Scribner, 1994). 

۱۶ http://www.thisamericanlife.org/radio-archives/episode/359/life-after-death. 

2 Lt. Col. Dave Grossman, On Killing: The Psychological Cost of Learning to Kill in War 
and Society (New York: Little, Brown and Company). 
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combat veteran even if it is clear that they are fighting on the suppos- 
edly “just” side of the war, as in World War II. The mistake that just war 
theory makes is not so much trying to establish criteria for thinking 
about justified uses of violence; but implying that simply because one 
is on the so-called just side of a war that his relationship with God is 
unaffected. Whether one is on the just or unjust side, the combat vet- 
eran’s experience of violence will affect his relationship with God inso- 
far as it affects his capacity to love. 

Ifone is impaired in the ability to love, one is impaired in one’s abil- 
ity to be gifted with zheosis. Jonathan Shay, one of the pioneers in the 
United States in treating combat veterans suffering from PTSD, de- 
scribes the effects of the violence of war on the combat solider in terms 
of the “ruin of good character." More recently, a new clinical diagnosis 
has emerged called “moral injury; which attempts to describe the par- 
ticular effects of violence on the human.” If we follow St Maximus, 
which I think we should, this “ruin of good character” and “moral in- 
jury” must be understood in terms of the diminished capacity to love. 

The effects of violence on the human is also clearly visible in the 
poor neighborhoods in the big cities of the United States (and I’m sure 
of Europe), where the threat of violence is constant. One teenager who 
lived in a poor neighborhood of Chicago, which is infested with vio- 
lent gangs, described his neighborhood as a daily war zone. Related to 
this, one of the most difficult questions confronting educators in the 
United States is how to educate children in poorer neighborhoods, 
who are consistently underperforming in comparison with children in 
more middle-class or affluent neighborhoods. Paul Tough has recently 
reported on approaches to this problem that focus on character, such 
as the recent work and studies of the Nobel-Prize economist from the 
University of Chicago, James Heckman.” Tough describes how educa- 
tors for decades were focusing on improving what are called “cognitive 
skills,” which have to do with such things as reading and mathematics. 
Studies have shown that the skills correlated with success in such things 


21 Shay, Achilles in Vietnam, xiii. 

? Kent Drescher, et. al., “An Exploration of the Viability and Usefulness of the Construct 
of Moral Injury in War Veterans.” Traumatology 17:1 (2011): 8-13. 

? Paul Tough, How Children Succeed: Grit, Curiosity, and the Hidden Power of Character 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 2012). 
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as college graduation, or well-paying job are what are called “non-cog- 
nitive skills,” It is the development of non-cognitive skills that allow for 
the development of cognitive skills. Examples of non-cognitive skills 
are self-control, impulse control, anger management, delayed gratifica- 
tion, or thinking before making a bad decision. If you have not noticed 
already, these sound a lot like St Maximus’ virtues. 

What they have also discovered is that the stress from adverse expe- 
riences in childhood, such as the experience of violence or the threat of 
violence, can prevent non-cognitive skills from developing properly. If 
a child has experienced four or more adverse effects as a child, she is 
thirty-two times more likely to develop learning problems. If a child is 
experiencing the constant threat of violence in the home, the stress that 
such a threat generates can prevent the development of the part of the 
brain responsible for non-cognitive skills. Another way it was explained 
is this: if one is in the forest and is confronted by a bear, then the part of 
the brain responsible for aggression will activate and the part of the 
brain responsible for reading and writing will deactivate in order for the 
person to prepare for an emergency response. Such an emergency re- 
sponse, however, is meant to be infrequent. For some children living in 
a family home situation in which the threat of violence is constant, the 
brain responds as if facing a bear every single day. If the emergency re- 
sponse of the brain is activated repeatedly, the brain forms pathways that 
get increasingly ingrained. In day-to-day situations, this means that it is 
difficult for such children to learn reading and mathematics in class 
when the brain is constantly on emergency response mode. It also ex- 
plains why such children are plagued with two of the vices that St Max- 
imus says get in the way of love—fear and anger. It is not uncommon for 
such children to have behavioral problems in school that often manifest 
themselves in rage. Being surrounded by or experiencing violence can 
actually form the brain in such a way as to form the vices of fear and an- 
ger (again, not necessarily self-love as much as self-loathing ). These vic- 
es are impairing the ability to be in the kind of relationships that would 
not simply allow for love to occur, but to allow for learning to occur. 

What was also interesting about these studies is that it is being 
shown how proper attachment to a parent or parents can help a child 
manage the stress of adverse situations. In other words, the develop- 
ment of proper relations through the virtues can counter the vices 
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formed through the experience or threat of violence. What’s most hope- 
ful is that these non-cognitive skills can be learned even throughout 
adulthood; in other words, the human was created in such a way that 
these non-cognitive skills can be learned no matter the age of the per- 
son. What is really remarkable about all this, at least for me, is the con- 
nection between all that these studies are showing with all that St Max- 
imus says about the interrelation between the manifestation of the 
virtues and contemplation. 

What I have attempted to suggest in this paper is that St Maximus’ 
account of virtue can disrupt the current status quo in both philosophical 
and theological virtue ethics by offering a thick understanding of the hu- 
man #elos as one that entails learning how to love. And while Thomistic 
virtue ethics provides a thick understanding of the human self, the na- 
ture/grace divide that haunts Thomistic virtue ethics separates love from 
the natural good inherent to being human, which leads to an emphasis 
on social justice in terms of human rights to social goods, such as health- 
care, just wages, etc. I chink St Maximus account can and should affirm 
all that, and more. It can offer an account of virtue that can both illumi- 
nate the effects of violence and poverty on being human, specifically on 
the human capacity to love and to form relationships, and can contribute 
to the interdisciplinary effort of understanding how the cultivation of 
virtues leads to human flourishing in areas such as education, or how the 
cultivation of virtues mitigates the effects of violence and poverty. 

St. John Chrysostom once said that even the poor need virtue. St 
Maximus helps us to understand this comment in the sense that what is 
distinctive about an Orthodox social ethics for today goes well beyond 
simply helping the poor duringa time of need, or advocating for systemic 
change. By never wavering in its understanding of the human being as be- 
ing created to learn how to love, a Christian social ethics offers the very 
wisdom of the practices needed to form the human being in the virtues 
that would allow the human to mitigate the effects of poverty and vio- 
lence and enable the person to learn how to love, which is nothing less, 
according to St Maximus, than the experience of God. If poverty and vio- 
lence potentially depersonalize and render the human being faceless, then 
the ascetical practices that manifest the virtues and that enable the capac- 
ity to love are essential for the realization of the person as a eucharistic be- 
ing in the world that is free (ekstatic) and irreducibly unique (Aypostatic). 
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The Interpretive Dance: Concealment, 
Disclosure, and Deferral of Meaning 
in Maximus the Confessor’s 
Hermeneutical Theology 


Paul M. Blowers 


I launch this brief essay on the premise that we cannot understand 
the hermeneutical enterprise of Maximus—or any other patristic inter- 
preter, for that matter—simply by identifying his exegetical techniques 
(grammatical, rhetorical, etc.) or his map of variant scriptural “senses.” 
Foremost is his theological engagement of the very conditions under 
which divine revelation is even possible, in which case interpreting 
Scripture and contemplating creation require at once an adjustment to 
these conditions and a disciplined testing of their constraints and op- 
portunities—this because the larger oixovoyla of divine revelation sub- 
sumes also its reception, interpretation, and performance. 

For Maximus, divine revelation—ifI may borrow some insights from 
Jean-Luc Marion—is a pure and utterly “saturating” gift, defying any and 
all attempts to compress it linguistically and conceptually. “Always and in 
all things; as the Confessor famously writes in Ambiguum 7, “the Logos 
who is God wills to realize the mystery of his embodiment.” Revelation is 
accordingly both incarnational and eschatological. It is the saturating gift 
of the divine Logos in his absolute freedom to create, reveal, redeem, trans- 
form, deify—in an eschatologically “simultaneous” epiphany—through 
material flesh, text, symbol, and the differentiated Adyor of every creature 
and every virtue. Unlike Derrida’s Jogos, inexorably deferred and all the 
more alienated by linguistic or discursive attempts to render it present, 
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Maximus’ Logos is elusive precisely in the overwhelming immediacy of his 
gracious, self-presencing approach. He takes his stand at the revelatory 
threshold, the incarnate Word who "teaches Seohoyla;” personally com- 
manding any andall access to the ineffable mysteries of the triune God and 
Gods purposes in creation. 

I propose here that, unlike the Cappadocians and Dionysius, who 
privileged the Sinai Theophany (cf. Ex. 19:1-25; 24:15-18; 33:11-23) as the 
classic biblical icon of the mystery of revelation, Maximus follows Ori- 
gen in privileging the Transfiguration of Jesus because it provides an 
incarnationally-situated tableau of the complex dynamics of revelation, 
a kind of iconic miniature of the cosmic mystery of Christ. In this tab- 
leau there is sustained action or motion (Peter, James, and John, and so 
too the spiritually worthy here and now, ascending with Christ to Mt. 
Tabor to participate in proportion to their maturity); but this gives way 
to an overwhelming intensity, an eschatological “present” that freezes 
the scene, collapsing past and future into it, as the Savior's face and gar- 
ments suddenly become radiant, laying siege to all perception. This, 
revelatory “moment” in turn funds a dialectics of concealment and dis- 
closure relevant to 4// the Logos’ “incarnations.” In the idiom of Dio- 
nysius, Maximus relishes the paradox whereby the transfigured Logos, 
“in appearing conceals himself, and in hiding manifests himself” Flesh, 
and especially “face,” the commanding focal-point of the vision, com- 
municate the saturating mystery of divine approach, which, superfi- 
cially devoid of “form and beauty” (Isa. 53:2), communicates a unique 
incarnational beauty “beyond the sons of men" (Ps. 44:3, LXX), ut- 
terly purging its witnesses’ senses and reducing them to a kind of her- 
meneutical ground-zero, while opening up, as Marion would say, an 
infinite horizon of meanings and effects, It is the Face which “speaks” 
and issues its “call” in silence, by the overwhelming power of its own 
Gaze. And there remains, irrevocably, the radical distance, the diaste- 
mic gap (2&e qua) between creaturely knowledge and the God/Logos 
who is “beyond essence" (dmepovatoc), and who alone, amid the abso- 
lute mutual otherness of Creator and creature, enjoys the prerogative 
graciously to “transgress” that gap, providing any and all hope for hu- 
man discourse and interpretive experience. 

Rather than digress here into the character of Maximus’ apophat- 
icism, I wish to argue that this dialectics of disclosure and concealment 
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registers concretely in the Confessor’s scriptural hermeneutics, Recall- 
ing the Transfiguration, Christ’s luminous garments already evoke for 
Maximus the material “texts” of Scripture and creation, or of “written 
law" and “natural law,” which, analogous to Christ's face, simultane- 
ously enable and frustrate contemplation. “They disclose him through 
utterance (vj A¢ğe) and appearance ) datvouévw) and yet hide him 
through spiritual intuition (tý vorige) and what is concealed (và xpv- 
ntouevy).’ The immediacy of the person of the Logos who freely incar- 
nates himself in flesh (and face), text, symbol, and the variegated /ogo; 
of things, stands in purposive tension with the hard reality that for che 
interpreter all these are mediating agents are indeed thoroughly rooted 
in diastemic existence. In Ambiguum 37, moreover, Maximus asserts 
that the Logos, who transcends all the intrinsic binaries of historical 
revelation (present and future, shadow and truth, figure and arche- 
type), nonetheless “gathers all these things unto himself, since he is man 
and God, and indeed also beyond all humanity and divinity.” In this 
way, again, he paradoxically defies and empowers participatory inter- 
pretation of his incarnational mystery. All interpretation, in turn, must 
begin (and end) in a posture of worship, an apophatic reverence or even 
silence that “praises [the Word] as being completely uncontained.” 
Maximus opens Ad Thalassium 48 with a kind of exegete’s prayer: 

Come, Logos of God, worthy of all praise, grant us proportionate- 

ly the revelation of your own words, removing altogether the thick- 

ness of any shrouds, Show us, Christ, the beauty of spiritual mean- 

ings. Seize our right hand—that is, our intellectual faculty—and 

“Guide us in the ways of your commandments” (Ps, 118:35, LXX). 

Lead us into “the place of your wondrous tabernacle, even unto the 

house of God, with a voice of exaltation and thanksgiving, and with 

the celebrative sound of one who is keeping festival” (Ps. 41:5, 

LXX), that we too, by celebrating in praxis and exulting in contem- 

plation, and being found worthy of coming to your ineffable place 

of feasting, may make sound together with those who are spiritu- 

ally feasting there, and begin to sing the knowledge of unspeakable 

truths with the voices of the mind... 


Indeed, interpretation must first, in some sense, “languish” in the 
boundless distance (9i&o qua) separating Creator and creature, though 
unlike Gregory of Nyssa, who dwells at length on the severe diastemic 
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constraints on human linguistic and conceptual attempts to grasp at 
God, Maximus shows arguably greater confidence in the stabilizing 
personal presence of the Logos. His chosen metaphor for Scripture is 
an orderly “cosmos” indwelled by the Logos, not an abyss or darkness. 

The dialectics of disclosure and concealment, immanence and 
transcendence, is in turn the matrix or theater of what I shall call the 
“interpretive dance,’ the playful performance that is scriptural exegesis, 
Such fits with Maximus’ compelling image, appropriated from Grego- 
ry Nazianzen, of the Logos who “on high plays in all sorts of forms, 
mingling with his world here and there as he so desires,” in a “foolish- 
ness" (1 Cor. 1:25) that actually signals the sublime excess (dmepBody) of 
his incarnational wisdom, which applies by extension to the Logos’ 
condescension into Scripture. Quoting Dionysius on the divine poc 
and ecstasy, Maximus describes how the Logos, 

„in the overflow of his passionate goodness (épwruciig ۸۸۸۸۳۷۳8۶ ( 

is drawn outside himself in his provident care for everything, Be- 

guiled, as it were, by his own goodness, love, and sheer yearning 

(2pwt), he is enticed away from his dwelling place above and be- 

yond all things, condescending to penetrate all things according to 


an ecstatic and supernatural power wherewith he can still remain 
within himself. 


The interpretive dance requires the exegete to play along, as it were, 
to enter into the Logos’ game of hide-and-seek. Material, phenome- 
nal—and so too textual—things are intrinsically precarious; they shake 
us off by their “flux and instability" (tò &moppetv xal ph totac8cn), but 
the Logos still uses them all the more to advance us toward theologia. 
The exegete must, then, tackle the slippery slope of scriptural language 
itself and, among other things, negotiate the dirtd¢ tporos (“double 
modality”) whereby all the Bible’s language, both the elevated and the 
profane, at once accesses us to the Logos and restrains us from him, or 
else leads us by affirmation (0£o1c) toward spiritual meanings (\dyot) 
while inducing us by denial (à$olpnoic) to spurn what is illusory. 

Because the Logos play is a saturation or sublime excess (drepBody) 
of his incarnational wisdom, the exegete is forced as well to engage the 
truly endless possibilities of transformative meaning. Maximus assumes 
from Origen and a long patristic hermeneutical tradition that Scripture 
is predesigned or “economized” by the Logos and Holy Spirit to prob- 
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lematize, sometimes to scandalize, to undermine superficiality, and yet, 
because the Word is inexhaustible and uncontainable (&replypacos), to 
hold forth Scripture’s polyvalences. The genre of aporiae in the Quaes- 
tiones ad Thalassium, Quaestiones et dubia, and Quaestiones ad Theopemp- 
tum was much more conducive than line-by-line commentary to meet- 
ing such challenges. Maximus consistently sets out multiple possible 
understandings of a biblical text, referring to them as diverse intuitions 
(émtvoiet) or attempted readings (émodal), and he takes into account 
the diversity of prospective meanings even for individual words or 
names. Though the Confessor presupposes the Alexandrian doctrine of 
the anagogical pedagogy of the Logos, who accommodates the Bible’s 
insights to the level of interpreters’ spiritual aptitude, he rarely if ever 
arranges multiple meanings in an ascending scale from the most literal 
to the most spiritually rarefied. In the dance through the fecundity and 
polyvalence of Scripture, the interpreter is forced to realize the specula- 
tive character of interpretation and the need for relentless “research” 
(teraoıç). Even pious conjecture (otoyaopds), which Maximus most 
likely learned from Gregory of Nyssa, is warranted: 

It is not improper, in view of that faculty in us that naturally longs 

for the knowledge of divine things, to undertake a conjecture about 

higher truths, as long as two good things from the conjecture ex- 

hibit themselves to those who possess genuine reverence for divine 
realities, For the one who approaches the divine realities conjectur- 

ally either attains to intelligible truth and, rejoicing, offers the “sac- 

rifice of praise" (Ps. 49:14, 23, LXX; Heb. 13:15), thanksgiving, to 

the Giver of the knowledge of what was sought, or he finds that the 

meaning of the scriptures alludes him, and reveres the divine truths 

all the more by learning that the acquisition of them exceeds his 

own ability. 

On very rare occasions, of course, Maximus deferred to the prin- 
ciple of “honoring in silence” a mystery of revelation that ultimately 
defied human penetration. Meanwhile, Holy Scripture (like the “text” 
of the cosmos itself ) continues to yield a plethora of evocations, an un- 
ceasing sensus plenior that the Confessor calls “the power of the literal 
meaning in the Spirit, which is always abounding into its fullness.” 

One final crucial aspect of the “interpretive dance” in Maximus’ 
hermeneutical theology is what I shall call its “erotic” (tpwruch) dimen- 
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sion, drawing particularly from the legacies of Origen, Gregory of Nys- 


sa, and Dionysius. In the not-so-distant background is Origen’s lucid 
image, describing the nuptial intimacy between the Logos and the soul 
in his Commentary on the Song of Songs, of an unfolding drama of give- 
and-take as the soul struggles with the “wound” of the Savior's passion- 
ate love. Such was echoed in Nyssen’s Homilies on the Song as well, and 
both writers provided a precedent for portraying not just the Song but 
the whole hermeneutical enterprise itselfin terms of the Logos’ sublime 
seduction. Implicit in Maximus’ hermeneutical theology is the pre- 
sumption that the person of the Logos himself stages the interpretive 
uinci; toward God that engages all one’s intellectual, contemplative, 
and affective faculties—all the more so since the conversion of human 
desire in its varied dimensions is instrumental within the mystery of 
deification. In the Ad Thalassium, where he routinely allegorizes scrip- 
tural mpdéyyara as symbolic of the inner struggles and transformation of 
the soul's rational, epithymetic, and thymetic powers, Maximus is less 
intent on furnishing a taxonomy of meanings than on surrendering to 
the action of the indwelling Logos to lure, romance, and reorient the 
passible self. Maximus shows sympathy with Nyssen's view that the Lo- 
gos paradoxically satisfies the soul's desires precisely by eluding them or 
rather infinitely dilating them. 

As I briefly mentioned earlier, unlike Derrida's "00 de- 
ferred Jogos, the Logos in Maximus’ hermeneutical theology person- 
ally commands the dynamics of revelation. In the relentless continu- 
um of interpretation, he allows epiphanies of himself without ever 
fully divulging himself and, by implication, defers the ultimate disclo- 
sure of his mystery to the final consummation of his altogether incar- 
national mystery. 

Important recent studies of the precise ontological and metaphysi- 
cal ramifications of Maximus’ theology and apophaticism have explored 
the dialectics by which he allows for the “real” presence of the indwelling 
Logos while also eternally deferring his essential presence. I find espe- 
cially satisfying Christos Yannaras view, as a trenchant reader of Maxi- 
mus, that “the personal immediacy of God is affirmed through his ontic 
absence,’ with the Logos availing himself through “erotic” and “ecstatic” 
epiphanies, funding a communion engendered thoroughly by the triune 
God going “beyond himself” The character of this communion, and the 
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interconnections of Maximus’ hermeneutics with his ecclesial and sac- 
ramental theology, defy the scope of this short essay. It must suffice to 
affirm that embedded deep within Maximus’ hermeneutical theology is 
the conviction that the exegesis of Holy Scripture is never a matter of 
individualistic apprehensions enthroning the human subject, but of a 
thoroughly ecclesial and multifaceted orientation to the transfiguring 
Logos, grounded in what Nikolaos Loudovikos has ably shown to be a 
profoundly dialogical—and indeed Eucharistic—ontology that elicits 
a radically new realism in creatures’ encounter with the life-giving, satu- 
rating, and deifying Word of God. Hopefully here I have been able to 
indicate something of how the “interpretive dance,’ under the condi- 
tions of divine concealment, disclosure, and deferral, is but a perpetual 
incursion into the unfathomable depths of that mystery, made possible 
only by the Logos’ own multiple “transgressions” or incursions into dia- 
stemic reality. 
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John the Evangelist as John the Forerunner? 
First Thoughts on the Use of Scripture 
in Ambiguum 21 


George Parsenios 


“John introduces John...” 
Eriugena, The Voice of the Eagle 


In his celebrated 28^ Oration, Gregory the Theologian refers to 
one of the more famous passages in the Gospel of John, the passage 
which says: “But there are also many other things which Jesus did; 
which, if they were written every one, the world itself, I think, would 
not be able to contain the books that would be written” (21:25). The 
passage is familiar to all, but St. Gregory cites it in a way that is not at 
all familiar, because he refers to the author of the passage as “John, the 
Forerunner of the Word.” John the Forerunner, according to St. Greg- 
ory, is not John the Baptist; he is John the Evangelist. Gregory seems to 
have the wrong John. He has used the epithet of the Baptist for the 
Evangelist. Some readers might argue that Gregory simply made a mis- 
take. St Maximus believes otherwise. In his Ambiguum 21, Maximus 
finds great significance in the fact that Gregory calls the Evangelist a 
“forerunner.” The argument of Ambiguum 21, and especially the use of 
Scripture in that argument, is the focus of the present paper. 


' Gregory the Theologian, Ovation 28.20 (SC 250:142, lines 16-18). All translations of Maxi- 
mus the Confessor in this paper are taken, with gratitude, from the translation by Maximos (Con- 
stas) of Simonopetra, The Ambigua of Maximos the Confessor (Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library; 
Harvard University Press, forthcoming), and the section divisions are those of this text. 
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In Ambiguum 21, Maximus relies on many of the interpretive prin- 


ciples and develops many of the theological themes typical of his work. 
The conventional character of much of his argument might obscure the 
fact that Maximus seems very attuned to the particular problem at 
hand. He is not merely imposing onto this problem the same ready- 
made solution that he applies to every problem, but has tailored his 
argument to the particular problem at hand, especially the verse that 
Gregory cites from the Gospel of John. The vast and complicated ma- 
chinery that drives the argument in this Ambiguum seems always to 
have in mind the verse that Gregory cites from John 21:25 (that the 
world could not contain the books that would be written ifall of Jesus’ 
signs were narrated ), and this verse is later coupled with two other lines 
from the Gospel of John. It would appear that Gregory sees the prob- 
lem in this Ambiguum as a Johannine problem that deserves a Johan- 
nine solution. Showing the relevance of the Gospel of John for the ar- 
gument of Ambiguum 21 is my purpose in what follows. 

One preliminary matter deserves attention first, because it will set 
the stage for seeing parallels between the thought of Maximus and the 
theology of the Gospel of John. In a way that seems to anticipate this 
Ambiguum, the Gospel of John itself gives both the Evangelist and the 
Baptist a shared epithet. In the Gospel, the shared epithet is not “fore- 
runner, but “witness.” John the Evangelist and John the Baptist are 
both witnesses. Furthermore, the two figures share this title based on 
the same verse that drives the thought of St Maximus, John 21:25. We 
can look for a moment at the Gospel of John to see how this works. 

John the Baptist is the first witness. In fact, in this Gospel, he is 
never called a Baptist. He is only and always called a “witness” (martys). 
His job is to testify (martyrein). In the early lines of the Prologue, we 
read, “There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. He came 
for the purpose of testimony (marturian) so that he might testify (mar- 
tyrésé) to the light, so that all might believe through him” (1:6-7). A few 
verses later when the Prologue transitions into the Gospel narrative, the 
first lines of the narrative proper announce, "This is the ¢estimony (mar- 
tyria) given by John when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, “Who are you?” (1:19). Finally, even at the baptism 
of Jesus, the Baptist does not actually baptize. He merely testifies about 
the baptism, when we read (1:32-34), 
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Then John gave this testimony: “I saw the Spirit come down from 
heaven as a dove and remain on him. And I myself did not know 
him, but the one who sent me to baptize with water told me, “The 
man on whom you see the Spirit come down and remain is the one 
who will baptize with the Holy Spirit.” I have seen and I testify that 
this is God’s Chosen One.” 


In this way, the testimony of John the Baptist opens the Gospel of 
John. 

Testimony also closes the Gospel of John, only now it is the testi- 
mony of the Evangelist. The Evangelist, too, isa witness. And he shares 
this title with the Baptist based on same passage that Gregory the 
Theologian quoted, John 21:25. As the Gospel draws toa close, we read 
the following: 


This is the disciple who is testifying (marturón) to these things and 
has written them, and we know that his testimony (martyri) is true. 
But there are also many other things that Jesus did; if every one of 
them were written down, I suppose that the world itself could not 
contain the books that would be written.” 


The Gospel of John, thus, opens and closes with testimony,’ and 
this way of opening and closing unites the work of the Baptist and the 
Evangelist. 

In the eyes of some scholars, their association is even closer. In the first 
chapter of John, the ministry of John the Baptist yields to the ministry of Je- 
sus, and the disciples of the Baptist turn and follow Jesus.* At 1:35-37 we read, 


2 Seealso the scene from the foot of the cross, where the Evangelist seems again to be iden- 
tified as a witness (19:34-35). 

3 The notion of testimony, not incidentally, is important for all the literature in the Johan- 
nine circle, In a manner that seems to imitate the Gospel, the Book of Revelation also opens 
and closes with testimony, announcing at the beginning, “The revelation from Jesus Christ, 
which God gave him to show his servants what must soon take place, He made it known by 
sending his angel to his servant John, who zestifies to everything he saw—that is, the word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus Christ.” The Book of Revelation draws to a close as follows 
(22:20-21; see also 22:16): “He who testifies to these things says, “Yes, Iam coming soon. Amen, 
Come, Lord Jesus. The grace of the Lord Jesus be with God’s people. Amen.” 1 John follows the 
same model, referring in its opening lines (1:1-2) to “what we have seen and testify,’ while 3 John 
closes in a way that subtly imitates the closing of the Gospel, as follows: “You know that our 
testimony is true. I have much to write you, but I do not want to do so with pen and ink” (3 
John 12b-13). For a monograph length discussion of testimony in the Gospel of John, see An- 
drew Lincoln, Truth on Trial (Peabody, MA; Hendrickson, 2000). 

4 Fora full discussion of the various passages brought to bear on determining the identity 
and function of the “Disciple whom Jesus loved,’ see Harold W. Attridge, “The Restless Quest 
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The next day John was there again with two of his disciples. When 
he saw Jesus passing by, he said, "Look, the Lamb of God!" When 
the two disciples heard him say this, they followed Jesus. 


Later, we hear that one of these two anonymous disciples is An- 
drew, the brother of Peter (1:40). The name of the other disciple is 
never given. He is left anonymous. Many interpreters believe that this 
unnamed disciple is the Evangelist, “the disciple whom Jesus loved" 
(13:23-25; 19:26-27; 20:1-10; 21:20-24). If that is true, then the Evange- 
list not only mirrors the ministry of the Baptist, in the sense that both 
are witnesses who testify, but his testimony actually has its origins in 
the Baptist’s testimony. Furthermore, this would open the discussion up 
to include other books attributed to John the Evangelist, especially the 
Book of Revelation. For, the Book of Revelation refers to Jesus as the 
Lamb (22:1), and it is in these early scenes of the Gospel of John that 
John the Baptist refers to Jesus as the “Lamb of God” (1:29, 36), a theme 
which is taken up again and again in Christian art to connect the wit- 
ness of John the Baptist and John the Evangelist.’ 

Pursuing this fruitful line of inquiry any further would take us far 
from our present concern, though. For now, I would like to emphasize 
a more limited fact. In the same way that Maximus links the Baptist and 
the Evangelist by the name “forerunner; so does the Gospel of John 
itself link them by the shared name of “witness.” Moreover, the two 
figures share this title on the basis of the same verse that led Gregory, 
and then Maximus, to associate them so closely, John 21:25. If the Evan- 
gelist follows the Baptist in being a witness, he does so by writing his 
Gospel. Having seen that this verse unites the Baptist and the Evange- 
list as witnesses in the thought of the Gospel of John, we are better pre- 
pared to see how this verse unites the two as forerunners in the thought 
of Maximus the Confessor. 

Ambiguum a1 closes with a series of explicitly exegetical paragraphs. 
The last four sections of the Ambiguum are devoted to Scripture, and 
the passage from John 21 appears at both the beginning and the end of 


for the Beloved Disciple,’ pp. 71-80 in Early Christian Voices: In Texts, Traditions, and Symbols: 
Essays in Honor of Francois Bovon (David H. Warren, Ann Graham Brock, and David W. Pao, 
eds; BIS 66; Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

5 See Jeffrey Hamburger, St. John the Divine: The Deified Evangelist in Medieval Art and 
Theology (Berkeley: University of California, 2002) 65-82. 
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this line ofargument. Maximus cites John 21:24-25 in full when he opens 
the scriptural discussion by saying (21.12-13), 
But let us return to the main point... When John the Evangelist said, 
“There are also many other things which Jesus did; were every one of 
them to be written, I suppose that the world itself could not contain 
the books that would be written,’ he made it clear to us with these 
words that his writings were but a preliminary smoothing of the way 
for the more perfect and heretofore incomprehensible Word. 


Three sections later, Maximus draws this exegetical argument to a 
close by referring to this Johannine passage again when he says (21.16), 
“But He has not yet revealed the mysteries that are hidden silently with- 
in Him, because for the time being 'the whole world could not contain 
them” Thus, the explicitly exegetical portion ofthe argument begins and 
ends with John 21:25. The discussion begins and ends with this passage. 

Another pair of verses from the Gospel of John appears at a critical 
point in the argument, the lines that read (16:12-13), “I have much more 
to say to you, but you cannot bear them now. But when the Spirit of 
truth comes, he will guide you into all the truth." By turning to these 
verses, Maximus seems not only to identify the problem as a Johannine 
problem, but he also sees the solution as a Johannine solution. The con- 
nection between these verses and John 21 is obvious on one level, 
though they are not exactly the same. The connection arises from the 
fact that both verses explain that the message contained in the Gospel 
is not “complete,” although the reasons they give for explaining the in- 
complete character of the Gospel are not the same. John 21 explains 
that the Gospel is incomplete because there is simply too much to say. 
If everything were included, the world could not contain the books 
that would be written. John 16 is different. Not the world, but the dis- 
ciples themselves would be unable to bear the full message of Christ's 
revelation. The basic idea is the same—that the message is too great to 
bear—but the reason for its being too great to bear differs from passage 
to passage. How does Maximus connect them? 

He first cites John 16:12, where Jesus announces, “I have yet many 
things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now,’ and he writes as 
follows: 

...Ihe Lord Himself...says: “I have yet many things to say to you, 

but you cannot bear them now; indicating to them a teaching that 
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is more sublime than the one that preceded it, but which is itself 
lower than that which would follow through the divine Spirit. 


When Maximus says that the message of Jesus “is more sublime 
than the one that preceded it? he refers to the teaching of the Law. In 
saying so, he echoes the famous line from the opening Prologue of John, 
where we read, “The Law came through Moses, but grace and truth came 
through Jesus Christ” (1:17). Later in John, Jesus says explicitly, "If you 
believed Moses, you would believe me, because he was speaking about 
me" (John 5:46). According to John, then, the teaching of Jesus is, in the 
words of Maximus, “more sublime than the one that preceded it.” 

And yet, John not only sees the revelation of Moses as finding its 
clarification in Jesus, He also sees the revelation of Jesus as pointing as 
well to a future revelation. Several texts in John point to a final, fuller 
revelation to come when the disciples will understand more fully, and 
perform miracles even more grand the ones associated with Jesus’ min- 
istry (14:12), especially passages related to the coming of the Spirit- 
Paraclete (14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7). Maximus finds great significance in 
the discussion of the Paraclete. For if John teaches that the message is 
too great to be shared now, it will be shared sometime in the future— 
through the Paraclete. 

To explain how this is so, Maximus turns to Hebrews. He under- 
stands three periods of divine revelation that he labels by the terms 
shadow, image, and truth, and he turns to Hebrews 10:1 to explain this 
tripartite division, but once again, his argument ends with the verse 
from John 16:13: “But when he, the Spirit of truth, comes, he will guide 
you into all the truth.” The word truth is his chief concern, and his for- 
ay into Hebrews is designed to explain this word. The verse from He- 
brews says, “The law has but a shadow... of the good things to come; it 
was not the image of the realities themselves.” For Maximus, the terms 
shadow and image used here are important, such that the law was the 
shadow, which was superseded by the image, which is the Gospel, but 
the Gospel still points forward to further revelation of the truth. He- 
brews provides the bases for his tripartite division of shadow, image and 
truth. And yet, even this foray into Hebrews is designed to bring us 
back to the Gospel of John. The three divisions chat Maximus develops 
with the help of Hebrews—shadow, image and truth—are a way of ex- 
plaining what Jesus means in the Gospel of John about how, in the fu- 
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ture and fuller revelation, the Spirit of truth will bring “all truth” John 
16:12-13 are cited as follows at the end of this argument (21:15-16): 
And the Lord Himself bears witness to this when He says: [have yet 
many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now, indicating 
to them a teaching that is more sublime than the one that preceded 
it, but which is itself lower than that which would follow through 
the divine Spirit. And thus He rightly added that, when the Spirit of 
truth comes, He will lead you into all truth... 


A line from the Gospel of Matthew (28:20) and another from 1 
Corinthians (9:22) are quickly added to the discussion, but the discus- 
sion concludes a few lines later when Maximus returns to the passage 
from John that started everything, when he says (21.16), “But He has 
not yet revealed the mysteries that are hidden silently within Him, be- 
cause for the time being ‘the whole world could not contain them." We 
are back again to John 21:25. Maximus has also coordinated John 21:25 
with the teaching in the Gospel of John about how the revelation of 
Jesus relates to the Law of Moses in the past, and to the revelation of 
the Paraclete in the future. The Gospel supercedes the Law of Moses, 
but is still to be followed by the future revelation in the Paraclete. 

For the Gospel of John, of course, the revelation of the Paraclete is 
not new revelation. Raymond Brown is correct to draw our attention 
to John 15:15, where Jesus says, “I revealed to you everything I heard 
from the Father.” 5 Everything has already been revealed. The further 
revelation seems not to offer new teaching but rather to offer new in- 
sight into what has already been taught. John 16:14 solidifies the belief 
that the Paraclete offers no new teaching, because Jesus there says, “He 
will glorify me because it is from me that he will receive what he will 
declare to you.” In the same way that Jesus reveals only what the Father 
gives to him, so the Spirit reveals only what he receives from Jesus. 
Within the theology of John’s Gospel, this further revelation seems to 
be the post-resurrection understanding that is impossible before Jesus 
is glorified. We read several times in John things like John 12:16, “His 
disciples did not understand these things at first, but when Jesus was 
glorified, then they remembered that these things were written about 
him, and that they did these things to him" (See 2:22; 7:39). The Para- 


6 Raymond Brown, The Gospel according to John (AB29A; New York: Doubleday, 1970) 2.714. ` 
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clete empowers the disciples to understand the ministry of Jesus after 
the Resurrection in a way that they could not understand it before the 
Resurrection. The revelation of the Paraclete is not so much a new rev- 
elation, then, as it is a further degree of insight into the revelation of 
Jesus. Jesus promised, “If you abide in my word...you will know the 
truth” (8:31-2). This saying is fulfilled through the Paraclete, who will 
guide the disciples “into all truth.” 

Maximus presents the revelations in the Law, the Gospel, and the 
Paraclete through the language of shadow, image, and truth. In his 
hands, the revelation of the Paraclete provides the final insight into the 
revelation of Jesus in the Gospel. The passage about the Paraclete ex- 
plains how this is so. Although texts from Hebrews, Matthew, and 1 
Corinthians play critical roles in the interpretation, the basic concern 
is to coordinate two texts from the Gospel of John that express the in- 
complete character of the Gospel. The passage from John 21, where we 
read that the world could not contain the narration of the whole min- 
istry of Christ, is explored and explained in reference to John 16:12-13, 
in which the disciples themselves are said not to be able to bear the full 
weight of Jesus’ revelation. The explanatory value of John 16 lies in the 
mention of the Paraclete, the messenger of the full revelation to come. 
John 16:12-13 explains John 21:25. Again, a Johannine problem is given 
a Johannine solution. 

John 21:25, thus, provides the focal point of the explicitly exegetical 
sections of the Ambiguum. Its influence, though, is not confined to this 
explicitly exegetical section. By far the greater part of the Ambiguum is 
devoted to theological contemplation of the problem at hand. The theo- 
logical contemplation takes 12 sections, and the scriptural discussion 
only four. But even in this much larger theological section, the presence 
of John 21 seems determinative. How so? First, when Gregory the Theo- 
logian cited John 21, he altered it a bit. He did not merely quote the 
phrase, “The world itself could not contain them.” He added an adjec- 
tive, saying: “the /ower world itself could not contain them.” 

This mention of a “lower world” as the world to which the Gospel 
of John is confined seems to Maximus to be an obvious opening for him 
to reflect on the nature of Diabasis. Diabasis, of course, means “transit,” 
and in Maximus’ thought, it refers to what Sherwood calls the transit 
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"from the temporal and the present to the everlasting.” Blowers defines 
it as the “transition from sensible to intelligible reality?* In the contem- 
plative reflection that follows, Maximus makes several of his standard 
interpretive moves related to this understanding of diabasis. Since the 
Gospel is confined to the “lower world? Maximus begins there. 

To make the connection between the Gospel of John and the phys- 
ical world, Maximus extends his discussion to all four Gospels, and the 
number four is suggestive in several directions. As Paul Blower’s writes, 
Maximus sees “the Bible and the created world as mutually analogous— 
indeed interchangeable—economies of divine revelation." This is so 
because the /ogoi of all things in the cosmic order, no less than all things 
in the Bible, reflect the order in the universe oriented around the Logos. 
Based on this assumption, Maximus argues that there are four Gospels 
because there are four elements of the cosmic world—air, fiery ether, 
water, and earth (21.5)—as well as four chief virtues—understanding (or 
phronésis), courage (or andreia), temperance (or sophrosyne), and jus- 
tice (or dikaiosyne), Each Gospel corresponds to a particular virtue and 
toa particular physical element, because “every thought capable of form- 
ing an impression in the intellect is nothing other than an elementary 
outline, pointing to realities that are beyond it" (21.5). 

But once he establishes the importance of the number four, he col- 
lapses the four categories into fewer categories. This, too, is a standard 
move. In Ambiguum 1o, five categories define how one should under- 
stand the natural world, while in Ambiguum 37, he envisions 10 modes 
for interpreting Scripture. These several modes and categories, though, 
can be viewed from various perspectives, but they also gradually con- 
tract," Eventually, the many contract into the one, the Sublime Logos, 
Christ himself. Here in Ambiguum 21, we read that the soul, ifit “makes 


7 Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor (Studia Ansel- 
miana 36; Rome, 1955) 10. 

5 Paul Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor: An Investigation 
of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium (Notre Dame, 1991) 98. 

? Idem, “The World in the Mirror of Holy Scripture: Maximus the Confessor's Short 
Hermeneutical Treatise in Ambiguum ad Joannem 37,’ in In Dominico Eloquio / In Lordly 
Eloquence: Essays on Patristic Exegesis in Honor of Robert Louis Wilken (ed. Paul M. Blowers, 
Angela Russell Christman, David E. Hunter, and Robin Darling Young; Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 2002) 409. 

10 Ibid, 423 and passim. 
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proper use of the senses...will know the manifold /ogo; of beings" (21.8), 
and will be able to “combine” these four virtues into just two: wisdom 
and gentleness (21.9). But the combining and collapsing of categories 
continues. “In turn,” Maximus says, “the soul draws together these two 
more general virtues into the most general virtue of all, by which I 
mean love, which enraptures those who take their origin from it, leads 
forward those who abide within it, and unites those who, having set out 
toward it, strayed not from its course, and in it attained their goal; 
above all, love is that power which preeminently divinizes all” (21.9). 
This is the diabasis from sensible and present realities to spiritual and 
future realities. As Maximus writes, 

"All of these things will come about if the soul, as I have said, uses 

its own powers properly, and if, consistent with God's purpose, it 

passes through the sensible world by way of the spiritual logoi that 

exist within it, so that with understanding it arrives at God" (21.12). 


But the entire discussion of diabasis, begins when Maximus opens 
his argument by saying, 

I believe that when the godly-minded teacher, in contrast to the 
literal sense of Scripture, called the great apostle John by the name 

of “Forerunner,” he wanted to suggest that the great Evangelist, by 
means of his Gospel, is the forerunner of a greater and more mysti- 

cal Word, which he points to, but which cannot be expressed in let- 

ters nor uttered with sounds made by a tongue of flesh... (21.3). 


The important phrase here seems to be “by means of his Gospel.” 
Writing a Gospel makes John a forerunner, because when Gregory called 
him a forerunner, he was referring to John 21:25, the phrase which says 
“the world could not contain the books that would be written.’ Even in 
this less explicitly exegetical section, the statement in John 21 seems still 
to be determinative for the argument. The diabasis from sensible to spir- 
itual realities begins with the fact that John writes a Gospel in the sensible 
world. Maximus is explaining what Gregory said by reference to the verse 
that Gregory cited. John 21:25 seems to drive even this early part of the 
Ambiguum. When Maximus concludes this stage in his argument and 
turns more explicitly to Scripture, he says, “But let us return to the main 
point.’ He then explicitly cites John 21:25. I would suggest that he never 


left that verse behind. 
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Contextualization and Actualization of 
St Maximus’ Textual and Spiritual Heritage 


Nino Sakvarelidze 


A preliminary note with key terms 


e ‘Topic, tasks, and objectives 


This article deals with the issue of a “new approach” to the “old,” 
i.e., of the contemporary reading and understanding of the patristic 
texts,’ exemplified in the reception of St Maximus’ textual and spiri- 
tual heritage. 

Here, a multi-dimensional scientific approach seems to be helpful, 
applying a complex of research methods embracing theological as well 
as philosophical, philological as well as historical, contextual,” com- 
parative, and systematic methods, I believe that the huge multi-dimen- 
sional work of St Maximus necessarily demands such a multi-dimen- 
sionality and complexity of research. 

I would like to underline this point as a perspective of our interna- 
tional research on Maximus the Confessor. 

The article focuses on two central questions: 

Contextualization of St Maximus the Confessor's traditional-syn- 
thetic as well as innovative-systematic thought? within the old Geor- 


1 On the approach to the patristic Tradition see G. Florovsky: Patristic Theology and the 
Ethos of the Orthodox Church. In: G. Florovsky: Collected Works, vol. IV, Belmont MA 1987, 
part II, 15-22; see also A. Louth: “They Speak to Us across the Centuries, 4, St. Maximus the 
Confessor.” In: Expository Times 109 (1998) 100-103. 

2 See L Alfeyev: “The Patristic Heritage and Modernity.” Paper delivered at the 9%, Inter- 
national Conference on Russian Monasticism and Spirituality. Bose Monastery (Italy), 20 of 
September 2001, http://orthodoxeurope.org/page/11/1/2.aspx. 

3 See H, U, von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie, Das Weltbild Maximus’ des Bekenners, 2. 
völlig veränderte Aufl., Einsiedeln 1961, 132-194, 204-273, 274-342, 
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gian reception: Translation and transportation of St Maximus texts and 
thinking into another geographical, linguistic and cultural context, 
that is to say, the Georgian reception. Hereby, I would like to highlight 
the figure of St Maximus as a link between diverse Christian traditions, 
between diverse linguistic and cultural spaces. Besides this, the signifi- 
cance of the Georgian “new” reading and understanding, adopting, 
and interpreting of the Holy Father should be pointed out.* 

Actualization of St Maximus the Confessor's texts and thinking: 
Its translation and transportation into another temporal, social, spiri- 
tual etc. context, that is to say the contemporary reception of it, i.e., our 
“new” reading and understanding, adopting and interpreting the text 
and thinking of the past, emphasizing its actuality for today and its per- 
sistent topicality. 

Thus, we try to view and analyze the work of St Maximus, his tex- 
tual and spiritual heritage by means of these two key terms: Contextu- 
alization and Actualization. 


1. Contextualization 


e Different contexts—phenomenon of reception 


Let us go back to our main question, the very title of this article: 
How to read and understand patristic texts today. How to read and 
understand them in many different geographical, linguistic, and cul- 
tural contexts. How to read and understand St Maximus the Confessor 
within the diversity of translations of his work, within the context of 
manifold receptions and adaptations of his thought. 

Let us touch very briefly upon the phenomenon of reception in gen- 
eral. What is reception, and what is it based on? Which constitutive ele- 
ments does it consist of ? Which main factors play a decisive role in it? 

It should be noted that there are many different receptions in time 
and space, some of them contemporary to the space and time that the 
original text derived from, others having distanced themselves in time 
and space from the same text, thus all of them forming a dynamic circle 
of readings, re-readings, and interpretations of that which is supposed 


* See A. Chantladze: “The Place of old Georgian Translations in the Study of Maximus 
the Confessor’s Heritage.” In: K. Fledelius (Ed.): Byzantium. Identity, Image, Influence. XIX 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies. University of Copenhagen, 18-24 August, 1996. 
Abstracts of Communications, Kopenhagen 1996, abstract 7133. 
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to be an “authentic” text. It is a sort of extension and expansion, a wid- 
ening and stretching out of the initial, original text, its transformation, 
its “Umgestaltung; establishing it in a new modus (tpér0¢). This is a 
kind of “migration” of the original text and thought in time and space, 
its spreading out in the whole cosmos, its continuing “new existence” 
in many different worlds. “These readings and readings over in the differ- 
ent ... traditions ... show the deliberate choices, the preferences, and the 
intellectual level of every culture, that is to say, the degree of penetration 
into the comprehension.” 

It shows primarily the intensity and quality of the religious and 
spiritual level of each. 

These readings and re-readings in different times and epochs show 
the deliberate choices, the preferences, a religious and intellectual level of 
every epoch as well. 

Reception is based on a deep, intense, and real interconnection, 
communication, and reciprocity of the two different. It should be under- 
stood as a process of an adequate inner, internal, and spiritual compre- 
hension, penetration, and adaptation. This deep penetration into the 
comprehension, into the very heart of it, seems to lead to an adequate 
adaptation, suggesting a possibility of its interpretation. This way we 
get many different possibilities of re-readings and interpretations re- 
maining adequate to the original, to that which should be adopted. The 
elements of this interrelation, the participants of the reception are com- 
pletely different and far distanced, alien and non-identical, but on the 
basis of an internal and spiritual comprehension, of a true communica- 
tion between the two, a harmonic coexistence is achieved. It even makes 
it possible to identify oneself with that non-identical. “ 

Reception may be understood as determined below: 

“Aufnahme des Anderen durch den Anderen in den eigenen 
Denkhorizont, indem ein drittes Anderes, ...cin überraschend Neues 
geboren wird." 


5 L. Denkova, P. Yaneva, K, Ivanova: “The Reception of Pseudo-Dionysius in Medieval 
Bulgaria,’ In: T. Boiadjev/ G. Kapriev/ A. Speer (Eds.): Die Dionysius-Rezeption im Mittelalter. 
Internationales Kolloquim in Sofia vom 8. bis xx. April 1999 unter der Schirmberrschaft der Socié- 
té Internationale pour l'Étude de la Philosophie Médiévale, in: Société Internationale pour Phi- 
losophie Médiévale, Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 9, Sofia 2000, 88-103, 88, 96. 

6 On issues of reception see W. Beierwaltes: "Platon und Idealismus.” In: Philosophische 
Abhandlungen, Mainz 1972, Bd, 42, 1-2, 

7 Ebd. 2. 
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It is a process of adopting “another” by “another? creating the third 
"another; i.e., something “suddenly and unexpectedly new"; it is a 
transforming and reshaping of that which has been adopted. This ad- 
equate transformation and adoption is only possible if some congenial 
idea, conception, or "Denkform" may be found in the recipient, which 
corresponds to that which has to be adopted. (Beierwaltes calls it “in- 
tentionally identical”) 

When dealing with the variety of receptions in time and space, a 
significant question arises as to how this “congeniality” and “intention- 
al identicalness” works in this diversity, unifying them all despite all 
their differences, distinctions, and non-identicalness. 

Referring to the Georgian context of Maximus reception, it should 
be discovered what the historical, political, theological, and spiritual 
premises of his transportation into the Georgian soil, of his “Georgian” 
transformation, of his reshaping in the "Georgian modus" have been; 
furthermore, it should be investigated why the translating of St Maxi- 
mus into Georgian, his wide adoption and adaptation by the Georgians 
began three or four centuries after his death (tenth to eleventh century) 
and not earlier, in spite of the fact that the Holy Father was even bio- 
graphically and personally closely linked with Georgia. 

While seeking an appropriate response to our main question, posed 
in the beginning: How should one read and understand St Maximus the 
Confessor within the context of manifold receptions and adaptations of his 
thought?—as well as to further important questions following after, I 
will try to illustrate this point with a concrete example, thus moving on 
to our next reflection. 


1.1. Locating St Maximus within the Georgian context 
e Different levels: 


I would like to distinguish three levels of reading and analyzing of 
patristic texts in general: 

a. textual (a text level) 

b. theological (level of theology, from the viewpoint of a theological 
reflection, of its theological meaning) 

c. cultural (a level of the entire cultural and spiritual history) 


f Ibid. 
° Ibid. 
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When dealing with a translation, i.e., with a sort of transportation 
into another linguistic and cultural context, followed by an adaptation, 
adoption, and reception, the question arises as to how the translation 
interrelates with the original. This interrelation is realized through lan- 
guage and thinking, culture and spirituality, through the relation of one 
language and thinking model with another, of one cultural and spiritual 
space with another, of the encounter and coincidence of two different lin- 
guistic and thinking, cultural, and spiritual worlds at all the three above 
mentioned levels: text, theology, culture. It is truly a real and inner en- 
counter of two different phenomena (i.e., the original and the translation) 
as a guarantee of an inevitable creation of the third, i.e., something new. 

The Georgian reception of St Maximus, i.e., translation and trans- 
portation of his work and thought, language and thinking, culture and 
spirit into the Georgian context, means a real and inner encounter of 
the Georgian translators (monks and Holy Fathers) with St Maximus. 
It is these who indeed succeeded in realizing this interconnection at the 
textual, theological and cultural levels." 


e Some data on St Maximus’ Georgian context 

Biographical: 

According to his vita, St Maximus had been exiled to Lazica, his- 
torical western Georgia, and he must have died and been buried here 
(today the area is called Tsageri-Lechxumi, the region and eparchy of 
Tsageri and Lentekhi). This fact seems to be attested to by rich ethno- 
graphical material from this region. Here the memory of this “holy old 
man’ is still alive with a particular vigour, and a local tradition of ven- 
erating St Maximus as one of the “holiest men,” one of the greatest 
saints of the church is strongly preserved (along with two official litur- 
gical feasts of the saint on August 13 and January 21, a non-official, folk 
feast is celebrated on the first Tuesday after Easter). An oral folk tradi- 
tion is rich in legends concerning his last days and death at this place.” 


10 On this issue see N. Sakvarelidze: “Understanding Some Terms in Maximus the Confes- 
sor's Expositio Orationis Dominicae and Its Gelati Translation.” In: T. Mgaloblishvili / L. Kho- 
peria (Eds.): Maximus the Confessor and Georgia. Iberica Caucasica, London 2009, vol. 3, 59-71. 

1 See T. Mgaloblishvili / L. Khoperia (Eds.): "Maximus the Confessor and Georgia.” In: 
Iberica Caucasica, London 2009, vol. 3. Some articles included in this special volume on Max- 
imus and Georgia are dedicated to this topic: E. Kavtaradze: “David Qipshidze and His Re- 
search on the Life and Works of Maximus the Confessor,’ ebd. 151-164; M. Chikovani: “Max- 
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An ancient monastery, located here, bears the name of St Maximus 
and is believed to be the place of his burial.” 

Some significant biographical data may be reconstructed due to rich 
hagiographical material, preserved in several diverse vitae of the Saint.” 

A Georgian life of St Maximus is known in three distinct recen- 
sions: l 

a. an extended life by Euthymios the Athonite (955-1028) 


b. a short synaxarian life by George the Athonite (1009-1065), in- 
cluded in his Great Synaxarion 


c. a metaphrasic life of the Hypomnesticum by John Xiphilinos, 
uth c., translated by an anonymous author of the twelfth century at 
Gelati.” 


A survey on old Georgian translations of Maximus works along 
with a vast bibliography is to be found in K. Kekelidze’s investigations.“ 
Many different aspects of Maximus’ work and thoughts in the 
Georgian reception have been studied in Georgia and outside, and the 


imus the Confessor in Georgian Legends from the Seventh and Eighth Centuries, ebd. 165- 
200; G. C. Harris: "Ihe Folklorization of Maximus the Confessor? ebd., 201-218; I. Surgaladze: 
“Maximus the Confessor in Georgian Traditional Culture, ebd., 219-226. 

12 See L. Khoperia: "Maximus the Confessor in Ancient Georgian Sources.” In: StPatr 36 
(2001) 134-139, 134. Lela Khoperia has been working for years on Georgian versions of St 
Maximus life, see L. Khoperia: "Old Georgian Sources Concerning Maximus the Confessor's 
Life.” In: Le Muséon 116 (2003) 395-414; and recently L. Khoperia: “Maximus the Confessor: 
Life and Works in the Georgian Tradition" In: Maximus the Confessor and Georgia, 25-48. 

? Ona manifold tradition of Maximus’ Vita see W. Lackner: “Zur Quellen und Datierung 
der Maximos vita.” In: AnBoll 85 (1967) 285-316; S. Brock: “An Early Syriac Life of Maximus the 
Confessor" In: AnBoll عو‎ (1973) 299-346; R. Devreese: “La Vie de S. Maxime le Confesseur et 
ses recensions.” In: AnBoll 46 (1928) 5-49; P. Allen: “The Many Lives of Maximus the Confessor 
: A Methodological Quandary.” In: BSAN (Byzantine Studies in Australia) 24 (1990) 4; B. 
Roosen: "Maximi Confessoris Vitae et Passiones Graece. The Development ofa Hagiographic 
Dossier.” In: Byz £o (2010) 408-460. 

^ For Russian translation of the Georgian redaction see in: K, Kekelidze: “Svedenija gru- 
zinskix istotnikov o Maksime Ispovednike,’ SPB 1912; a Georgian Translation in: K. Kekelid- 
ze: Monumenta Hagiographica Georgica, Keimena, L, Tb. 1918, 60-103. 

5 See L, Khoperia: "Maximus the Confessor in Ancient Georgian Sources.” In: StPat' 36 
(2001) 134-139, 135. Concerning the Hypomnesticon see K. Kekelidze: “Theodosi Gangrelis 
mosaxseneblis kartuli versia da misi istoriuli mnishyneloba.” In: Etjudebi III, Tbilisi 1955, 289-310; 
K. Kekelidze: "Ioann Ksifilin, prodolzhatel’ Simeona Metafrasta.” In: ChrVost (Christianskij 
Vostok) Y, vyp. IH (1912) 325-347; L. Khoperia: “One Georgian Witness and the Literary Heritage 
of John Xiphilinos" In: SzPatr 45 (2010) 251-256. 

16 K, Kekelidze: “Ucxo avtorebi kartul mcerlobashi” In: Etjudebi V, Tbilisi 1957, 96-99; 
K. Kekelidze: Dzveli kartuli literaturis istoria, 1, Tbilisi 1980, 194-213. 
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most significant results of this long-term research are presented in the 
above mentioned volume Maximus the Confessor and Georgia. " E. Che- 
lidze has been working for years especially in the field of Maximus ter- 
minology in Georgian.* Pére M. van Esbroeck has studied profoundly 
and edited the Georgian text of Vita Virginis’? 


Cultural and Spiritual: 


Maximus the Confessor's role in the entire religious and cul- 
tural life of Georgia and his significance in the formation ofthe Geor- 
gian spirituality should be pointed out. It has to be a special topic of 
research. 

e Different Georgian receptions—a twofold reception: 

a single continual and continuous tradition 


We may speak ofa twofold Georgian reception of St Maximus, i.e., 
of two different readings and re-readings, adoptions, and interpreta- 
tions of St Maximus within the Georgian context: 

a, Georgian reading, adopting, and interpreting of St Maximus in 
the pre-Hellenophilic-Athonite stage (Euthymios Hagiorite, Mount 
Athos, tenth-eleventh century, Monastery of Iviron, founded 980) 


b. Georgian re-reading, re-adopting, and re-interpreting of St 
Maximus in the Hellenophilic-post-Athonite stage (an anonymous 
author from Gelati / Western Georgia, twelfth century), *) based on 


۲ A, Chantladze: "Euthymius the Athonite’s Translation of Maximus the Confessor's 
Quaestiones ad Thalassium.” In: Maximus the Confessor and Georgia, 49-58; N. Sakvarelidze: 
“Understanding Some Terms in Maximus the Confessor’s Expositio Orationis Dominicae and 
Its Gelati Translation,’ ebd., 59-71; T. Othkhmezuri: “Maximus the Confessor’s Ambigua ad Io- 
hannem within the Georgian Translation Tradition,” ebd., 72-86; M. Rapava: “A Fragment of 
Maximus the Confessor’s Quaestiones ad Thalassium in Old Georgian Manuscripts; ebd., 87- 
100; D. Melikishvili: "Ihe Principles of Term Formation of the Gelati Theological School and 
the Gelati Translator of the Works of Maximus the Confessor? ebd. 101-112; L. Aleksidze: “The 
Georgian Version of the Scholia on Corpus Dionysiacum: Commentaries Known under the 
Name of ‘Maximus; ebd., 113-131; K. Bezarashvili: “The Interrelation of the Theological Concepts 
of Divine Love, Beauty and Contemplation in the Writings of Maximus the Confessor and 
Shota Rustaveli? ebd. 133-150. 

18 E, Chelidze: Dzveli kartuli saymrtismetquelo terminologia, Tbilisi 1994, vol. I. 

1 M. van Esbroeck (Ed.): “Maxime le Confesseur. Vie de la Vierge” In: CSCO, Scriptores 
Iberici 22, Lovani 1986. Compare ST. J. Shoemaker: Maximus the Confessor, The Life of the 
Virgin, Translated with an Introduction and Notes, Yale University Press 2012. 

° A famous monastery and academy in Gelati was founded in 1106 by David the Constructor 
(1073-1125); it was known as “another Athens” and “second Jerusalem?” S. Qauchtchishvili (Ed.): 
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the phenomenon of the Georgian Hellenophilism (a new orientation 
towards Byzantium)” 

Different Georgian readings of the Holy Father represent different 
epochs with a different spirit, different tendencies and accents, differ- 
ent theological traditions with different tasks and aims. 

The first type of reading (a), born out of the Athonite tradition, is 
a sort of shortened, simplified, and compiled revision, free in translat- 
ing, preserving the main fundamental contents of the original text. In 
order to produce such a type of translation, one has accordingly to ap- 
ply adequate translating methods, based on corresponding translating 
principles: This is the principle of a “dynamic equivalence, referring to 
the contents, * targeting first of all at the content. This seemed to be 
an appropriate “nutrition’—“milk” and not solid food” —for the “im- 
mature” and “infant” Georgians of that time:” in order to provide them 
with simple but fundamental contents of the faith. 


"C'xovreba mepet’ mep'isa Davitisi in: Kart is Cxovreba I. Tbilisi 1955. IT, Tbilisi 1959, 330-331; see 
also S. Qauchtchishvili, Gelatis academia, Tbilisi 1948. 

? On the issue of Hellenophilism in general see R. Dostalova, “Tinos to Hellenizein. Con- 
troverse aus sujet de legs de l'Antiquité au 4c siècle”, From Late Antiquity to Early Byzantium, 
Praha 1985, 179-183; R. Browning: “The Continuity of Hellenism in the Byzantine World: Ap- 
pearance or Reality?’ in: History, Language and Literacy in the Byzantine World (Variorum Re- 
prints), Northhampton 1989, p. I, 111-128; L. Brehier: La civilization byzantine, Paris 1970; S. 
Brock, “History of Syriac Translation Technique in Antiquity’, in: Greek-Roman and Byzantine 
Studies, 20/1, Springs 1979; S. La Porta: The Armenian Scholia On Dionysius The Areopagite, Lova- 
nii 2008; On the Georgian Hellenophilism see D. Melikishvili: “Shavi mt’idan Gelat'amde (Shavi 
mtis Kartuli mtargmnelobit’i skolis dziritadi principebi)’, in: Nateli K’ristesi. Sak’art’velo. p. I, 
Tbilisi (2003) 566-569; D. Melikishvili: Gelat's saliteraturo skola (XII) da kart ‘uli pilosopiuri enis 
(terminologiis) camogalibebis gzebi. Sadis, Nasromi. Tbilisi 1988; D. Melikishvili: "Gelat'is samo- 
nastro-literaturuli skola (akademia)’, in: Kutaisis universitetis Moambe I (1993) 6-24; 2, 1993, 5-253 
D. Melikishvili: Dzveli kartuli pilosopiur-teologiuri terminologiis istoriidan, Tbilisi 1999; K. 
Bezarashvili: "Eprem Mc’ire, elinopilebi da berdznul-k’art’uli lekstt'cqobis sakitxebi in: Filolo- 
giuri dziebani II (1995) 289-3425 K. Bezarashvili, "Elinop'iluri targmanis C€amoqalibebis gzebi da 
miznebi" in: A. Baramidze 100, Tbilisi 2002, 45-58, K. Bezarashvili: "Eprem Mc'iris mt'argmne- 
lobit'i tendenc'iebisat'vis: dinamikuri ekvivalentis tipis 'argmani elinop'iluri maxasiat‘eblebit”, 
in: Logosi, Celicdeuli elinologiasa da lat'inistikashi 1. (1003) 43-83; E. Chelidze: “Ioane Petrici I-I. 
Ioane Petricis cxovreba da moyvaceoba in: Religia 3-5 (1994) 113-126; Religia, 1-3 (1995) 76-89; 
Ders.: Dzveli kart'uli saymrt'ismetquelo terminologia I. Tbilisi 1996. 

22 "There are two sorts of approaches to the original: a dynamic and a formal equivalence. 
See E. A. Nida: Towards a Science of Translating, Brill, 1964. 

23 Based on the famous metaphor of Hebr 5, 12.13: milk-solid food: "Pavles msgavsad sdzit’a 
mardel &uenisa cittoebisa“/ „siččoebasa Cuenisa nat’ esavisa sdzit’a zrdida—sitqua-simokle 
modzyurisay ganavre’ is litonisa erisat’ vis, ramet’u mašin čueni nat'esavi liton igo da &vil"/ cod. 
Jer. Georg. 43, £3, unedited. 
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The second type, a new reading of Maximus (b) in the Helleno- 
philic tradition is an attempt at rendering the original as accurately as 
possible, without violating its thematic and even formal framework: a 
precise, accurate, long-version, word-for-word translation, produced 
by means of an absolute fidelity to the original, not only referring to 
the content, but a formal equivalence as well, a new structural-formal 
type of the translated text, concentrating not only on the content, but 
on the form as well, not only on the whole sentence, but on the word. 
This became an appropriate, i.e., “solid food" for the "full aged” Geor- 
gians. The same truth is delivered in a different new form, At the same 
time, an accurate and correct translation should not violate the norms 
characteristic of Georgian and should use the natural possibilities of 
Georgian to the ٤۶ 

These are the main features of the Hellenophilic re-reading and 
interpreting the same texts. It isa new comprehension and penetration, 
new adoption and adaptation of one and the same text. 

It should be noted that in spite of these differences in basic atti- 
tude, both traditions with their tendencies build up a continual, con- 
tinuous history of old Georgian spirituality: from the Athonite tradi- 
tion towards the Hellenophilic, from Mount Athos towards the Black 
Mountain and Gelati, from free and compiled translations towards 
exact and accurate ones, from the simple and narrative style towards a 
scientific, from the dynamic equivalence towards the formal, from the 
variety and inaccuracy in terminology towards a terminological exact- 
ness and regularity, from milk towards solid food, from simple, igno- 
rant faith towards the true gnosis. 


1.2. Some examples from the Old Georgian translation 
of Expositio Orationis Dominicae 


e Regarding the Georgian context of Or: Dom.” — some main data 


24 On the differences of the two types of translation, see L. Khoperia: T’avisupal da 
zust Uargmanta t'aviseburebani ert’i tekstis ori k'art'uli t'argmanis mixedvit. In: Mraval tavi 
XIX (2001) 117-138; N. Sakvarelidze: “Understanding Some Terms in Maximus the Confessor's 
Expositio Orationis Dominicae and Its Gelati Translation”. In: Maximus the Confessor and 
Georgia, 9-71. 

5 Maximis Confessoris Opuscula Exegetica Duo: Expositio in Psalmum, Expositio Orationis 
Dominicae, ed. P. van Deun, in: CChrSG 23, Brepols-Turnhout 1991. 
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The Georgian version of Expositio Orationis Dominicae (Or.Dom.)* ۔‎ 


derives from the Gelati K 14 collection ofthe Kutaisi Museum, twelfth 
century and is present only in this collection." A twelfth-century Greek 
collection, Coislianus 90, now preserved at the National Library in 
Paris, should be regarded as one of the main originals (“Vorlage”) of the 
Georgian translation. 

It is noteworthy that the Greek manuscript contains Georgian sig- 
natures at the margins (the Georgian Asomtavruli for a pagination [f. 
9r to 145 r]) and a Georgian inscription on f. 145.8 

The author ofthe translations included in the K 14 collection is an 
anonymous translator from the Gelati theological and philosophical 
school. 

It is also quite evident that the Gelati collection bears the features 
characteristic of its time and spiritual tendencies of the Hellenophilic 
epoch, hence differing from the preceding Athonite translations. 


e Atthelevel of concrete selected passages of Or.Dom.:; 


‘This is a very accurate and precise translation in the Hellenophilic 
spirit, producing, using, and establishing new “Hellenophilic” terms in 
Georgian, being translated as accurately as possible from Greek. This 
process leads to creating an authentic Georgian theological terminol- 
ogy, almost adequate to the Greek one. This makes it possible to read 
and understand St Maximus adequately in Georgian also. 

Here are some examples shedding light on the Hellenophilic ac- 
curacy and adequacy of the Gelati translation. 


"5 On the Georgian translation of Or: Dom.,. sec N. Sakvarelidze, "Einige Besonderheiten 
der Deutung der vierten Bitte des Vaterunsergebetes durch Maximos den Bekenner in ihrer 
altgeorgischen Gelati-Ubersetzung (12. Jahrhundert)” In: B. Groen / St. Hawkes-Teeples /St. 
Alexopoulos (Eds.): Inquiries into Eastern Christian Worship. Selected Papers of the Second In- 
ternational Congress of the Society of Oriental Liturgy. Rome, 17-21 September 2008, Leuven- 
Paris-Walpole 2012 (Eastern Christian Studies 12), 109-225, 209-211. 

7 All translations of Gelati collection are attested only in this K 14 manuscript. 

*® See L, Khoperia, "Maximus the Confessor: Life and Works in the Georgian Tradition’, 
In: Maximus the Confessor and Georgia, 35. 

? According to K. Kekelidze, the author must be Nikoloz Gulaberisdze. K. Kekelidze: Ucxo 
avtorebi kart'ul mcerlobashi, In: Etujdebi V, 96; Istoria, 321-322; compare Z, "Icitcinadze: Kartuli 
meerloba me-12 s, Tb. 1887, 26-27. Anyway, a profound argumentation is lacking. 
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Contextualization and Actualization of St Maximus! Textual and Spiritual Heritage 


Example 1 

»d0b داوم ہ5ارچدا‎ bo (tobtov tov alive) 3330620 (3 bswoye- 
gobo (odola) cog bobo GogG (8 tod onuepov).° /rotvov yàp 
oiua ۵7۸۰066000 tov aidva S10 Tob ohuepov...™ 

ohuepov—today— gogo is to be understood, according to St 
Maximus, as this aon, this time on the earth. While: “Give us our 
daily bread today,’ in this our life on the earth in order to let us over- 
come the mortality of sin. This is only possible by means of “our daily 
bread,” given to us from the very beginning for making our nature im- 
mortal. This bread is a bread of life and gnosis. 

„2960 6960, 6009200 Odbsdcdbs bon مور وموو‎ ög- 
630005 gob bowa”, deg bagb تاووم‎ sobo Jobs gbo- 
(do bo OJIJI Jagon, G00 bdaneob bozgor bs 
Goqogobobs bs b6egerd56 دا 60ل‎ G bo 3dobs دم‎ 3ونں6٥٭۔‎ 
6900 boo bod»6. 

The Georgian gogygbobo Jog corresponds to the Greek da vo? 
THLLEPOY. 

woogh is grammatically an adverb, which remains unchangable, 
i.e. it cannot be declined as a noun. Thereby there is no article in Ge- 
orgian. But the Hellenophilic translator from Gelati dared to create a 
new form of the same adverb, while declining it as a noun (here: ac- 
cording to the Greek ۵ڈ‎ co00— WeEgh-obs [Gen.] JogG. co — obo, 
da — Joga. 

This form is unusual for the earlier Georgian translations, for example, 
the Athonite ones, But the post-Athonite author suggests a new reading 
and interpretation: By means of the grammatical and formal change of the 
adverb, thus transforming it, a new meaning of it is achieved, that very 
meaning that seems to be adequate to its understanding by Maximus: This 
TÒ onpepoy is not a simple today, not a single day, but an extension of it to 
the whole of this aon, this our lifetime on the earth. Today becomes identi- 
cal with all days, pleroma of days as well as with every day (here it should be 
pointed out that there are two different versions by Matthew [ouepov, Mt 


° AyJbodg sedbsGgegao, PO 3gobong¢b dsdom faygbmobo, K 14, 6۷ 

Oy. Dom., CChrSG 23, 59, C. 562-563.‏ اذ 

32 er پر دسعسش سا‎ sroluacac, Or. Dom., CChr SG 23, c. 565, 60 /,ad immortalitatem 
naturae praestandam parasti", Or. Dom., PG 90, 898B. 

3 Ayfbodg sedbs4gd7ar0, goc(390bso ab dodo fr99beobs, K 14, 161v /Or. 
Dom., CChr SG 23, 59-60, c. 564-568. 
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6:11] and Luke [xa0* ypyépav, Lk 11:5] in Pater Noster, but if today is 
nothing else as 4// days it means consequently every day as well). The 
article zô added to the adverb ojuepov seems to underline the signifi- 
cance of this foday: by means of this today this whole aion (todtov Tov 
alóva) is being manifested. 

The Georgian verb G bocogr297o- bo (infinitive verb in dat., a com- 
pound verb consisting of an adjective ہم‎ bog - evident and infinitive 
verb ge9jo- to be, to let be, to make) renders adequately the Greek verb 
dyobo8e1—this is a regular Georgian equivalent, referring to the con- 
tent as well as to the form of the Greek term. E 


Example 2 


rboaggogls dsb Jobs (xarà tov aidva vobroy), Gedarobs 
Po@dmdshobgaje@ goga (abpBohov elvat) gog: ogbo (ró 


4 


onuepov).>* /... kortê, Tov aiva 00701 , ob cüu oXov eivor Td ohuepov Epauev. 

‘This aion, the symbol of which is to be said today... 

TÒ ouepov— C9b-0 (Nom.). 

obuPohoy elvai— frrGIOIhobgog@ JORIA. 

(Oxo (an infinitive verb in casus adverbialis for expressing a 
purpose)— corresponds to elvan. 

The Hellenophilic translator from Gelati offers a very accurate and 
interesting equivalent to the Greek adufoAov)— 09ک‎ 7061۵00 (a 
participle in root casus, derived from a compound verb. 16۵م۸/م۴۰۸(۸‎ 
corresponding to the Greek verb éx-patvoyot—zo appear, to manifest, to 
reveal). cbupohovas fs (d dobob 20 3e» should be understood as some- 
thing that manifests, something that reveals. Today is a symbol of this 
whole ator, i.e., that is today that reveals and manifests this zion. The 
translator does not go back to a wide range of Georgian equivalents to 
the Greek obuBohov,* but rather prefers to interpret it as something that 
manifests, This meaning of odyoAov seems to stand close to the above 
mentioned dyAobc8an as well, thus linking these two passages with one 
another also in this way. 


* Asfbodg ogdbocidggno, COggobsg3b Is8oo Keyg6mobs, K 14, 164r. 

3 Ox Dom.: CChrSG 23, 63, c. 635-636. 

36 The Georgian terminology offers a wide range of equivalents to the Greek ciubodor, such 
as saxe (image, likeness, form, typos), igavi (parabel, nupaBohy), nišani /nisi / moscaveba (sign), 
sascauli (wonder), setqueba (bring together, cvy-BdMew), saidumloy (mystery, mysterion). 
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Contextualization and Actualization of St Maximus’ Textual and Spiritual Heritage 


2. Actualization 


What is to be the appropriate, adequate, scientifically accurate, and 
modern approach to these “old” texts? How should we translate them 
into our modern, plain, and understandable language? How should we 
interpret them today? 

Actualization of the old patristic texts, in this case, those of Maxi- 
mus, means its readings and re-readings in our days, today and conse- 
quently all days, in the plenty of days, while an accurate reading and 
reading over deepens and widens the comprehension of the original 
text, makes it actual for every day and every moment. Re-readings of 
the old texts make it new (they re-new it), suggesting plenty of possi- 
bilities of its new comprehension and adoption. 

We all are called to this regular, consequent reading and compre- 
hending, penetrating into the depth of the old texts, seeking new ques- 
tions and their possible solutions, often even unsolvable questions, in- 
terpreting and debating, thinking and reflecting. In order to under- 
stand better we have to read intensively and to reflect intensively. In the 
case of Maximus’ Georgian context, there is first the problem of the 
necessity for publishing all the translated sources in order to make them 
accessible for wider circles, not only for the specialists and scholars. The 
scholia and commentaries, that the Georgian Maximus translations are 
often supplied with (especially those of the Hellenophilic tradition) 
should be investigated separately, providing a useful help for a better 
comprehension of the original text. It would be useful to translate some 
most significant works of Maximus from old Georgian into modern 
Georgian in order to make these old writings available for public access, 
But here we would face again the problem of lacking an appropriate 
modern language with adequate, and at the same time, understandable 
modern theological terminology. Even this problem may be solved’ 
gradually if we try hard and make efforts to read, re-read, and interpret 
intensively. 
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Where and When as Metaphysical 


Prerequisites for Creation in Ambiguum 10 


Pascal Mueller-Jourdan 


What I would like to present here is not a complete and definitive 
theory about the metaphysical status of the creation in the Maximus 
the Confessor’s system, but a sort of status quaestionnis from my own 
research on Maximus’ concepts of physics, mainly in the Ambiguum 
10. I will particularly focus my contribution upon the question of 
space-or-place and time as a sine qua non of the being of beings of all 
the creatures. 

As everyone knows, Maximus establishes a radical gap between the 
uncreated God and all the creatures. But such a radical gap is transcend- 
ed by the divine actions or energeiai which structure and maintain in 
its own right the nature of the created being. 

As everyone knows also, Maximus transforms the Origenist triad 
which explains the present status of corruption of sensible things by the 
sequence of three notions: stasis / kinesis / becoming (i.c., generation), 
in another triad : becoming or generation / kinesis /stasis. By this, Max- 
imus points out a very important aspect of his concept of creation. All 
created realities, sensible and intelligible, are generated, insofar as they 
havea principle. And havinga principle of their own generation, all crea- 
tures are in movement. In the case of Maximus’ system, the movement 
is specific to creatures and, asa result, it has to be considered as universal 
for both sensible and intelligible beings, even if I have to admit that 
movement for intelligible as stable forms of creation is a paradox. 

Given these premises, we can explore the way in which Maximus 
inherits and transforms some of the physical concepts in use by Greek 
commentators on Aristotle. 
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Isuggest that we also accept—along with late antique physicists— 
that the Aristotelian categories of substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, posture, state, action, and passion are not only a mode of 
descriptive analysis and a mode of classification of all sensible phenom- 
ena of nature! but ontological determinations inherent in all realities. 

The Ambiguum 10 is a series of small treatises focusing on the on- 
tological status of created being. In this document, the main preoccu- 
pation of Maximus seems to be to argue that the being of beings, that 
is to say, the being of all created things, is a radically different level of 
reality than the being of the Divine. About God, Maximus clearly adds: 
“... being is derived from him but He is not being. For He is beyond be- 
ing itself, and beyond anything that is said or conceived of him, wheth- 
er simply or in a certain way.” In contrast to the Divine, the created 
being is subject to categorial determinations, which Aristotle called 
logoi. Is it possible to suggest that the concept of logos/logoi, central to 
the Maximian system, depends on Aristotle’s views? We have to answer 
both: yes and no. Yes, because the /ogoi express the "ordo rerum’ visible 
in the sensible world, that is to say, all the aspects which we have to take 
into account in an analysis ofthe sensible, visible, tangible, and contin- 
gent world. No, because, first of all, for late antique physicists as well as 
for Maximus, the /ogoi express the thoughts of the Divine, pre-existing 
in a Logos-One. Such a conception is too Platonic to be attributed to 
Aristotle. Indeed, for Aristotle, the categories are general determina- 
tions only of sensible things, and they are not elevated at the level of the 
intelligible as we shall see for Iamblichus, one of the most inspired com- 
mentators of Aristotle’s categories. 

For Maximus, God contains in Him all of creation in a pre-existing 
logical structure. Let's say simply that this pre-existing structure is unified at 
its higher level of reality in a Logos-one as Maximus said in Ambiguum 7? 


1 “Each uncombined word or expression means one of the following things: what (or 
Substance), how large (that is, Quantity), what sort of thing (that is, Quality), related to what 
(or Relation), where (that is, Place), when (or Time), in what attitude (Posture, Position), how 
circumstanced (State or Condition), how active, what doing (or Action), how passive, what 
suffering (Affection) [Tøv xaté undeulav copmhoxiy Aeyoutvov Exactov rot obolav onualver À 
Moody f| totày f] ذم×‎ Ti Å Tod À rotè Ñ «ela Oo 7] Eyetv T nowi 7| vào xev]; in: Aristotle, Categories 
[1b25-27], H.P.Cooke transl., London, Harvard University Press, Loeb Classical Library, 2002 
(reprinted). 

2 Maximus the Confessor, Amb. 10, PG 91, 1180d, A.Louth trans. 

5 Cf, Amb. 7, PG 91, 1081bc. 
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Let us see now about the topic proposed for my contribution: the 
categories of place-space and time, more precisely, the interrogative cat- 
egories of Where and When [pou/pote] as prerequisites for Creation. 

In Ambiguum 10, Maximus asserts that the categories of Where 
and When mean for the being of each created being that they are nec- 
essarily located in a place, and necessarily and—in a concomitant 
way—in a certain time. But Maximus who accepts this Aristotelian 
theory will do as the late antique physicists have done. Indeed, Maxi- 
mus explicitly agrees that place and time—which are accidental catego- 
ries for Aristotle—clearly become metaphysical prerequisite even for 
the all-powerful category of substance (ousia) as we can read it: 

If none of the beings is free from circumscription, all the beings 

clearly receive in proportion to themselves both the being-when 

and the being-where [n&vva tù övta Sydovert dvahdyws Eavtoig xa 

cà zoré slvat xol rò roð elvan eoe]. Apart from these [categories], 

nothing at all can be [Torey yàp &vev tò mapámav o08£v elvan Suy- 

hoera], neither substance, nor quantity, nor quality, nor relation, 

nor action, nor passion, nor movement, nor habit, nor any other of 

those attributes with which those who know about these things 
delimit the universe.* 


As I have been able to verify from my own research, such a status 
conferred on *being-when" and *being-where" is extremely rare in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. Up to now, I have found only one explicit 
and clear example before Maximus in this tradition, in the commentary 
of Philo of Alexandria on the Decalogue. According to Philo, such a 
thesis is admitted by the philosophy of the Hellenistic period. Philo 
asserts: “For those who have devoted themselves to the doctrines of 
philosophy say that what are called the categories in nature are ten on- 
ly in number—quality, substance, quantity, relation, action, passion, 
possession, condition, and those two without which nothing can exist, 
time and place. [tù dv od dvev <mavta>, xpóvoy xoi torov] Another 
instance of spatio-temporality as a physical prerequisite can be found 
in an anonymous treatise contemporary with Maximus’ works, a trea- 


4 Amb. 10, PG 91, 181b, A.Louth trans. with some corrections. 
5 Philo of Alexandria, De decalogo [30], Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, vol. 4, 
L.Cohn ed., Berlin, Reimer, 1902 (Repr. 1962). 
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tise called Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy; but in this case, there is 
no explicit statement that place and time are a sine qua non for all the 
other categories, nor that they are articulated with them. 

For Maximus, being-where includes several characteristics, such as 
having a spatial limit in a three dimensional extension and having a po- 
sition. Having a position has to be understood in various senses, ex- 
actly as becoming at the right time in a given order. In fact, being-when 
also includes several essential characteristics such as having ordered 
movement and a principle, or a beginning. This theory concludes the 
section of the Ambiguum to called “Proof that everything apart from 
God exists in a place.” Maximus asserts: “But if beings possess being in 
a certain way, and not simply, we will demonstrate it is so by the ‘being- 
where’ because of the position and the limit of the logoi in accordance 
with their own nature [óró tod rod elven did thy Seow kal Té tépas ہق‎ 
en’ adtois katé dúo Aéyav], and it is totally so by the ‘being-when’ 
because of the principle [ré tó noté >۳. evan did THY doyyy].”” 

But Maximus is not explicit about what “position” exactly means 
here. He is no more explicit about what “principle” means in this par- 
ticular context. In the case of the meaning of arché, Maximus seems to 
circumscribe the modality of the When in arguing that the being of 
beings are rooted in a principle and/or a beginningunlike to the Divine 
which alone is without principle (anarchés). 

Usually, in the physics of late antiquity, the concept of position is 
related to the configuration of different parts ina given whole, as well as 
the order, rank or taxis is related to the different stages of the develop- 
ment of a being. The doctrine is well attested by late antique experts on 
physics as we can see in the Corollarium de loco of Simplicius: 

Thus it is very clear that place is concerned with position and with 

things having a posture. For we say that those things are in a place 

which we also say are in a position; and above and below are differ- 
ences of place, viewed in relation to position, justas are right and left 

and in front and behind, That place marks off, measures, and orders 

position can be learnt as follows: we say that each thing has a posture, 
however disordered this may be, but a thing is said to be properly 


See: Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy [16.10-17], L.G Westerink ed., Am- 
sterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co, 1962. 
7 Amb. to, PG, 91, 8od-1181a. 
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positioned when it gains its proper place, just as a thing comes to be 
whenever it reaches being, but is opportune when it comes at the 
right time. So, because place properly positions each part, the head 
is at the top of my body and my feet are at the bottom, and my liver 
is to the right and my heart central. Also the eyes, through which we 
see as we advance, are in front, but the shoulders with which we 
carry burdens are behind. These differences are because of place, just 
as because of time the parts of the embryo are framed one after the 
other, and one age precedes another in proper order? 


So to sum up the traditional doctrine of physics that, I propose, 
Maximus followed, being-where means having a certain position, ac- 
cording its own nature, and it also means having a spatial limit. Being- 
when means essentially having a principle of its own being, consequent- 
ly, being generated, being in movement, and having a beginning of its 
own movement; more clearly, being-when means having a temporal 
limit and so having a certain duration, in essence not being eternal. But, 
being-when means also knowing certain order in its own movement, 
according to the natural development of its own nature. But in the quo- 
tation of Corollarium de loco of Simplicius, we can observe that place 
as well as time are not only passive reference to the well positioned 
things and to the well ordered sequence of a natural movement but the 
cause of such a position and such an order. 

For Maximus, the issue is clear: space and time are physical prereq- 
uisites of all beings affected by the process of generation and corrup- 
tion. This is an obvious characteristic of the contingent world. That 
which is generated begins in time (and/or with time), and “what be- 
gins in time,’ as Sheldon-Williams said nearly fifty years ago, “must be- 
gin somewhere; therefore, place and time are [simultaneously] the sine 
qua non (dv &vev) of contingent being.” 


* Simplicius, Jn Aristotelis physicorum libros octo commentaria |InAristPhys 625.34-626. 
14], H. Diels ed., Berlin, CAG 9, 1882. English translation: Simplicius, Corollaries on Place and 
Time J.O.Urmson transl., London, Duckworth, 1992. 

? Cf, Amb. 10, PG 91, 1164a-1165a, 1176d-1177b. See: P.Mueller-Jourdan, “La nature des 
êtres et le temps. Une lecture byzantine de Timée 38b, PLATO, Journal of the International 
Plato Society 6 (2005), online : http://www.nd.edu/ plato/plato6issue/Mueller-Jourdan, 1.pdf. 

© LP. Sheldon-Williams, “The Greek Christian Tradition from the Cappadocians to 
Maximus and Eriugena, in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philoso- 
phy, A.H. Armstrong ed., Cambridge, 1967, p. 500. 
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From a phenomenological point of view, it is simple to say that 
place and time are required as essential physical prerequisites for con- 
tingent beings. This was the position in Aristotle’s Physics. But, in the 
context of Neoplatonic readings of Aristotle’s Physics, things are quite 
different because reality is no more only sensible but clearly also incor- 
poreal and intelligible. And it is easy to see that, for some of Aristotle’s 
most important commentators in late antiquity, the intelligible realm 
also requires the categories of place and time. Thus the categories of 
Where and When are not only considered in the three-dimensional 
extension of physical objects, but they have to be considered also as ex- 
pressing the metaphysical position and the unextended order of the 
transcendent Forms in their proper domain." 

But before I analyze some aspects of such a promotion of Place and 
Time in the intelligible realm, I would like to say that it is clear that, for 
Maximus, the intelligible realm—and all that is contained in it—is not 
radically separated from the sensible because both issue from and are 
determined by the unique /ogos of Creation.” 

For Maximus, "intelligible" could mean essentially two things. 
First ofall, it could mean the transcendent, universal, stable but gener- 


li See: Sambursky and Pines in their study entitled The Concept of time in Late Neopla- 
tonism. They say about the intellectual time: “The earlier and the later of intellectual time is not 
in motion. Its points, arranged in an order of earlier or later, do not possess the property of flux, 
which makes the future pass into the present and the present into the past, but it is, as it were, a 
static earlier or later, which, moreover, cannot be represented by spatial extension,’ in: S. Sam- 
bursky & S.Pines, The Concept of Time in Late Neoplatonism, Jerusalem, The Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, 1971, p.16. For Neoplatonic physicists, it exists a kind of stable reality 
of time as we can sce in the Corollarium de tempore of Simplicius reporting a section of the lost 
commentary of Iamblichus upon the Timaeus of Plato: “The paradigm exists through all eter- 
nity, but the universe has come to be through all time without end, so that it is both present and 
future. What exists as a pattern in the intelligible exists as an image in what which is generated. 
What is there eternal is here temporal; and that which is in the intelligible is in being now and 
present, that in this world in continuity comes into being without end. The unchangingly self- 
subsistent appears in these regions as past, present and future. What there is undivided is here 
seen as divided. And now the intermediate dual nature of time has become clear; it is intermedi- 
ate between eternity and the heavens, and it is dual insofar as it exists together with and in rela- 
tion to the universe, but it is ordered in relation to eternity; it is set over the one, and is a likeness 
of the other. Such is the clear meaning of the relevant passages of the Timaeus, according to the 
divine Iamblichus.’, in: Simplicius, Corollarium de tempore [794.28-795.3], In Aristotelis physico- 
rum libros octo commentaria, H. Diels ed., quoted from : Simplicius, Corollaries on Place and 
Time, J.O.Urmson trans. (with minor corrections), London, Duckworth, 1992. 

12 See for instance: Myst. 2 [241-248], Ch.Boudignon ed., Turnhout, Brepols, CCSG 69, 
2011 ; Amb, 41, PG 91, 1504d-1312d. 
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ated Forms of the Universe. But “intelligible” could also mean the do- 
main of non-corporeal beings and spiritual entities like angels and all 
the angelic hierarchy. In any case, for Maximus, the “intelligible, having 
a principle/beginning, has to be considered as generated. This is a ma- 
jor difference between Maximus and the Neoplatonists. n 

However, it is not always clear which meaning of “intelligible” is 
intended in Maximus’ works. It depends on the context. For my put- 
poses, I have mainly chosen here the first meaning of “intelligible, that 
is to say, the transcendental and stable Forms of the Universe. But my 
choice is not exclusive. 

If time (chronos) expresses a measure of movement in the sensible 
dimension ofa unique cosmos, perpetuity (4i7) expresses the duration 
and continuity of the intelligible dimension of that unique cosmos. But 
both the sensible dimension and the intelligible dimension ofthe unique 
created world are related to the category of When, as Maximus says in 
his first Century of Theology and Economy of the Incarnation: 

Beginning, middle, and end are characteristics of beings distin- 
guished by time and it can be truly stated that they are also charac- 
teristics of beings comprehended in “perpetuity.” Indeed time, 
which has measured movement, is circumscribed by number, and 
“perpetuity,” which includes in its existence the category of When, 
suffers dimensional extension insofar as it began to be” [6 oiv òè 
ouverivoouuévyy Ex TH Imdpbet Tî mde katnyopíay, mic yet مان‎ 
otac, óc pi Tod elven Ao óv). And if time and “perpetuity” are 
not without principle/beginning, so much are those things which 
are contained in them." 


Thus, for Maximus, the category of When is a universal category 
determining both intelligible and sensible created realities because of 
the universality of movement; when there is movement, it is possible 


13 Other translation: “insofar as it is rooted in the principle of being.” 

14 Maximus the Confessor, Cap. theol. I.s, PG 90, 1085a, trans. G.C. Berthold with minor 
corrections. 

15 “For every kind of being is moved, except the sole cause which is unmoved and tran- 
scends all things [vre yup xtveitot Tù Onwooby Svea, dtya fj póvng kal àxivýtov Kal ontp 
návta alciac]^ in: Amb. 10, PG 91, 117743 “Ifthe movement of things that have come into being 
is of intellectual things, it is intellectual movement, and if it is of sensible things, it is sensible 
movement [T&v yàp yevoy£vov À kino, Hire vontay, vorty, H TE alr, aioyty,]. As is ap- 
parent to those who have examined these things carefully, no creature is by nature unmoved, 
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to measure the movement; if it is possible to measure movement, there 
is time, because time is the measure of movement either circular, se- 
quential, or mixed. And such an assertion is perfectly understandable 
if we agree with the Maximian theory of the concomitance of the uni- 
versal Nature of all created beings, both sensible and intelligible, with 
time; and if we remember that, for Maximus, the /ogoi of time abide 
in God. From the concomitance of Where and When, consequently 
concomitance of place and time, concomitance of position and prin- 
ciple plus order, asserted by both Maximus and the physicists of late 
antiquity, I can add, I think legitimately, that the category of Where 
has to be considered as universal as the category of When: indeed, be- 
ing in a “time” includes necessarily being in a “place” and consequent- 
ly to be ordered and positioned according to the general and divine 
ordo rerum. From which it follows that the /ogoi of place and/or space, 
as well as the /ogoi of time, are in God as a spatiotemporal predetermi- 
nation for all creation which have to come into being. If the /ogo of 
time and the /ogoi of place abide in God, they are present as divine 
thoughts in God prior to creation. I think I can also assert that, after 
creation, When and Where are active as a special form of Divine prov- 
idence that ensures, as Maximus alleges, the permanence, the position, 
the order of all created reality: 

So, too, when they see the permanence, the order and position what 

has come to be, and its manner of being [i.e., of the process ofadjust- 

ing], in accordance with which each being, according to its proper 

form, is preserved unconfused and without any disorder [ore dé tiv 

Stapovyy, thy ce TÉŽ xol Thy Mozy TOY yeyovotw, xol thy dieLaywyhy, 

Kad’ fjv ráåvta Kate TÒ olicelov éxaota eldog otyKev dovyyuta Kal 

ravTéç éhedOepa pupyod]; and the course of the stars proceeding in 

the same way, with no alteration of any kind, and the circle of the 

years proceeding in an orderly manner according to the periodic re- 

turn of the [heavenly bodies] from and to their own place [and tod 


not even those that are inanimate and perceptible by the senses. All movement is either linear, 
circular or spiral, that is it is either simple [linear] or complex [circular or spiral]. If then, com- 
inginto being is understood to precede movement, movement is subsequent to coming into 
being’, in : Amb. 7, PG 91, 1072ab. See also : Aristotle, Physique IV [261b.28], H. Carteron ed. ; 
Simplicius, In Aristotelis physicorum libros octo commentaria (602.22-23 & 603.7-8], H. Diels 
ed. ; In Aristotelis de Caelo commentaria (132. 24-26], J.L. Heiberg ed. 

16 Cf, Amb. yo, PG 91, 16 4ab. 
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tónov], and the equal yearly proportion of nights‏ ہہ cig tov‏ تہ 
and days, with their mutual increase and decrease, taking place ac-‏ 
cording to a measure that is neither too small nor too great, they‏ 
understand that behind everything there is providence, and this they‏ 
acknowledge as God, the fashioner of all.”‏ 


In this way, we can admit with Maximus as with Aristotle's Neo- 
platonic commentators that “place” is not only a physical phenomenon 
but also an active entity, one aspect of the divine energy operating in 
the Universe which gives well-position and natural limit to all created 
realities. And we can admit that “time? considered in the general cat- 
egory of When is not only a physical phenomenon, but an active entity, 
one aspect of the divine energy operating in the Universe and giving to 
all creatures well-ordered development and a becoming at the right 
time in the right place. 

Such a doctrine, which definitely surpasses the limits of physics, 
comes from the radical transformation of a too literal and limited use 
of Aristotelian categories in the sole domain of the sensible world. 
Physicists of late antiquity (inheriting the Platonic readings of Aristo- 
tle’s categories made by Iamblichus) as well as Maximus’ use of those 
same categories tried to apply them to the transcendent and divine re- 
alities, to the divine economy. Such a metaphysical promotion of these 
two small and accidental categories is noticeable in Greek theology 
both pagan and Christian. 

Let us conclude. “Where” and “When” are not only a way to de- 
scribe one of the major characteristics of concrete beings. They are not 
only accidental, not only contingent categories, but also mother cate- 
gories because even the powerful category of substance depends on 
them for its own existence. 

Furthermore, “space” and “time,” in the Maximian system, seem to 
express—in an impressive way—the intramundane action of God, 
what is called Providence. The action of God—which includes the doc- 
trine of the divine energies—marks off, measures and arranges recipro- 
cally all parts of all the wholes; the action of God gives a well-order to 
the sequences of all movement which affects all created entity. 


17 Amb. 10, PG 91, 1176bc; make a comparison with the section of Ambiguum 10 called 
“Contemplation of divine providence’, in: Amb. 10, PG 91, 1188d-1189a. 
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However, there remains an open question. What about those cat- 
egories, as the expression of an active power or energy organizing and 
ordering created realities in regard to divinization, particularly at the 
end of time? If these categories are /ogoi abiding in God, they cannot 
disappear. We have to admit that the present spatio-temporality char- 
acterized by the changing will be surpassed. The Resurrection of Christ 
attests such a surpassing of the current physical limits. 

I would like to suggest that the transfiguration of current spatio- 
temporality will be at the end of time, the ever-moving rest around the 
desirable as we can read in 4d Thalassium :وو‎ 

"Repletion of desire is the ever-moving rest around the desirable of 

the ones who desire [ébeceme St myjpwots £a ty h tepl tò perv TAY 

eprenevov derxlvytos ov&ctc] / ever-moving rest is the continuous 

and never-ending enjoyment of the desirable [detxlvytos 8$ مق‎ 

tatiy f Tob épetol Siyvexne Te xol Adidotatos &móAavotc]:"* 


As we can see, at the end of current time, there will remain a kind 
of spatiality, because of the position of transfigured beings dancing 
around God, and a sort of temporality, because of the never-ending 
movement around the divinity. But this eschatological “space” and “time” 
is issued from the divinization, which confers incorruptibility and de- 
finitive stability on all reality. This radically new and definitive state of 
being is called by Maximus an “ever-well-being.” 


1 Qibal. 59.130-133, C. Laga-C.Steel eds. 
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The Cosmos of the World and the Cosmos 
of the Church: 


St Maximus the Confessor, Modern 
Cosmology, and the Sense of the Universe 


Alexei V. Nesteruk 


Introduction 


St Maximus the Confessor lived his human life fourteen hundred 
years ago. Beinga monk and, as it is thought nowadays, one of the great- 
est thinkers of the Christian East, he lived in a cultural and social envi- 
ronment considerably different from what we have today. Having been 
imbued with the Greek philosophy originating from pre-Christian 
times, he (as well as the Church Fathers before him) must have inher- 
ited the picture ofthe physical world based in the Aristotelean philoso- 
phy and Ptolemy’s (second century BC) astronomy in which the cosmos 
was presented by a system of the heavenly spheres, bearing the moon, 
five planets, and the sun, rotating around their geometrical and onto- 
logical, immovable center with the earth. The cosmos was finite and 
concluded by the sphere of immovable stars, a boundary of the universe, 
beyond which was a mysterious nowhere. We cannot say with certainty 
how much ofthis ancient astronomy was known to Maximus. He prob- 
ably was not concerned too much with knowledge of the world per se, 
for this knowledge, according to him, originated in the senses related to 
the soul, that is to the faculty inferior in comparison with the intellect 
(nous) which deals with "true" knowledge ofthe world, the contempla- 
tion of its underlying and forming principles (/ogo;) referring to God as 
the Creator of this world. In this sense, the cosmos did not have the same 
importance for Maximus as for the pagan philosophers. Correspond- 
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ingly when one invokes the term “cosmology,” “cosmos,” “cosmic vision,’ 


“cosmic liturgy, “Christocentric cosmology, etc., reflecting in the con- 
text of Maximus’ writings that often claimed “cosmic dimension” of 
Greek Patristic or Orthodox theology, these cosmic connotations are 
not that which were meant by the ancient Greek philosophers and cer- 
tainly not by modern physical cosmology. One could suggest, hypo- 
thetically, that Maximus could have been interested in reconciling the 
ancient Greek cosmology with that of the Genesis of the Bible which 
does not have any indication of a spherically structured universe with 
the center at the spherical Earth. However, we cannot find any direct 
references to this in the writings of Maximus; unlike his predecessors 
Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus did not produce his 
own explicit “Hexameron’; it is in a strictly philosophical interest to the 
created world, that Maximus, unlike Basil, did not attempt to reconcile 
the perfectness of the spherical movements of the heavenly entities (as 
taught in Greek philosophy and astronomy) with the Biblical teaching 
of their origination in the finite past. One can add to this that the per- 
ception of the finitude of the spatial dimensions of the natural world 
following from Ptolemaic cosmology must have been complemented by 
the perception of the finitude in duration of the world that followed 
from Biblical teaching. Maximus probably thought of the universe as 
being a few thousands years old since the time it was created. However, 
this cosmographic, or, so to speak, natural finitude was inherent in Max- 
imus’ thought not only because of astronomical ideas and Biblical tradi- 
tion; for Maximus asa philosopher, space and time were finite first of all 
on the grounds of their epistemological understanding as expressions of 
finitude and limitations in general. For example, temporality is a char- 
acteristic of the finite creation related to all things: *...everything is cer- 
tainly in time, since everything that possesses existence after God pos- 
sesses this existence in a certain way and not simply. And therefore they 
are not without beginning, For if we know how something is, we may 
know that it is, but not that it [always] was.’ In other words, the universe 
cannot be infinite in time and space because it was created out of noth- 
ing, so that its hypothetical infinitude would contradict its created na- 
ture. In this sense the notions of infinite space and endless time are con- 
tradictory as being a mixture of that which is supposed be uncreated (the 
infinite) and created (which is always given in rubrics of limited spatial- 
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ity and limited movement [temporality]). Time and space (place) in 
Maximus exist simultaneously and cannot exist without each other: 
there isa common source of their contingent facticity in their otherness. 
Contemporary cosmology would agree on the interlink between space 
and time based in general relativity; however, space and time in physics 
are relational upon created matter whereas in Maximus this relational- 
ity is linked to the conditions of creation in general between the ulti- 
mate causation of the world and its final consummation. In this sense, 
space and time are not only forms of the world's finitude, but also the 
conditions of the Divine presence in the world. 

Modern cosmology would be in a partial agreement with what con- 
cerns the finite past of the universe, whereas the same cosmology asserts 
the indefinite accelerating expansion of the universe in the future. In 
terms of space it is understood that the visible part of the universe is lim- 
ited because of the conditions of observation, but not because of any 
philosophical assumption. Whether or not the universe is spatially infi- 
nite beyond the light cone of the past (visible universe), it remains a 
theoretical conviction. In spite of this conviction, which effectively al- 
lows for the universe to be potentially geometrically infinite, the point 
of view of Maximus can be valid if we restrict ourselves to the epistemo- 
logical finitude which follows from the creaturely nature ofthe universe. 

From what we have said so far it does not follow that Maximus’ 
thought is irrelevant and cannot be engaged with modern cosmology: 
on the contrary the term “cosmology; which is often used in the schol- 
arly studies of Maximus, simply must be carefully elucidated. Cosmol- 
ogy in Maximus is by definition related to the created world as a whole 
and its generic ontological structure, or to the "act" of creation of the 
world out of nothing in which the wholeness of the world is represent- 
ed in an encapsulated form. Cosmology is related to the constitution 
of the created world, for example, as the distinction and difference (di- 
aphora) between the visible and invisible (sensible and intelligible). 
Cosmology in Maximus is realistic in the sense that Maximus does not 
enquire into the conditions of the constitution of the world. From a 
modern philosophical point of view, this cosmology is based on the 
presumption of faith in those realities which are posed as ontological 
ones. The access to the universe is guaranteed by the acceptance of the 
fact of life as that saturated givenness (of the Divine image) which can- 
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not be denied. In other words, a realistic stance in anthropology con- 
notes with a realistic stance in cosmology: anthropology mimics the 
same basic differences in creation and legitimizes, on the grounds of the 
analogy, the process of knowledge and understanding of the universe. 
It is through theological anthropology that the properly Christian di- 
mensions enter cosmological considerations and, vice versa, Christian 
teaching receives its cosmological sense. However, all these aspects of 
the so called “theological cosmology” can be related to cosmology un- 
derstood as the science of the physical universe only to a very limited 
extent. Then it becomes clear that the issue of discussing the legacy of 
Maximus the Confessor in the context of modern cosmology presup- 
poses a different level of enquiry, which brings both Maximus teaching 
and the modern view of the universe to the common “denominator, 
humanity itself, understood not only through its cosmically insignifi- 
cant position portrayed by contemporary cosmology, but through its 
central place in being, that is asa center of disclosure and manifestation 
of the universe originating in its Divine image. 

For hard line scientific cosmologists, any parallelism between phys- 
ical cosmology and the Patristic vision of the universe would seem to be 
a sheer nonsense. One could expect a sceptical or even nihilistic ques- 
tion: what is the purpose of extending the legacy of Maximus the Con- 
fessor through the ages, in particular in relation to modern science, ifhis 
perception of physical reality of the universe was crucially different in 
comparison with that of modern cosmology? Correspondingly, if one 
involves modern scientific discourse in debates with ecclesial theology, 
subjecting the discourse to a theological critique, this may distort the 
sense of science and make the whole debate have no justification and 
value. A possible response to this question is that studying and thinking 
of Maximus in the twenty-first century is not so much studying facts and 
models of physical reality (it was not an objective of the Saint). It is 
rather studying and learning his ways of thought. As was asserted by Fr. 
G. Florovsky, to study the Fathers of the Church is, first of all, to “acquire 
their mind” to learn how to think of the world through the eyes of faith 
in God in order to discover this world as being rooted in God. In other 
words, it is to learn how to see the reality of the world in its intimate link 
to its creator, to approach life in the universe in its God-given integrity 
and communion and to see the presence of that “reality” which is the 
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ultimate source of the very possibility of the universe, to make it palpa- 
ble and having sense in every aspect of the human wonder of the world, 
every scientifically articulated fact. In this sense, the cosmic vision of 
Maximus the Confessor is interesting not in terms of its physical aspects, 
but in terms of its impact on the understanding of divine humanity and 
its central role in disclosure and manifestation of the universe. Maximus’ 
vision of the universe teaches us how to withstand the attacks of the ex- 
terior sense impressions and the lure of the aesthetic artifacts of scien- 
tific theories in order to preserve our human dignity, to preserve human- 
ity at all costs and not be swallowed by the immensities of the “beautiful 
universe,’ or, as it was said by G. Marcel in the middle of the twentieth 
century, not to be crushed under the weight of astronomical facts. 
Contemporary scientific vision of reality condemns humanity to 
physical slavery, its consubstantiality to the tiny portion of the mate- 
rial stuff in the universe. In this sense, physics is immanent and monis- 
tic: it chains us to the world and its necessities which follow from phys- 
ical laws. It disregards (as being unable to deal with) those dimensions 
of personal existence which deviate from the phenomenality of objects. 
The value of Maximus’ thought comes from the exactly opposite move: 
he teaches us how to transcend this phenomenality. When we say “tran- 
scend” it does not mean that we pass over the universe, leave it behind, 
and aspire to God, the transcendent. “To transcend” in this case means 
to preserve our difference from within the universe, to retain person- 
hood and our divine image even in those conditions, when science po- 
sitions us in the universe as “virtually non-existent, dust.” “To tran- 
scend” means to be able, while studying the universe, to develop deep- 
ly the “inner kingdom,” the immensities of the human heart, which, 
being conditioned by the necessities of embodiment in the universe, 
still retain the faculty of communion with the source and giver of life. 
In this sense, the cosmic vision of Maximus the Confessor is never dat- 
ed or outdated, because it teaches us how to increase our faith in God 
through studying the universe and then transcending it. This latter 
thought corresponds to a phenomenological attitude to cosmology, 
namely that cosmology speaks not only about outer physical realities. 
Its theories attest to the structures of human subjectivity, that is to the 
structures of disclosure and manifestation which reflect the search of 
humanity for the sense of its own existence. It is through this search 
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that cosmology advances the sense of personhood as a radically differ- 
ent state of being, different from all non-hypostatic entities which cos- 
mology predicates. It is through this ever unfolded sense of person- 
hood that the reality of the Divine Personhood manifests itself with an 
ever unceasing force. 

Before we proceed to the heart of this paper we must elucidate a 
theological issue related to the so called “garments of skin,’ that is to the 
human condition after the Biblically understood Fall. One must be 
clear from the beginning that all aspects of human activity, including 
exploring and learning of the universe, are related to the postlapsarian 
condition. Correspondingly, our sense of reality of the universe and our 
place in it is affected by that obscurity which had been imposed after 
the Fall on the initial human faculties (made in the image of God). Ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Church, before the Fall it was the unity 
between man and the universe through which the universe was to fol- 
low man to its “end; analytically described by Maximus in Ambigua 41 
as the overcoming of divisions (diairesis) in creation. Man's transgres- 
sion set nature off course, making it develop in enclosure with itself, 
isolated and blind, devoid of any żelos and doomed to futility. Matter 
was deprived of its development towards the spirit; it stopped being 
humanised and being subjected to transfiguration. Humanity did not 
change its place in creation, but it did change its relation with creation 
and hence its perception and understanding of the created universe, its 
sense and meaning as related to the task of mediation which was hand- 
ed to man and which he did not fulfil. What is characteristic for the 
present condition is not only related to deceptive desires and passions, 
as the Church teaches us, but that the very process of learning of the 
external world is the direct consequence of this condition as the neces- 
sity of adaptation and biological survival as well as a still archetypically 
present, but obscured, desire to grasp the sense of humanity in the uni- 
verse. Maximus refers to that initial “wisdom” granted to man whose 
loss led to the demands of scholarship and learning, And the learning 
itself is the result that there appeared between man and God some ob- 
stacle, some division which, in order to be overcome, must be studied. 
The very process of learning of the world is treated by Maximus as the 
loss of superiority, lordship of man over creation. This leads humanity 
to see the universe in the image of its own moral decline, so that man 
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builds the world in its own image. Theologically speaking, the learning 

activities which are pursued by the sciences represent the content of 
what is meant by the garments of skin. This, nevertheless, does not di- 

minish the positive aspects of the garments of skin for they were grant- 

ed to man after the Fall with the purpose not only of physical survival, 

but of the recreation and renewal of those obscured aspects of being 
created “in the image of God,” which were not destroyed and did not 

perish entirely. God did not strip man of his reason, as a manifestation 

of dominion over creation, and it is through the empirical and theo- 

retical acquisition of the outer reality, that is through knowledge and 
scientific practices, that the world was shaped in a coherent image of 
the cosmos. However, the most important and constructive positive us- 
age of the human condition in the garments of skin comes from the 
inherent possibility to search through the world in flux and mutability 
for the permanent good and the foundation of the world, that is, as we 
said before, to preserve an essential dimension of the human condition 
to transcend the world, that is to resist being spiritually supressed by 
the immensities of the universe through which cosmology portrays 
man as its speck of dust, to retain in humanity its difference from the 
world, its centrality to creation through that archetypical memory of 
the initial communion with God. 

This gives another insight in making our discussion relevant: for it 
is through the eyes of Maximus the Confessor, that we can look at the 
sense of cosmological theories, not only as related to the physical real- 
ity involved in the constant flux and decay, but as those elements of 
instability and disorder, causing anxiety and despair in some human 
hearts dressed in the “garments of skin” which advance them back to 
the archetypical state, that is towards that which is beyond it, to that 
which, in a paradoxically temporal sense, belongs to the age to come. It 
is only through the reversal of the “path of Adam” through spiritual 
insight into the sense of creation, as the process directed to the future, 
that the task of relating the universe to its Creator can be fulfilled. Thus 
only a theological way of bringing together Maximus the Confessor 
and modern cosmology is possible: if we do this, we put ourselves on 
the paths of the “positive” use of the “garments of skin” to recreate that 
impetus which is left latent of the human creation “in the image.” This 
constitutes an unavoidable existential and theological commitment to 
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any dialogue between science and Christianity: the reason to involve 
cosmology in the context of Maximus’ thought is to use this cosmol- 
ogyasa tool in restoring the "image; and thus ascending to God, through 
continuing that work of mediation between divisions in creation (ar- 
ticulated by cosmology), which has been performed by Christ, and 
which is yet to be accomplished by man. 


Creatio ex nibilo in Maximus the Confessor 
and modern cosmology 


There is no need to speak at length about one of the major elements 
of the Christian teaching, namely the affirmation that the world was 
created by God out of nothing. Maximus predecessors Basil the Great 
and Augustine asserted this differently. Basil the Great, in his Hexaem- 
eron made a distinction between creation of the intelligible world with 
no temporal flux and no spatial dimension, and the creation of the vis- 
ible universe together with “the succession of time, for ever passing on 
and passing away and never stopping in its course.” Basil asserts that the 
meaning of the Biblical phrase “In the beginning God created” must be 
understood as “in the beginning of time.” That is, God created the visible 
world together with time, and it was the beginning of time in the visible 
world. In order to articulate the atemporal nature of “the beginning of 
the world,” and to remove any causation at the beginning in terms of 
time-series, Basil affirms that “the beginning, in effect, is indivisible and 
instantaneous...the beginning of time is not yet time and not even the 
least particle of it.” Augustine in his Confessions, XI addressed the prob- 
lem of the origin of time directly, affirming similarly to Basil that: “The 
way, God, in which you made heaven and earth was not that you made 
them either in heaven or on earth....Nor did you make the universe with- 
in the framework of the universe. There was nowhere for it to be made 
before it was brought into existence.’ The last sentence is a proper theo- 
logical reaction to any cosmology wich postulates preexistent time or 
space in which the visible universe originates. Augustine asserts that the 
universe was not created by God in time, but was created with time. Au- 
gustine affirmed the creation of the universe and time within it as the 
only consistent expression of the Christian affirmation of creatio ex ni- 
hilo. The nibilo could not be something: it could not have any attributes 
of created things; it must be an absolute philosophical no-thing. 
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Maximus the Confessor, following his predecessors, repeats that the 
world was created out of nothing because of God's will and goodness, by 
his Wisdom and Logos. But in Maximus the createdness of the word im- 
plies its non-eternity and consequently its beginning in time. However, 
in spite of that, this beginning in time can be understood only from with- 
in the already created world (according to Augustine this cannot be a 
"beginning" as if it would be seen outside the world), Maximus presses 
this point by pointing to a difficulty which can arise. Let us read a passage 
from his Centuries on Charity 4.3: "God, who is eternally Creator, creates 
when He wills by His consubstantial Word and Spirit, because of His 
infinite goodness.” This is a general statement which does not raise any 
questions because this is a matter of religious conviction. Then Maximus 
anticipates a polemical question on details of this creation of the world: 
“Nor must you object: Why did He create at a certain time since He was 
always good?” Here the question is formulated from within those catego- 
ries of sequence and time which pertain to the already created world. 
Indeed, if the creation of the world happened several thousand years ago 
measured by the created time, why this age of the world is such as it is; in 
other words, can we enquire into the nature of this age’s contingent fac- 
ticity as it is contemplated from within creation? Maximus gives a char- 
acteristic response— “no”: "Ihe unsearchable wisdom of the infinite es- 
sence does not fall under human knowledge.” It is impossible to tran- 
scend the boundaries of the created and to enquire into its facticity on 
the grounds of the impossibility of knowing the divine volitions and in- 
tentions; creation remains a divine mystery connected with divine prov- 
idence. This response has general apophatic overtones related to the un- 
knowability of God. However, if one carefully looks into the structure of 
the question to which Maximus attempts to respond, one finds that the 
very formulation of the question implies a possibility to treat the creation 
of the world as if it is embedded into a preexistent background of space 
and time from within which one can “look” at the creation and ask a 
question on the specificity of this or that “moment” of its happening in 
the preexistent scheme of things, Certainly one could refer to Augustine's 
ways of responding simply pointing to the fact that before the world was 
created no preexistent entities such as all-embracing space or time could 
exist. Such an Augustinian response would be too general and requires 
explication in contemporary setting. Indeed to ask why creation “now” 
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(six thousand years ago) but not later or before, would imply the possibil- 
ity of approaching the creation in the objective scheme of things, that is 
to position it as an “event” which could be constituted in rubrics of 
thought as something external to it. However this logic is futile, for every 
act of such an interrogation, that is the very question formulated by Max- 
imus, presupposes already that it takes place in the rubrics of the created. 

The beginning of the world and its created temporality can be 
grasped from within the world, so that this beginning is the constituted 
beginning from within the world. However no constitution or objectiv- 
ization of this beginning is possible from beyond the world, because this 
“beyond the world” is not an “object” but rather the condition of the very 
possibility of the world to be manifested /o as articulated by man. In this 
sense, the beginning of the universe is the limiting point of human con- 
sciousness attempting to grasp the facticity of the world. What has been 
formulated by Maximus as a paradox (which has its own predecessors) 
has relevance to contemporary thought in philosophy and cosmology, 
which has not only an abstract, but methodological significance. 

The situation, with the uncertainty of the “when” of creation of the 
world, can indeed be paralleled with contemporary cosmology very eas- 
ily. The question, formally, is about the impossibility of physics to give 
account of the initial conditions for those dynamical laws which drive 
matter and space of the universe. The dichotomy between the laws of 
evolution of the universe and the initial conditions which fix a specific 
outcome of these laws (which is manifested in an actual display of the 
visible universe) acquires some unique features in cosmology. Since we 
can speculate on the nature of these conditions only from within our 
universe by extrapolating backward the properties of the observable uni- 
verse, the “knowledge” of the initial conditions thus achieved does not 
tell us anything about the genuine nature of these conditions, as if there 
were special physical laws responsible for these conditions, separated 
from us in the past and not being similar to laws of dynamics. Being 
bounded by the universe in which we live, we cannot know the “laws” 
of the initial conditions of the universe as if they could be attested from 
beyond the universe. In this respect, the ideal variant for cosmologists 
wishing to describe the creation of matter in the universe (not space and 
time) would be to construct an initial state such that the total energy of 
matter would be equal to zero, and this requirement would be a meta- 
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law, imposed on the matter of the future universe in the preexistent space 
and time. This kind of a model was offered by Tryon, and it was care- 
fully interpreted later from a philosophical point of view by Isham. The 
major feature of this model is that the universe originates in preexistent 
space and time as a result of a fluctuation of the physical vacuum (a 
physical state of quantum matter in which the values of all observables 
of particles are zero). Geometrically, the development of the universe 
can be presented as a future light cone, whose apex is positioned com- 
pletely arbitrarily in preexistent space and time. 

It is exactly this arbitrariness of the “place” and “moment” of orig- 
ination of the visible universe in the background of the preexistent 
space and time which constitutes a philosophical difficulty similar to 
that of Maximus: it is impossible to specify and justify why the universe 
originated at a specific point of space and time. In this theory, the spon- 
taneous creation of the universe could occur anywhere and at any mo- 
ment of time of preexistent space and time. (This means that a variety 
of different universes could originate at different locations of the pre- 
existent space-time, driving cosmology to face a serious problem of the 
mutual influence of different universes. See Fig. 1) 
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Fig. 1 indeterminacy of “creation” of the universe 
Y in cosmology with preexistent space and tíme 


There is no need to argue that this kind of model has nothing to 
do with creation out of nothing in a theological sense, for space, time, 
the meta-law, and the quantum vacuum are all assumed to be preexis- 
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tent. It is reasonable to talk about the temporal origination of the mate- 


rial universe rather than about its creation out of nothing. 

The logical difficulty of models with preexistent space and time is 
connected with our inability to locate the moment of time when the 
universe originated, from outside, by transcending beyond the universe 
itself, into its imaginable preexistent “before.” We can argue about the 
beginning of time within the visible universe by extrapolating its expan- 
sion backward in time. But this will never allow one to claim scientifi- 
cally that there either was or was not preexistent time “before” our 
universe came into existence, The situation was described by Kant in 
terms of his first cosmological antinomy as a logical tension between 
thesis, that the world has a beginning in time and is also limited as re- 
gards space, and antithesis, that the world has no beginning and no 
limits in space; it is infinite as regards both time and space. - 

In modern terms, the thesis corresponds to the view that the uni- 
verse as we know it is unique, and the Big Bangisan absolute beginning 
of the universe, as well as time and space. There are no reasonable argu- 
ments about the existence of anything beyond our universe and “prior” 
to the Big Bang; the latter is the absolute beginning of being. Any at- 
tempt to speculate about “outside” and “before” the universe, would 
be, in the spirit of Kantian philosophy, an ambitious attempt of the 
reason to depart from the empirical series of causation, corresponding 
to the visible universe, towards purely intelligible series which do not 
have the same ontological significance. 

The antithesis corresponds to the model of the universe with all- 
encompassing, preexistent infinite time and space, where the visible uni- 
verse is one particular realization ofa potentially infinite number of uni- 

. verses, corresponding to different initial conditions at different moments 
of preexistent time. Because of the impossibility of locating the point of 
origination of our universe in the preexistent time and hence of making 
this point special, one cannot claim that there is no time and space be- 
yond the visible universe. It can originate at any moment of preexistent 
time so that there could be, potentially, an infinite time before the visible 
universe came into being. (Here is the problem addressed by Maximus in 
case one asked “Why did God create recently and not sooner?") 

The antinomy which arises in any cosmology with preexistent space 
and time can be considered from a different perspective, without any ref- 
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erence to space and time, which brings us even closer to the thinking of 
Maximus the Confessor. For example, the thesis can be treated as the af- 
firmation that the visible universe is unique and finite as regards space and 
time, whereas the antithesis as that the visible universe, being finite in 
terms of its temporal past, is one particular representative out of the en- 
semble ofuniverses with different boundary conditions (corresponding in 
the previous logic to different moments of their origination in preexistent 
time). The plurality of different boundary conditions corresponds to the 
logical multitude ofa Platonic-like kind, so that the antinomial nature of 
any predication on the uniqueness or not of these conditions becomes 
evident because the ontological status of that which is predicated in thesis 
and antithesis is different: while with respect to the visible universe we can 
make an empirical inference, an assumption that there is the ensemble of 
universes, which we cannot verify empirically, requires an intellectual in- 
ference, that is the reference to the realm of the intelligible. In this case the 
whole meaning of the antinomy reveals itself as predication about two 
ontologically distinct realities, that is the empirical visible universe and the 
Platonic-like ensemble of the universes, If we extrapolate this reasoning 
back to the problems, discussed by Maximus the Confessor, the question 
posed by him in the Centuries on Charity 4.3 must be transformed in such 
a way that the temporal aspect of the specificity of the creation of the 
world is replaced by the aspect of “choice” of this particular world out of 
many potential possible worlds, namely “Why did God choose to create 
this world but not the other?” (See Fig. 2) 
To tackle this issue Maximus introduced different arguments. 


The problem of “why creation now, 

not later?” is replaced by the problem 
of choice: why this [our} universe, 
not the other? 






Intelligible 
universes 





Fig. 2 Ensemble of Intelligible unlverses with different 
initial [boundary] conditions 
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The Origin of the Universe and the /ogoi of Creation 


In Ambigua 7 Maximus states that “the /ogoi of all things known by 
God before their creation are securely fixed in God.... Yet all these things, 
things present and things to come, have not been brought into being 
contemporaneously with their being known by God; rather each was cre- 
ated in appropriate way according to its /ogos at the proper time according 
to the wisdom of the maker..." He makes a distinction between knowl- 
edge of things by God in their /ogo and their actual coming into being. 
Knowledge of things even if they are known eternally does not imply the 
necessity of their existence as created. There is an ontological incommen- 
surability between things known by Godas potentially existent and those 
which were brought into being. fone applies this thought to the universe 
as a whole, one can suggest that the knowledge by God of this universe 
with a potential to become created does not necessarily imply its creation. 
‘There isa gap in the necessitation between knowledge and actual creation 
which is based, according to Maximus, in the Divine wisdom and will 
and which not only brings all things from the created world into exis- 
tence at their proper time, but ultimately brings the actually existing 
world as a whole into existence. The words of Maximus related to the 
wisdom of the Creator with regard to the “determination” of a proper 
moment of creation can be, by a matter of philosophical suggestion, ap- 
plied to the “determination of the choice” of the world as such, or, in 
terms of contemporary cosmological phraseology, the choice of the 
world with those boundary conditions which led to the actual display of 
the universe. Then the question is: “Could God know not only of this 
world which he has actually created, but other potential worlds which 
either have not been created at all, or have been created in a different 
mode of being?” If the answer is yes, then we must suppose that just as 
God applied his wisdom for creating this world, He must have been wise 
in not creating other worlds, or creating them in a different mode of be- 
ing. Obviously this wisdom must reveal itself through God's will to make 
a choice in the actual creation of this world. Correspondingly, all other 
worlds, being only potential possibilities either remained as they were or 
they were implanted in the whole creation through a different represen- 
tation, for example, as intelligible entities with their /ogo being such that 
these intelligible worlds are not destined to acquire any corporeal shape, 
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remaining only the images and prints of the divine wisdom not through 
empirical gaze, but through an intellectual search and contemplation. In 
this sense, the very idea of the variety of the “boundary” conditions for 
the created world manifests itself as a pointer, paradeigmata, toward the 
divine wisdom which can be detected through the contemplation of 
things in this universe. If our way of extrapolating Maximus’ thought 
is correct, then it relieves us from the uncertainty of creation related to 
the allegedly preexistent time and makes the problem of temporal be- 
ginning transformed toward the problem of the ontological distinc- 
tion, separation, or extension (diastema) between God and the world. 
This transformation allows one to look at the distinction and differen- 
tiation between God and the universe in terms of a definite structure, 
namely in terms of the difference between that world which has its 
corporeal representation and those potential worlds which do not have 
such a representation, remaining no more then intelligible traces of that 
which could be known by God, but not created in the corporeal form. 
Here we come to a question of the basic ontological difference in the 
actually created world, the basic diaphora in creation which is treated 
as a constitutive element of creatio ex nibilo. 

Onecan suggest that the ultimate objective of Maximus was to pro- 
vide a logical and philosophical argument that the world has a temporal 
beginning in the sense that itis not eternal and hence incommensurable 
with God on the grounds of an ontological difference between its cor- 
ruptible and transient parts, as well as its totality, and that which is by 
definition, eternal, immutable, and incorruptible. The fact that the 
world’s parts are subject to temporal flux and decay is part of the mun- 
dane experience. The question of the temporality and decay of the world 
as a whole is much more problematic. Everything depends on how this 
wholeness is understood: if it is just an additive something comprised of 
the parts, then the criteria of the finitude and created temporality can 
be applied to the world as well. However there is a difficulty, which is 
well understood in modern cosmology, that one cannot speak about the 
universe as a whole as being in space and time and hence as subject to 
the same constitutional synthesis which is applied to separate physical 
objects. In this sense, the universe as a whole is not in space and time. 

However this does not remove the problem of its sufficient foundation. 
If this universe as a whole is not eternal (in terms of immanent time), 
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then it has a "transcendent beginning" which rather implies a logical 
origination, or as dependence upon something which is absolutely nec- 
essary and eternal as immutable. In this case, the question of the “begin- 
ning of the world” becomes a question of its contingency upon the 
trans-worldly, upon something other in an ontological sense. In oth- 
er words, even if cosmology would pronounce that the world is eter- 
nal as evolving indefinitely in terms of the immanent time, this eter- 
nity as an endless temporal flux has a different ontological status in 
comparison with the transworldly eternity understood as absolutely 
necessary being. 

Here we come to an interesting point about the wholeness of the 
universe. For Maximus, the whole or the totality of the universe was 
not of the same ontological order as the parts of the universe (Mysta- 
gogy 1). In his time, when physics applied to the whole visible universe 
did not exist, it was natural to suspect that the decoherent and chaotic 
parts in the created order are brought to the unity by the supreme prin- 
ciple of harmony and beauty, which is God himself. This was the point 
of view of Athanasius of Alexandria before Maximus, as well as that of 
Maximus himself. Nowadays, cosmology presents the whole of the vis- 
ible display of the universe as ordered and structured due to the physi- 
cal laws which act across the universe, including its remote past. Cor- 
respondingly, the wholeness of the universe is understood as its parts 
being held together by the forces of nature. There still remains a ques- 
tion on the origin of these laws: some suggestions point to the bound- 
ary conditions of the universe which are responsible for this order and 
which are not accessible to their empirical determination. Ultimately 
this means that the totality of the universe refers to a kind of “begin- 
ning = boundary” which “separates” this universe from that which is 
“beyond” it in an ontological sense, as contingent upon “that” beyond. 
Modern cosmology asserts the totality of the universe not as a sum to- 
tal of its parts, but as that unique remote state in the past of the universe 
which is treated as the originary origin of the universe, the so called Big 
Bang. One can responsibly think of the totality of the universe only 
through the notion of the Big Bang, because it is only in the vicinity of 
the Big Bang one could potentially have access to the universe in its en- 
tirety: the visible part of the universe comprises only a tiny part of the 
universe as a whole, physically relating to it only through the common 
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origin in the Big Bang. Graphically this can be illustrated with the help 
of a diagram where the visible universe is indicated by the onion-like 
curve, whereas the rest of the circle is that universe which is invisible to 
us (see Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3 The unity of the universe as generated from the Big Bang 


The center of this diagram symbolizes the Big Bang and the concen- 
tric circles the universe as a whole corresponding to different cosmic 
times. The unity of the universe for every moment of time is guaranteed 
by its procession from the original Big Bang state. However we, being 
contingently positioned in the universe, can potentially have access to 
this totality only in the Big Bang, that is in the remote past. Thus, accord- 
ing to contemporary cosmology, the totality of the universe in the sense 
implied by Maximus (that is, this totality is not of the same ontological 
order as things of the universe) is encapsulated in the Big Bang, which is 
an intelligible construct (together with the universe as a whole) rather 
than anything empirically accessible. One can conclude that the evolu- 
tionary universe with the finitude pertaining to it, such as temporal flux 
and decay, points to the original state beyond which physics is problem- 
atic, This entails a conclusion that the totality of the universe in its con- 
tingent formation refers to its otherness, which in scientific cosmology 
(not in theology), can mean not the transworldly foundation, but an 
ontologically different (but created), iztelligible unity, which is invoked 
by theoretical scientists. In this sense, epistemologically, the wholeness of 
the world is not in the physical world per se, but in the intelligible world, 
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which, however, can be grasped through the observation of things em- 


pirical. Where this intelligible unity comes from and why it is possible to 
detect it at all, chese questions can be answered by reference to Maximus; 
according to him, the principle of unity in totality explicates to some ex- 
tent the content of that to which he refers as Jogo of creation. 

In brief, the /ogoi of natural created beings, which are the forming 
principles and ideas of the sensible and intelligible things, on the one 
hand, are apprehended as existing through the links with their com- 
mon source, that is the Divine Logos; on the other hand, the same logoi 
can be considered with respect to the world which is constituted by 
them. The whole created world is seen then as manifesting the different 
intensities (condensations) of the incarnation of the Logos, which is 
mysteriously hidden in His /ogo under the surface of the created being. 
The /ogoi have a complex relationship to the Logos of God and to the 
created world. On the one hand, according to Maximus the logoi are 
preexistent in God; on the other hand, God called them to realization 
in concrete creation to show forth the continual presence the Logos in 
Creation. One can assert that the /ogoi are both transcendent to and im- 
manent with the created world; as immanent they manifest the divine 
intentions and principles of every single nature, that is, of every object, 
thing, law, and their intelligible image; they manifest the existential 
purpose of every thing they materialize in the created order, but they are 
not themselves created. In other words, their “material” manifestations 
through sensible things and their intelligible images do not condition 
them from within the creation; for they have the ground of their im- 
manent manifestations in the transcendent Logos. The /ogoi do not 
dissolve the Logos, and their unity in the Logos does not eliminate 
their individuality. The /ogoi are thus neither identical with the essence 
of God, nor with the empirical forms of existence of the things of the 
created world. Maximus invokes a geometrical analogy (used before 
him by Proclus, Plotinus and Dionysius the Areopagite), that of the 
radii and the centre of a circle, in order to describe the relationship be- 
tween the Logos, Who is the center of a circle, and the logoi which rep- 
resent the radii of the circle, originating from the center and terminat- 
ing on the boundary of a circle, which imitates the created realm. 

Now, coming back to the issue of the totality of the universe, one 
can give an interpretation of the cosmological diagram in Fig. 3, com- 
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bining it with the graphical presentation of the /ogo; by Maximus men- 
tioned above. On the one hand, seen from within the created universe, 
the principle of unity of this universe can be referred to the Big Bang as 
that originary origin which gives rise to all states of the physical uni- 
verse afterwards. The radii at this diagram originate at the original sin- 
gularity of the Big Bang and terminate at the circumference which de- 
notes the present day state of the universe as a whole. The wholeness of 
the universe represented by the set of circles in this diagram manifest 
itself as an intelligible “object” (a construct) which is accessible only 
through intellectual intuition because there is no empirical access to 
the universe outside of the past light cone. In different words, it can be 
said that the universe as a whole is enhypostasized by us, whereas the 
physical unity of the universe had been in existence only in its past, that 
is in the Big Bang. From the point of view of observations even this re- 
mains no more than a hypothetical possibility because the universe was 
hot and nontransparent before a certain early age (300-400 thousand 
years after the Big Bang) so that at the present stage of knowledge the 
“empirical access” to the past of the universe is possible only through 
experiments based on fundamental particle theories. The Jogos of the 
unity and totality of the universe can thus manifest itself either through 
a causal connection of the visible universe and the rest of its totality at 
the Big Bang, or through intelligible causality of the present-day visible 
universe to the allegedly existing overall totality of the universe (be- 
yond the visible), The contemplation and intellection of the universe 
as a whole lead the human mind to a split in its representation into its 
physical part and an intelligible counterpart, revealing that which Max- 
imus the Confessor called the basic diaphora in creation, namely the 
difference between the realm of sensible and intelligible. 

Cosmology of the Big Bang predicts the multitude of causally dis- 
connected regions in the universe. This causal disconnectedness can be 
interpreted as the initial disordering of the universe related to its being 
created out of nothing, that nothing which does not have any princi- 
ples of order. However, there is still one ordering principle which unites 
all causally disconnected parts of the universe, namely the principle 
that all these parts have a common origin. The principle of this origin, 
its Jogos, being a principle by definition, must have its explication and, 
at least, an outward formulation. Thus cosmology of the universe as a 
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whole needs this principle to be spelled out; it pronounces it as the cos- 


mological principle, that is the principle of the uniformity of the uni- 
verse: the universe as a whole, to be physically comprehensible and 
explicable, must look the same at large scales from all possible hypo- 
thetical places in the universe which are not accessible to human ob- 
servers. Thus we see that the Zgos of creation of the universe receives its 
further elucidation as the principle of explicability of the universe by 
human beings. But this principle of rationality of the universe is gener- 
ated by the Logos of God through Whom and by Whom this universe 
is created. The elucidation of what is meant by the /ogos of creation 
through the cosmological principle does not entail that this logos is 
known in the sense of Maximus. One can account, for example, neither 
for the facticity of this principle as such, nor for the contingent factic- 
ity of the universe. Still, there is at least a twofold elucidation of this 
logos: the constitutive difference in creation between what is visible and 
what is not, brought to their mutual unity in knowledge through the 
cosmological principle of homogeneity in the created order. 

Now one can combine the cosmological diagram (Fig. 3) with the 


graphical presentation of the /ogoi by Maximus, extending it to three - 


dimensions where the vertical dimension corresponds to the tran- 
sworldly foundation of the universe (see Fig. 4). 


The Logos and logoi in 
Maximus the Confessor 





Fig. 4 From theogenlc uniformity of the universe to 
its cosmographic uniformity 


On the one hand the vertical dimension links the original point of 
the universe (the Big Bang) with the Logos of God by whom and through 


whom the visible universe (as wellas the non-observable and invisible) was 
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brought into being. This vertical link can be associated with the /ogos of 
creation, related to the universe as we understand it. However the presence 
of the /ogoi is not restricted only to the Big Bang. The universe as a whole 
(including the visible one) is supported and sustained by the ogo/ in all 
aspects of its existence, so that the /ogoi proceed from the Logos to all 
other points of the universe (the boundary of a circle) at present. In this 
sense, the meaning of the cosmological principle as the equivalence of all 
points on the circumference at present time can be interpreted as a theo- 
genic uniformity related to the presence of the /ogo; in all potentially pos- 
sible points of the universe. The /ogos of creation receives its further for- 
mulation as a principle of theogenic uniformity of the universe. The ques- 
tion of on what grounds cosmology can proceed from the theogenic uni- 
formity to the cosmographic uniformity (cosmological principle) relates 
to the nature of how the Divine image in human subjectivity (perceiving 
thetheogenicuniformity) cascades towards its appropriation ofthe exter- 
nal world imposing the principle of uniformity upon it. The temporal 
beginningofthe created universe in this diagram means that the Big Bang 
itself was not in place on the same ontological level as it is for the Logos: 
the appearance of the original point in the diagram implies the appearance 
together with it of the whole plane of creation which corresponds to two 
dimensions of this diagram. However, it is quite difficult to express graph- 
ically the ontological “non-simultaneity” of the universe and the Logos. 
The important conclusion from this discussion is that modern cos- 
mology, in spite of all its attempts to predicate the initial state of the 
universe through the theories of the Big Bang, comes to the same con- 
clusion which was grasped by Maximus long before, namely that the 
“original” state of the universe which symbolizes its unity, identity, and 
totality cannot be defined in immanent terms; it requires a founding 
principle which explicates the /ogos of creation of the universe, the prin- 
ciple which can be formulated in Maximus’ words as “the whole of cre- 
ation admits of one and the same undiscriminated /ogos, as having not 
been before it is,” or, “the divine principle which holds the entire cre- 
ation together is that it should have non-being as the ground of its be- 
ing,” This helps to give the discursive explanation for what it means to 
detect the presence of the /ogos of creation from within the created realm: 
namely to establish the understanding that every created object, be it 
intelligible or sensible, is theogenically uniform; that is, it has one and 
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the same transcendent ground of its existence in its nonexistence (non- 
being) or, in different words, in its otherness. It is this theogenic unifor- 
mity which cascades, in cosmology, to the cosmographic uniformity, 
Modern cosmology is unanimous in that the Big Bang was an event 
in the past which is extraordinary and antecedently efficacious with re- 
spect to all possible events that happened in the universe since then, This 
exceptional event, predicted theoretically and having some observation- 
al consequences tests the limits of the physical sciences. Physics which 
has been discovered on the planet earth in a relatively short historical 
period can be applied only up to this ultimate boundary in the past of 
the universe beyond which any serious scientific claim is impossible, In 
spite of the obvious fact that there is no evidence to claim that this event 
can be directly associated with creatio ex nibilo, its theoretical prediction 
at least sheds light on some constitutive elements of creatio ex nibilo, 
which explicate the logos of creation of the universe. We intentionally 
avoid any talk about the "explanation" ofthe creation ofthe universe out 
of nothing; instead we speak ofthe detection ofthe logos of creation, the 
logos of that originary state in the visible universe with respect to which 
human comprehension experiences a full stop. Now, however, the im-- 
portant thing to realize is that the detection of this logos contains in itself 
a movement of human thought in two opposite directions: on the one 
hand the detection of the logos takes place through the contemplation 
of the universe through scientific advance as a process directed to the 
future. On the other hand, an attempt to detect the /ogos through the 
advancement of the theory of the original past of the universe positions 
the intended material pole of cosmological explanation as being in the 
temporal past of the world. In other words, the explication of the logos 
of creation of the universe as related to its past becomes the ze/os of cos- 
mological explanation, To understand the cosmos and make it fully “hu- 
manized” in the sense of Maximus’ makro-anthropos idea, one must un- 
derstand its origination, those constitutive elements in creation which 
point to the /ogos of creation of the universe, One can reiterate this by 
saying that when Maximus appeals in the natural attitude of conscious- 
ness to the idea of the /ogos of creation, he implies that the unfolding of 
the sense of this /ogos, its mental and linguistic explication (through or 
with the help of natural contemplation) is a dynamic process which is 
always directed to the future, but whose ultimate goal is to understand 
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the sense of the creation of the world either in the sense of the temporal 
past or in the sense of the ontological otherness with respect to God. 
Since the creation of the world in Maximus was based in the divine wis- 
dom and will, the detection of the presence of the logos of creation 
through cosmological theories ultimately points towards the wisdom 
and will of God which are hidden in creation. The zelos which pertains 
to the human ascent to the Divine as overcoming obstacles in grasping 
the unity of creation and God and which, according to Maximus, is des- 
tined to transfigure the whole universe, becomes in cosmology the zelos 
of cosmological explanation, that is an ultimate unfolding of the sense 
of the universe’s contingent facticity, as well as the contingent facticity 
of human beings. However this ¢e/os can only be fulfilled through the 
reference to the saving economy of the Divine in the created world. This 
brings into our discussion another dimension which makes the issue of 
creation of the world closely connected with the Incarnation of the Lo- 


gos of God in Jesus Christ. 


Humanity in the Universe: the Motive of the Incarnation 


Christian theology asserts the creation of the world out of nothing 
by the Divine wisdom and will. This means that, on the one hand, there 
is no necessary link between the essence of God and the essence of the 
world; on the other hand, the world is created according to that wis- 
dom which makes it possible to fulfil the Divine economy and entails 
that the perennial issue of the contingent facticity of the created world 
must somehow be linked to the divine intentions with respect to this 
world. The contingent facticity of the universe means that its physical 
parameters have specific values: modern cosmology teaches us that the 
physical universe is old (13.7 billion years) and huge (its potentially vis- 
ible size corresponds to 10° cm), Humanity lives in the periphery ofa 
mediocre galaxy among billions and billions of other galaxies, in a me- 
diocre stellar system with the contingent number of planets at one of 
which exists life. The contingency of humanity in the universe means 
that it is because of the spatial and temporal incommensurability be- 
tween the universe and human embodied creatures that there is no 
sense of talking about the cosmographic centrality of the planet Earth. 
[here are specific cosmic conditions which must necessarily be satisfied 
for human beings to be possible in their biological form. These condi- 
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tions tell us not only that we live in a very special planet but that we live 
at a particular temporal era in the universe’s development. This era is 
characterized by two major factors: the availability of the physical ma- 
terial (stardust) to form human bodies and particular large-scale pa- 
rameters of expansion of the universe, including the tiny balance be- 
tween the major physical constituents of the universe, which allow us 
to contemplate and observe the visible universe in such a state in order 
to draw conclusions about its evolution and origin in the remote past. 
Thus, in spite of a mediocre position in space, we live in a special era of 
time which is effectively responsible not only for our physical shape but 
also for our ability to learn about the universe and detect the presence 
of the Jogos of creation. Here we come back to the theological question 
posed in the beginning of this paragraph: why was the world created 
by God out of nothing in such a peculiar way in order to have us, that 
is, those who praise God through relating the universe to Him? Re- 
phrased formally, it can amount to a question of the sufficient condi- 
tions for humanity’s existence in the image of God. 

The answer to this question could come from a theological asser- 
tion that God contemplated the creation of the world in the perspective 
of the mystery of Christ, that is, the Incarnation of the Logos of God. 
Seen post-factum, the Incarnation required a human body, a body of 
Jesus, as well as the body of his mother. The existence ofa body is related 
to the specific physical and biological conditions which are necessary for 
their possibility, and, as it is understood in cosmology, the whole struc- 
ture of the observable universe, its spatial and temporal scales, are piv- 
otal for that. Correspondingly, there is a question: does the free creation 
of the world out of love by the Divine Counsel presuppose an element 
of necessity related to the Incarnation of the Logos which was foreseen 
before the creation of the world and which is related to the recapitula- 
tion of humanity in Christ? 

One can conjecture that the structure of the natural world has a 
direct relation to God’s providential activity in the world in order to 
fulfill His plan. This implies that for the Incarnation of God to take 
place on Earth, in the visible universe, this universe must possess some 
features such that the making of man in God’s image, as well as the In- 
carnation of God in human flesh, would be possible. This links the cre- 
ation of the universe and its structure to the phenomenon of man, and 
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the Incarnation articulates this link, making the whole sense of it rather 
hypostatic, that is, being grounded in the will and love of the personal 
God, who transfers the image of His personality to human beings who 
in turn can articulate the universe as being amazingly fashioned in order 
to sustain life. The cosmological anthropic principle which links the 
structure of the universe to the conditions of biological existence can 
then receive its theological generalization as that principle which links 
the structure of space-time and matter of the entire universe with the 
possibility of the Incarnation. Apart from the physic-biological condi- 
tions for the existence of living beings, this extension touches upon the 
most important aspect in being of humanity related to its being the cen- 
ter of the disclosure and manifestation of the universe from within the 
universe, that is, its further enhypostasisation through knowledge which 
partially explicates the sense of what is meant by the Divine image of © 
man. The Divine image requires not only the human body, but the ar- 
chetype of the hypostasis of Christ. To have knowledge of the universe 
as a whole, humanity must have been endowed with that ability of the 
fully human Jesus Christ to experience the universe as “all in all” through 
Christ the Logos who is fully divine and through whom and by whom 
the universe is created and sustained. Correspondingly, the abovemen- 
tioned extension of the anthropic principle transforms into a theological 
principle of the creation of man in the image of God: the universe must 
have been created in such a way in order to have the conditions for the 
creation of man in the image of God, the conditions which have been 
recapitulated in the Incarnation. However, as we will articulate this be- 
low, humanity is not just the purpose of creation and can be understood 
only in the context of the promise of God for its salvation. 

The reformulation of the cosmological anthropic principle in 
terms of humanity made in the image of God, presupposes that human- 
ity is not treated anymore as a natural microcosm. Rather it acquires a 
different status, related to its personhood, and can be termed as a hypo- 
static microcosm. What is meant by this term can be grasped from the 
fact that human reason can penetrate in thought through space and 
time and contemplate in different symbols things “both invisible and 
invisible” both micro-particles and cosmological structures, pointing 
toward man’s ability to transcend empirical nature and enter the realm 
of intelligible forms. It is because of the hypostatic unity of the body 
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and soul that it is possible to argue (together with Maximus the Con- 


fessor as well as other patristic writers) that man, in a way, imitates in 
his composition the whole universe, both the empirical realm (that is, 
explicitly visible) and the intelligible (which is invisible). In other words, 
it manifests in itself the basic diaphora (“difference”) in creation that 
points to the /ogos that holds the different parts of creation together. 
The unity of humankind in relation to the universe is affirmed then as 
the similarity of their /ogoi. 

Maximus the Confessor developed an allegorical interpretation of 
the universe as man, and conversely of man as microcosm and mediator 
between the elements of the universe, and between the universe and 
God. He articulates the similarity between the composition of the hu- 
man being and the composition of the universe from a point of view of 
the hypostatic unity of the different parts in them. A passage from Max- 
imus Mystagogy 7 elucidates the meaning of this similarity: 


Intelligible things display the meaning of the soul as the soul does 
that of intelligible things, and [...] sensible things display the place 
of the body as the body does that of sensible things, And [...] intel- 
ligible things are the soul of sensible things, and sensible things are 
the body of intelligible things; [...] as the soul is in the body so is the 
intelligible in the world of sense, that the sensible is sustained by the 
intelligible as the body is sustained by the soul; [...] both make up 


one world as body and soul make up one man. 


In a scientific cosmological context, this text can be interpreted 
asan insight that is able to lead the cosmologist beyond the sphere of 
the visible universe, which is accessible to the senses, to that which is 
invisible (for example, to the wholeness of the universe or its origin) 
and can only be described in the mathematical terms with which hu- 
man rcason (being the analytical part of the soul) operates. Reason 
dwells in the body, and it is through the visible universe that reason 
reaches the intelligible universe. The latter also indwells in the visible, 
in spite of being different from it. It is because of the hypostatic unity 
of the body and soul in the cosmologists that they can reveal the hy- 
postatic unity of the visible and intelligible universe. A cosmologist 
relates opposing phenomena: the small (atoms) and the large (galax- 
ies); the visible, present cosmos and its invisible past; the cosmos as a 
multiplicity of different visible facts (stars, galaxies, the distribution 
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of clusters of galaxies, etc.) and the mathematical cosmos (as uniform 
and isotropic space, etc.). 

The human ability to recapitulate through knowledge all constitu- 
ents of the universe, and to realize that the human being is deeply de- 
pendent on the natural aspects both of the microworld and the cosmos 
as a whole, makes the position of humans in the universe exceptional 
and unique. The recapitulation of the universe in man takes place not 
only on the natural level (as is affirmed in the anthropic arguments), 
but—and this is much more non-trivial—on the hypostatic level, for 
this hypostatic recaptulation implies that human beings are participat- 
ing in the outward hypostasization of their own existence by revealing 
the meaning of various levels of the universe. This is possible only be- 
cause human beings can use their own hypostasis in order to bring the 
not-yet-articulate existents in the universe to a proper, personal mode 
of existing, that is, to existence through apprehension by hypostatic 
persons. In other words, the human person, or humankind in general, 
in spite of being physically located in one particular point of the uni- 
verse, shares its existence with all other places and ages of the universe 
through the fusion made possible by knowledge. This existence of the 
universe in the other, that is, in human beings, means that the universe 
is en-hypostasised by human beings. Humanity as an event, having been 
created hypostatically inherent in the Logos, becomes itself the source 
ofa further expansion of hypostatic inherence in the universe that takes 
the form ofa revelation of the intelligibility of the universe, its purpose 
and end to and through the human person. 


Incarnation and the Universe: 
from Cosmos of the World to Cosmos of the Church 


If one looks at cosmology separately from any philosophical or 
theological insights, cosmology manifests in its cognitive structure the 
presence of the hypostatic microcosmic dimension of humanity be- 
cause, as we mentioned before, the very articulation of the non-local 
and practically incommensurable universe requires one to have abilities 
exceeding physical and biological properties. Hypostatic human beings 
have access to the intelligible realm where the image of the universe as 
a whole belongs to. Thus in one and the same human being the universe 
is present both through bodily consubstantialilty with it and through 
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the hypostatic inherence of it within human subjectivity. What makes 
the image of the universe as a whole possible and what the principle is 
which holds this image interlinked with the physical universe remains 
a deep philosophical and theological mystery. To address this mystery 
one needs to turn to the hidden Christological dimension in cosmol- 
ogy, in particular, to the relevance of the Incarnation to it. Indeed the 
Incarnation provides us with the only available historical and arche- 
typical evidence of how the human being, that is, a being with a fully 
human nature, can hold the entire universe in a single consciousness. 
To make it more explicit, it is worth appealing to the non-trivial con- 
nection between the problem of space in the universe and the concept 
of the Incarnation. 

The link between the Incarnation and the spatial display of the 
universe takes the form of a paradox. On the one hand, Jesus Christ, 
being in his nature fully a man, lived in the world and was located in a 
body in a particular place and time in the Earth’s history. On the other 
hand, being fully God, He did not leave his “place” on the right hand 
side of the Father, and thus, being God, was present not only in Pales- 
tine two thousand years ago, but was always present in all places and 
times of the universe created by him. We have here a non-trivial tem- 
poral and spatial relationship between the finite “track” of Jesus in em- 
pirical space and time and the whole history of the universe as the uni- 
ty of “all in all” of speces and times of the universe. 

It was Origen who first reflected on the extraordinary position of 
Christ, being man and God, in the universe conceived of in terms of space: 


Though the God of the whole universe descends in his own power 
with Jesus to live the life of men, and the Word which ‘was in the 
beginning with God and was himself God’ comes to us; yet he does 
not leave his home and desert his state. 


Origen stressed here the point that God, who is the Creator and 
governor of the whole universe, by becoming incarnate in the flesh in 
Jesus Christ, did not cease to be, as God, the provider of existence and 


intelligibility for every thing at every point in the universe, Being incar- - 


nate in the flesh, that is, being a man among men, Christ as God was 
still ruling the whole universe and holding together the entire creation. 
By creating the universe and giving it meaning so that it could receive 
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his Son in the flesh, God has prepared a place for himself, but in such a 
way that while descending into the created world in a particular place 
and time, He still holds the entire creation together, being present him- 
self in all possible “places” of the universe. One can say therefore that 
the Incarnation recapitulates the whole creation in the totality of its 
spatial and temporal spans, and not just human nature. 

By being incarnate at one point of space and at the same time not 
leaving his “place” as transcendent Creator, and by holding together the 
wholeness of space, God demonstrates that his relationship to space is 
not a spatial relation. Origen asserts this explicitly: 

The power and divinity of God comes to dwell among men through 

the man whom God wills to chose and in whom he finds room 

without changing from one place to another or leaving his former 

place empty and filling another. Even supposing that we do say that 

he leaves one place and fills another, we would not mean this in any 


spatial sense. 


Athanasius of Alexandria expressed the unity of the divine and hu- 
man in Christ appealing to the analogy of space in terms similar to 
those used by Origen: 

Then the incorporeal and incorruptible and immaterial Word of 

God entered our world. In one sense, indeed, he was not far from it 

before, for no part of creation had ever been without him who, while 

ever abiding in union with the Father, yet fills all things that are. 


Athanasius argues in this passage that, in spite of the fact that the Son- 
Word of God descended to Earth in order to live with men, He did not 
become closer to us by doing so, for He is always in everything in the uni- 
verse, which was made by him. “Space” isa predicate of the Word of God; 
it is determined by his agency and is to be understood according to his 
nature. This means that the “spatial relationship” between the Father and 
the Son is in no way analogous to the spatial relations among creaturely 
things. Human nature in Christ always operated within the reality of em- 
pirical space and historical time, whereas his divine nature was always be- 
yond the empirical and intelligible aeons in the uncreated realm from 
where Christ the Logos of God coordinates the empirical space in which 
He dwelt in the body with the rest of the created universe. The Christ- 
event, being thus a manifestation of the spatio-temporal relationship be- 
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tween God and the physical universe expressed as an open-ended interac- 
tion between God and man, recapitulates the humankind-event in the 
universe, making the latter an expression ofthe interaction between man 
and God and ofa contingent happening in the eternity of God. 

One can use a different analogy in order to illustrate this point. In- 
deed, space and time are perceived by human beings from within cre- 
ation and can be treated as "internal" forms of the relation of the uni- 
verse with the transcendent Divine. This internal form of space and time 
cannot be conceived, however, without its “external” counterpart, that 
is its "boundary? which can hypothetically be articulated from ‘outside 4 
that is from the perspective of the uncreated. The question that chen 
arises is how is the internal space-time of the universe maintained in re- 
lationship with the divine “environment” (that is, its “external” form) in 
which it is embedded? Here an analogy with the hypostatic union of the 
two natures in Christ can be used. Indeed, it is because of the hypostat- 
ic union between the divine and the natural (human) in Christ that one 
can argue by analogy that the interplay between the space and time of 
the universe and its uncreated ground is also upheld hypostatically b 
God in the course of his “economy” in relation to the world, The falil. 
ment of this economy took place in the Incarnation when the link be- 
tween the humanity of Christ (in space) and his divinity as the Logos 
(who is beyond space and yet holds all space together) was established. 
Thus the universe in its spatio-temporal extension manifests its Chris- 
tologically evidenced hypostatic inherence in the Logos. 

The Incarnation of the Logos of God in the flesh, which entails the 
annunciation of the Kingdom of God, brings the whole of humanit 
not only to the realization of its microcosmic function, but also to i 
knowledge of its ecclesia] function in building the universal Church as 
the Body of Christ. Humanity is called by God to be the "priest of cre- 
ation.” Then the whole universe, having participated through its cre- 
ation and the Incarnation in the hypostasis of the Logos, will be repre- 
sented for human beings in the Holy Church, Maximus develops the 
analogy between Church and the universe in his Mystagogy 2, where he 
says that a certain “blessed old man” used to speak ۱ 

[...] of God's holy Church asa figure and image of the entire world 

composed of visible and invisible essences because like it, it con- 

tains both unity and diversity. For while it is one house in its con- 
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struction it admits of a certain diversity in the disposition of its 
plan by being divided into [...] a sanctuary and [...] a nave. Still, it 
is one in its basic reality without being divided into its parts by 
reason of the differences between them, but rather by their rela- 
tionship to the unity it frees these parts from the difference arising 
from their names. [...] In this way the entire world of beings pro- 
duced by God in creation is divided into a spiritual world filled 
with intelligible and incorporeal essences and into this sensible 
and bodily world which is ingeniously woven together of many 
forms and natures. This is like another sort of Church not of hu- 
man construction which is wisely revealed in this church which is 
humanly made, and it has for its sanctuary the higher world as- 
signed to the powers above, and for its nave the lower world which 
is reserved to those who share the life of sense. 


It is in this analogy that one sees again the cosmological meaning 
of the Incarnation: the whole Church represents the world, and it is 
Christ who is the head and the foundation of the Church. The universe, 
being mirrored in the Church, is held hypostatically by the Logos of 
God, who is the head of the universe understood as a Church. When 
we say that the universe inheres in the hypostasis of the Logos of God, 
we understand this primarily from the perspective of the universe’s cre- 
ation and its further articulation by human beings. When we say that 
the universe as the Church is held hypostatically by Christ, however, 
we understand this from the perspective of the Incarnation. 

By relating humanity to Christ, whose hypostasis, after Pentecost, 
was transmitted to the Church, theology implicitly affirms the central- 
ity of the Christ-event for our comprehension of how the knowledge of 
the universe as a whole (that is, as “all in all”) is possible (see the discus- 
sion above). It also affirms the cosmological significance of this event for 

the universe as such, if knowledge of the universe is treated as part of the 
created universe. Then one can conjecture that the development of the 
universe has, theologically speaking, a drastically different meaning be- 
fore the Incarnation of the Logos on Earth and after it. It was necessary 
for the universe to be in a state of constructive development in order to 
sustain life on Earth and to allow God to condescend to us and to as- 
sume human flesh in order to initiate the new stage of salvation history. 
This means that nature, as it existed before the Incarnation (being lost 
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in the sense, that it did not know its own Divine origin), was transfig- 
ured through the knowledge of its meaning and destiny which it re- 
ceived from man; for the acquisition of the ecclesial hypostasis through 
the building of the body of Christ leads human beings to the transfig- 
ured state, where the balance between their natural and hypostatic qual- 
ities should change in favor of the latter; the sustenance of the natural 
dimensions of human existence, which has been conditioned by cosmo- 
logical conditions, ceases probably to function as the precondition of 
the fulfilment of the divine plan. This confirms our conjecture that the 
constructive development of the universe as evolving towards the condi- 
tions where human beings could exist had to take place only prior to the 
Incarnation. After the Incarnation, man, having realized its ecclesial 
standing, becomes fully responsible for the fate of the universe. Togeth- 

er with this theological argument, one can reassert that the universe in 

the future is not to be seen as anthropic in a physical sense, but its vision 

becomes more dependent on the condition of humankind. The matter 

of the salvation of the universe becomes an ecclesial activity of the trans- 

figuration of nature and its unification back to God. Humanity then is 

Not just a purpose of creation (that is, that which was asserted by some 

versions of the anthropic principle); it can only be understood in the 

context of the promise of God for its salvation as constituting the /ocus 

point of the meeting of God and His creation, as the mediating agency 

whose purpose is to bring the whole universe through its genuine knowl- 

edge to the new creation. 

The wisdom of what we have just discussed is formed by what the 
Church is left with after the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, 
the wisdom which we know through the Church tradition and its 
ever experienced liturgical epiclesis. In the same way as that Chris- 
tians experience through Liturgy an eschatological presence of Christ, 
the ecclesial wisdom in the knowledge of the universe through sci- 
ence discloses to men the presence of the hypostasis of Christ (al- 
though in its empirical absence) which implies at the same time the 
praising of the personal Creator of the universe. This wisdom rein- 
states the existing split between the ecclesial and scientific intention- 
ality in studying the universe to their eucharistic unity, that is, unity 
in communion with God, revealing thus the work of cosmologists as 
a para-eucharistic work. 
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Conclusion: Transfiguration of the Universe 


through Deified Knowledge 


Orthodox theology, by asserting a priestly role of humanity with 
respect to the whole creation, implies that the entire universe is to be 
transfigured by being brought back into union with God. What is the 
meaning of this assertion in view of the present-day perception of the 
actual infinity of the universe? Cosmology explicitly states that the 
physical universe is huge, to such an extent that humanity effectively 
sees the frozen image of its past reaching us through light travelling bil- 
lions of years. The universe at large is causally disconnected, and most 
of its space will never be reached physically. In this sense, any analogy 
with the theologically asserted transfiguration of Earthly nature, which 
sometimes is invoked in the context of ecological concerns, has no 
sense. The language of “use” or “development” of nature, which needs 
humanity for its transfiguration, must be abandoned as irrelevant in 
application to the universe as a whole, if one aims to avoid the suspicion 
of producing pseudo-scientific mythology. When we speak of “en-hy- 
postasiszing” the universe, we mean that the process has to do with 
humanity’s quality as "hypostasis of the universe; more than with any 
activity, It is not a matter of “shaping” the universe into a human prod- 
uct, but of bringing it into a conscious relationship with God. And hu- 
manity does this through an understanding of the universe’s meaning 
and apprehension of this meaning in its connection and unity with the 
primordial ground of the Logos. In other words, to grasp the meaning 
of the universe in the context of its unity means to reveal this unity as 
that which proceeds from God. Thus to understand the universe means 
to understand it through relationship with God. Correspondingly, 
such an understanding implies that its very process within the limits of 
the human nature is subjected to participation in the Divine activity. 
Maximus the Confessor anticipated such an understanding when he 
argued that the mind lacks the power to gain a “scientific” sense of real- 
ity because it does not grasp how the manifold of the universe is related 
to God. The issue of such a relationship is a longstanding theological 
problem and we do not discuss it here. The only thing we would like to 
mention is that in order to reconcile God's transcendence and His pres- 
ence in the world, one usually makes a distinction between divine es- 
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sence and its activity: God differs radically according to essence and is 
identical according to activity. As we argued elsewhere, this subtle dis- 
tinction in relationship can be expressed through the language of hy- 
postatic inherence (obviously, it cannot be tracked on the level of the 
worldly causality) whose pointers can be detected through the study of 
the universe. The detection of the Divine presence in the world presup- 
poses participation in the Divine which takes place on different levels 
of reality by understanding, intellection, sensibility, coordination in 
rubrics of space and time and other aspects of life. And to secure the 
transcendence of the Divine, such a participation implies a change not 
of human nature, but a mode of being, an acquisition of such a new hy- 
postasis which would allow the natural cognitive faculties to function 
in a modified state when the vision of the universe in its extended spa- 
tiality and temporality is transformed towards its theogenic unifor- 
mity, that is, unity in God. 

Since all talks about participation in the Divine make sense in the 
context of Christ being the ultimate archetype of this participation, it 
seems plausible to make an epistemological analogy with some of 
Christ’s activities which manifested the presence of the Divine mode 
of being within his fully human nature. As an example, we consider His 
walking on the water, in analogy with T. Tollefsen’s line of thought ad- 
justing it for the purposes of our reasoning. To walk is a human activity; 
to walk on the liquid and fragile surface of water shows that there is a 
double activity involved, that is, the human walking and the Divine 
activity which enables Christ to actualize a mode of being which tran- 
scends that which pertains to His human nature. What is obvious here 
is that the divine activity penetrates into the human nature of Christ, 
but this nature is preserved in the sense that the /ogos of this nature is 
secured in God, What is changed is the “mode” of being, that is, the 
way in which human nature exists and executes its natural functions. 
‘The presence of this “mode” of being indicates that humanity of Christ 
participated in the Divine activity, thus being deified. Making an anal- 
ogy with the case of knowledge of the universe one can say, on the one 
hand, that to think and see things in the universe in its diastatic display 
is also a human activity; on the other hand, ifa human being involved 
in the study of the universe, exercising his ability to see and compre- 
hend the visible universe, subjects himself to the actualization in him 
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of a mode of being which transcends his human nature, so that the di- 
vine activity penetrates his human nature while preserving it, he will be 
able to see the universe beyond that which is visible according to the 
capacity and delimiters originating from his created nature. He thinks 
theuniverse asa whole, but his thought transcends discursive reasoning 
in contemplating the universe as the unity held in Christ's "right hand" 
(Rev. 1:16). This analogy receives it justification in the fact that Christ, 
being fully human, must have been subjected to the vision of the uni- 
verse in its unity with God through enhypostasizing his human nature 
by the Logos in the same way as the whole universe is inherent in Him. 

In a way, to see the universe as the whole of creation, that is, to see 
it as an instant of the unconditional Divine Love with respect to the 
world, means to participate in the actually infinite mode of the Divine 
activity. To comprehend the universe as a whole, as "simultaneous" with 
the instant of the natural life, means to achieve the change of a mode of 
this life. Maximus describes this by saying that "such a one has no expe- 
rience of what is present to it, and has become without beginning and 
end; he no longer bears within himself temporal life and his motions..." 
In this effectively deified condition, a human person acquires the vision 
of the universe through the "eyes" of the Logos Himself, for, according 
to Maximus, “he possesses the sole divine and eternal life of the indwell- 
ing Word...” With all this, human nature is preserved and not destroyed. 
What is changed is the mode of being through interpenetration by God 
when the whole universe is perceived as the saturating “all in all” of in- 
expressible communion with Love. It is through this love that “cosmic 
homelessness” (M. Heidegger and E. Fromm), “non-attunement with 
the universe" (J. F. Lyotard) and “alienation” from it (R. Ingarden) are 
overcome through love to that unconditional Love of Christ which is 
similar to the unconditional mother’s love to her children impressed on 
them through the saturating givenness of her smile (H. U. von Balthasar). 
The universe becomes for us something greater and other than “only the 
universe; because the specific “worldly” character of the universe is over- 
come without the universe itself being “removed” or “eliminated.” The 
meaninglessness of the universe, its pure factuality and impersonality, 
its indifference to the Divine truth, are also overcome. The universe is 
transfigured from within human contemplation and comprehension, 
but preserved in its naturalness. It is transfigured exactly to the extent 
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the human person telieves itself from the grief of living in it, when the 
sense of life in God and with God makes the entire rapidly expanding 
universe with myriads of scintillating stars no more than an instant of 
communion. The universe is transfigured because it is transcended, It is 
transcended, but not abandoned. It is transcended in the direction of 
the inside of a human person, that is towards strengthening and assert- 
ing that existence which is free, as much as possible, from the physical 
and biological, as well as social and historical, necessities. 

Such a freedom of thinking of the universe proceeds from the 
freedom of human beings made in the image of God. And it is this im- 
age that becomes the “delimiter of free thinking” of the universe: all 
thoughts and articulations of the universe always contain in them- 
selves the traces of the divine image. Even when cosmology proves the 
insignificance of humanity in the universe, the divine image remains 
exactly because human mind resists all attempts to be circumscribed 
by the rubrics of the natural, finite, and transient. Human beings at- 
tempt to understand the underlying sense of beings and things not 
according to their “nature” (which is unfolded in the sciences) but ac- 
cording to the final causes of these beings and things in relation to the 
place and goals of humanity in creation. This understanding cannot 
be explicated only through physics and biology. It is based in views on 
humanity as the crown of creation made in the image of God. And this 
is the reason why in a God-like fashion humanity wants to recognize 
all sorts of beings (either simple physical objects or living organisms) 
not according to their nature (as happens in scientific research) that is 
according to their compelling givenness, but as results of humanity’s 
free will. The image of eternity as a different mode of being is retained 
in any cosmological theory created through free willing, even if this 
theory predicts the finitude of all actual forms of existence and life. 
Free thinking of the universe is thinking of the freedom of the incar- 
nate human person, brought into being in the Divine image by the will 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In conclusion, one may quote Maximus the Confessor’s Mystago- 
gy, where he characteristically confirms our thought that free thinking 
of the universe and an attempt to see it through the “eyes” of God cor- 
responds to the ecclesial destiny of humanity of bringing creation back 
into union with God: 
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[...] when the world, as man, will die to its life of appearances and 
rise again renewed of its oldness in the resurrection expected pres- 
ently [...] the man who is ourselves will rise with the world as a part 
with the whole and the small with large, having obtained the pow- 
er of not being subject to further corruption. Then the body will 
become like the soul and sensible things like intelligible things in 
dignity and glory, for the unique divine power will manifest itself 
in all things in a vivid and active presence proportioned to each one, 
and will by itself preserve unbroken for endless ages the bond of 
unity, 
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The Roots of the Church according to 
St Maximus the Confessor 


Bishop Ignatije Midic 


The question of the roots or origins of the Church, specifically, 
from where does the Church draws its existence, is not simply theo- 
retical; that is to say, it is not only a matter for contemplative thinking 
but, above all, it is practical and vital. It is not only her identity depen- 
dent on where the roots of the Church are and from where it draws its 
existence, but also the methods of her historical establishment and 
manifestation. That is ofabsolute importance if the Church is the only 
place of salvation of creation from death. For the main problem of the 
past and also in the current generation lies in these questions: where is 
the Church?, in what manner can someone become a member of her? 
Also, what is the truth of the Church?, that is, what is her identity? On 
these depends on historical evaluation and the present time. 

In this short paper we will ponder St Maximus’ ecclesiology from 
the point of view of the Church’ origins and her identity, meaning from 
where she derives her source or establishment and her historical existence. 
Where, then, are the roots of the Church according to St Maximus, and 
what are the consequences of her identity and historical existence? 

1. From the viewpoint/perspective/ position of where the Church 
draws her existence, St Maximus has two differentiating opinions/no- 
tions: a) Biblical and b) Origenistic, specifically a Greek standpoint. 

a) The Biblical approach to this theme views the founding of the 
Church in events that surrounded the appearance of the Messiah—His 
Incarnation, suffering and Resurrection from the dead—and in the 
gathering of the people of Israel around Him. Based on the expecta- 
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tions of the Jewish people “in the last days,” the Messiah would appear 
to the scattered people of Israel and gather them in one place and would 
thus inaugurate the Kingdom of Israel, that is, the Church. According 
to this, the Church as a historical community derives its existence from 
the occurrence of future events, the coming of the Messiah and of the 
assembly of the people of Israel around Him. 

Based on this belief, the Church in its Old Testament history es- 
tablished itself in the event of Abraham’ election and the blessing of 
the people of Israel through him. Specifically, the chosen people of God 
which were founded in the appearance of the patriarch Abraham signi- 
fies the historical manifestation of the Church, while in the eschaton it 
will be recapitulated in the Person of the Messiah. 

The first Christians who were of Jewish origin definitely shared in 
the Old Testament notion of inheritance according to this ecclesiology, 
with the exception that they saw in Jesus of Nazareth and the events 

_telated Him as the Messiah, the Christ and the manifestation, or the 
arrival of the last days in history. Jesus Christ identified himself as the 
Messiah which the righteous of the Old Testament and the people of 
Israel through the prophets called the “Son of God” or “Son of Man” 
This is attested by Christ through His teachings but particularly in His 
life: his suffering and Resurrection from the dead, The early Christians 
who believed in Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah already believed that 
the “end of days” had begun with the arrival of the Messiah but espe- 
cially through the appearance and activities of the Holy Spirit. “In the 
last days it will be, God declares, that I pour out my Spirit upon all flesh 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams? (Acts 2:17) Ac- 
cording to the Old Testament prophecies, the Holy Spirit ushers in the 
last days of history (cf. Joel. 3:1-5). The New Testament Church, there- 
fore, as a community of apostles and faithful people of God around 
Jesus Christ is the embodiment and manifestation of the eschatological 
community of Israel around the Messiah. So, as viewed through bibli- 
cal eyes, the beginning of the New Testament Church comes to fruition 
by the awaiting expectation and appearance of the Messiah and in the 
event of the of the Assembly of God’s people around Him. 

Centered on the event of Christ’s Ascension and the promise of His 
imminent return to judge the world and to establish His Kingdom, the 
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New Testament writers understood that the true Church is located in the 
eschaton, the second coming of Christ, and in the assembling of all of the 
nations around Him, while the historical events surrounding Christ and 
His followers are only an icon and a foretaste of this last event. 

While the Old Testament Israelites viewed the Messiah and the 
gathering of all of God's people around Him as the beginning of the 
Church, the Christians have added unification with Him, or the em- 
bodiment of all the members of the Church in His hypostasis. 

Hence the manifestation of the New Testament Church through- 
out history was manifested through Baptism and through the eating of 
Christ’s body in Holy Eucharist. This means that the manifestation of 
the Church through history, until Christ returns again, is identified 
with the Eucharist, which derives its existence from the eschatological 
event of the assembly of the people of God and union with the Messiah. 

This is clearly testified by the New Testament writings, especially 
the Apostles John and Paul, as well as the post Apostolic Fathers and 
teachers of the Church, such as St. Ignatius of Antioch, Irenaeus of Ly- 
ons, the author of the writings of the “Didache, Cyprian of Carthage 
and others. For all of them, the Church is manifested in the Eucharist, 
which is a congregation of all the faithful in one place and union with 
Christ (obvakis &rl td abt), which reflects the final, eschatological con- 
gregation of all the faithful around the Lord Jesus Christ and union 
with Him, that is, the embodiment in Christ. 

b) This understanding of the Church is drastically changed in the 
post-New Testament period of the third century onwards on the basis 
of Origen’s teachings about the Church. Origen and some other teach- 
ers from the Catechetical School of Alexandria, as opposed to the scrip- 
tural approach to the Church, viewed pre-existing eternity as some- 
thing outside of time and outside the historical community of spiritual 
beings with God. Specifically, according to Origen, the roots of the 

Church are not seen in the future as historic reunification of the people 
with the Messiah, but rather as something before history, that is, in the 
past as an eternal state of spiritual beings in God the Logos. 

Origen, under the influence of Plato and Neo-Platonism, viewed 
the Church as a community of spiritual beings with God, the Logos 
which existed before the creation of the visible (i.e., material) world 


and before the Incarnation ofthe Word. The logoi of beings (oV hoyot Tv 
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dvtwy), as Origen named them, were the true beings, and they are found 
to be in an eternal union with God, the Logos, until they began to fall 
out of this community. As a consequence, God created the material 
world in which the spiritual beings were imprisoned as punishment 
due to their fall. The identity of the Church, her essence, according to 
Origen’ view, is founded in the community of preexisting spiritual be- 
ings with God, the Logos. 

As for the historical origin of the Church, she draws her existence 
and manner of form from the past and manifests herself in the under- 
taking of the liberation of spiritual beings from history and matter in 
order to restore and return to her original status. The Church, accord- 
ing to Origen’s understanding, establishes itself in the ascetical mode 
of existence of people, meaning in the liberation of the soul from ev- 
erything material in order for the restoration to the unity with God, 
the Logos. The process will finally come to completion and every- 
thing will be returned to its original state. With respect to Origen and 
his understanding of the origin of the Church, the identity of the 
Church, its essence lies is the union of the soul and spiritual beings 
with God, the Logos, while its historical manifestation lies in the lib- 
eration of the soul from all that is material and its reunification with 
God, the Logos . Origen’s ecclesiology has found a lot of followers and 
gained ground among many teachers ofthe Church, especially in mo- 
nastic circles. 

These two approaches to the Church, Scriptural and Origenistic, 
are obviously radically different and opposed to each other. 

a) The Biblical approach to the Church identifies itself with the 
assembly and union of the people of God, and also of all things, the 
material and the spiritual world, with the Incarnate God, the Logos, 
i.e. the historical Jesus Christ, which will be fully realized in the future, 
and its manifestation in the here and now is seen in the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist. 

b) The Origenistic approach sees the Church asa preexisting, eter- 
nal community of spiritual beings and human spirits with a clean, in- 
corporeal Logos and, in that context, rejects matter and history and 
everything that is tied to them. As such, this approach sees the Church’s 
manifestation and history in the ascetical life of the people and not in 
the Eucharist. 
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At the same time, the identification of the Church is with the es- 
chatological assembly of all the faithful people around the Messiah and 
united with Him, which is iconically the Eucharist. This resulted in 
viewing the liturgical services and liturgical ranks such as the bishop 
(who was the head of the community) together with the priests, dea- 
cons, and the people, as the very manifestation of God (Christ), and 
anyone who wanted to be in communion with God could not achieve 
that in any way except in the Liturgy and in communion with the bish- 
op and the rest of the Church members. In contrast, the Origenistic 
approach placed particular emphasis on the ascetic life and asceticism 
and in the fulfillment of God's commandments, which is where the fol- 
lowers of Origen saw the presence of God. The Liturgy and office-bear- 
ers of liturgical ranks were viewed by Origen and Origenists as irrele- 
vant to salvation or, at best, something helpful and secondary to the life 
of the Church. 

The consequences of these two different approaches to the Church 
and her expressions in history and the practical life of the Church were 
such that, at times, there appeared to be a conflict between bishops and 
monks, between the Church asa provider of eucharistic services (and her 
office bearers) and the monks and ascetics. The authority of bishops and 
other liturgical ranks that arose from the eschaton and the Church man- 
ifestation being founded in the Liturgy was not respectfully observed in 
many monastic circles because members of these circles often believed 
authority in the church was rooted in asceticism and monastic life. The 
conflict between the liturgical orders, especially between bishops and 
monks, as well as the conflict between the Eucharist and of asceticism 
which is reflected throughout the whole life of the Church, is evident in 
the history of the Church and continues to this day. 

What is the essence of Maximus understanding of where the roots 
ofthe Church are and how the Church is manifested in history in rela- 
tion to the two fold ecclesiological approaches mentioned above? 

2. Following the biblical, St Maximus sees the roots ofthe Church 
and her identity in the future, in the eschaton. Maximus’ ecclesiology 
is ofa cosmic nature. All beings, not just humans, are created with the 
goal to be united with God, the Logos, the Incarnate Son of God, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to become the “Body of Christ.” The Logoi of 
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beings (ol Adyot Toy Svtwy) are, according St Maximus understanding, 
God's desire that all creatures are united with God;the Logos would in 
this way embody and become incarnate as Christ, while the creatures 
in Christ would become deified, and creatures would not lose their 
separateness from the divine nature of God Logos (cf. PG 91, 1069- 
1104). In a word, God created many creatures, and at the end He cre- 
ated man with the desire to be united with God, the Logos, and to 
become the “Body of Christ” without ceasing to be what they are by 
nature—created beings. Or as seen liturgically by St Maximus, God 
created the world from non-being into being in order for there to bea 
“cosmic liturgy.’ And for Maximus that is the truth behind all created 
beings that will be realized in the future, in the eschaton, for Christ 
showed this Himself with His own Incarnation. The current manifes- 
tation of the Church as an eschatological reality is iconic and is mir- 
rored in the Holy Eucharist. 

Following the biblical approach of the Church, St Maximus sees 
the Liturgy as icon of the final event. The Liturgy, according to St Max- 
imus, is a revelation of the future Kingdom of God, a revelation of His 
desires and intentions in relation to the world and mankind. For St 
Maximus, the historical manifestation of the Church is reflected in 
Baptism and the Eucharist as a gathering around a bishop as around 
Christ and union with Him, and that is the icon of the future truth, the 
future of union of all with the Lord Jesus Christ (cf. Mystagogy). In this 
aspect, the ecclesiology of St Maximus is identical with the biblical 
ecclesiology of the early Fathers such as Ignatius of Antioch, Irenaeus 
of Lyons, Cyprian, and others. 

However, St Maximus borrowed and integrated a lot from the as- 
cetical and monastic traditions as he himself was a monk and tried 
theologically and then practically to incorporate this tradition into a 
biblical ecclesiology. What constitutes that incorporation of ascetical 
experience into liturgical ecclesiology? It happens first and foremost on 
a theological, theoretical plane, and then on a practical one. 

We have already pointed out that in the understanding of St Max- 
imus, God created everything with an aspiration to become the Body 
of Christ, that is, to be united with God and to become the Church, 
ie, the Kingdom of God. More succinctly, God brought all from non- 
existence into being to participate in the life of the Holy Trinity and 
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thus live forever. This was to be achieved through the Incarnation of 
God, the Logos, in a coordinated action of the Holy Spirit, that is, 
through the Mystery of Christ, as St Maximus called it. 

God, however, did not want to realize this plan without the unin- 
hibited compliance of His created beings. To this end, God nearing the 
end of Creation created man like Himself, that is, free, so that this 
union of all beings and creatures with God, the Logos, would be real- 
ized. It would be achieved freely by His created beings, and it would 
not be achieved solely by God's desire and activity but through their 
desire. In order to realize this idea and to accomplish this process free- 
ly, history was needed, that is, the realization of unity with God, the 
Logos, and the entire creation of nature through man. This includes, 
according to St Maximus, man's podvig (spiritual, ascetic struggle and 
feat, which involves discipline and sacrifice). Without podvig, no one 
can become a member and partaker of the Kingdom of God. 

According to St Maximus, the first man was supposed to manifest 
his freedom, through a specific mode of existence in order to overcome 
the divisions among the created beings (which resulted from the fact 
of being created, not only from original sin) while safeguarding their 
diversity, and united them with God, the Logos. 

Naturally, the essence of podvig for St Maximus is not reflected in 
man rejecting visible nature as something evil in itself, as was the case 
with the Origenistic ascetical tradition, but rather in seeking unity with 
God, the Logos. 

Specifically, asceticism reflects the fact that one should not declare 
himself, or creation, as God and only unite himself with creation in or- 
der to live forever but should offer up creation to God and be united 
with Him, the Logos. In short, the essence of man’s podvig is not to re- 
ject nature, Le., matter, but rather to freely unite him and all creation 
with God in order for man, his body which is exemplified in creation, 
to live forever. 

At the same time, podvig is a means by which this goal, i.e., union 
with Christ, is achieved and is not an end in itself, Because Christ, ac- 
cording to St Maximus, is identified with the final reality of the world 
with his truth, because for Christ, through Christ, and in Christ, God 
brought all the creatures from nonexistence into being. Otherwise pod- 
vig would make no sense. For this reason, podvigis something that leads 
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us to the Liturgy, according to St Maximus. Specifically, podvig builds 
the Church as a liturgical community around Christ and in Christ. The 
essence of podvig is in achieving a community of man with fellow man, 
with nature, and with God through the offering of his Creation while 
safeguarding its diversity. In this way, the eschatological truth, that is, 
the eschatological Christ, is manifested in history and is proclaimed 
through the Liturgy and as the Liturgy. 

‘Through Baptism and the Liturgy, many are identified with Christ 
through communion with him in the Eucharist. No one can become a 
member of the future Kingdom of God without podvigs (i.e., without 
renouncing one’s egoism) and without participation in the Eucharist. 

In conclusion, what has arisen from this understanding of ecclesi- 
ology in terms of theology? What are the practical consequences of 
Maximus ecclesiology in the historical life of the Church? 

Maximus’ ecclesiology is of great importance, especially in the 
theological sense, because it gives absolute prominence of history in 
the ontological sense. Without history, it is not possible to realize the 
original plan of God for creation, i.e., the achieving of the Kingdom 
of God. The future Kingdom of God, the future truth of the world 
and the Church does not exist otherwise than as a historical Eucha- 
rist. The Kingdom of God or the future true Church is not a parallel 
reality with her historical manifestation in the Liturgy; rather the 
Liturgy is an icon of the future truth of her existence. The future 
Kingdom is an event that has not yet been achieved but rather exists 
as an icon, as the Liturgy. 

On the other side, the Liturgy as an icon of the future Kingdom 
will also receive ontological significance. Belonging to the Eucharist, 
which is the icon of the eschatological reality, is an absolute prerequi- 
site for the eternal life of every living thing. The Church here and now 
throughout history has an iconic ontology. An icon is not just an im- 
age of a prototype, as was the belief of Origenists, rather the only pres- 
ence of the prototype here and now in history. Without this interpre- 
tation, Maximus’ Liturgy would only be a symbol or a theatrical play 
similar to the tragedies of antiquity and not the only presence of the 
future truth. 

The future Kingdom of God is the criterion by which history is 
measured because it is the truth of existence. Also, the future King- 
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dom as truth, which is revealed to us through the Liturgy, and as the 
Liturgy becomes the prototype of the way of life for man and nature. 
At the same time, it means, in the practical sense, that the true asceti- 
cism of man constitutes the Liturgy, constitutes the community of 
many and the nature of Christ. It is through podvig that we renounce 
our fallen hypostasis, we renounce our egotism, we renounce our de- 
sites, and we are hypostasized (&$vvmóoxtorroc) in the hypostasis of Christ 
through the Liturgy. 

From there we have the Liturgy—even though it is a community 
of many and different people and the nature—as a unique work of 
Christ. It is because the "hypostasis" of the Liturgy is the hypostasis 
of Christ. Specifically, a podvig that constitutes the Liturgy becomes 
a mode of existence to the Church' nature (tpdm0g viáp£soc), with- 
out which nature could not exist. In that mode of existence, man and 
nature are a /eitoourgia, and it is similar to the divine mode of exis- 
tence, that is, similar to the existence of the Holy Trinity which dei- 
fies creation. 

Translated from Serbian by 
Fr Sergei Veselinovich 
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Andrew Louth 


The subject of this brief paper—the institutional Church in the 
theology of St Maximus—is what I was asked to speak on, not a subject 
that I chose, or indeed would have chosen. Initially, I was puzzled. It 
does not seem to me that St Maximus reflected much at all on the insti- 
tutional structures of the Church; the focus of his ecclesiology seems to 
metolie elsewhere, principally in the liturgy and the symbolic structures 
it entails and through which it expresses itself” That is a very rich theme, 
but—in my view—only very occasionally do the structures of the 
Church come into view. That is not to say that Maximus’ views are the- 
oretical; on the contrary, they are intensely practical, as we shall see, but 
he does not seem to me to investigate very closely the ways in which the 
institutional structures—the hierarchy of the Church or ways in which 
the Church is involved in the political structures of the society in which 
it exists— promote his very practical concerns, At the very beginning of 
the Mystagogia—the nearest thing to a prolonged meditation on the 


! There is, therefore, little on Maximus’ ecclesiology in the secondary literature. The chap- 
ter on ecclesiology in Jean-Claude Larchet, Saint Maxime le Confesseur (Paris, 2003), 198-210, 
is limited in scope and is largely a summary of his discussion of the more polemical issue of the 
Roman primacy in Maximus’ writings found in idem, Maxime le Confesseur, médiateur entre 
Orient et l'Occident (Paris, 1998), 125-201. There are useful discussions in the following: Alain 
Riou, Le Monde et l'Église selon Maxime le Confesseur (Paris, 1973), esp. 123-200; Nikos Mat- 
soukas, Kosmos, Anthropos, Koinonia kata ton Maximo Homologiti (Athens, 1980), esp. 219-52 
(largely expository); Nikolaos Loudovikos, I Eucharistiaki Ontologia (Athens, 1992), 251-72 (a 
sophisticated development of “eucharistic ecclesiology”). An older, but still useful, discussion 
of the Mystagogia (largely concerned with the information it gives about the celebration of the 
liturgy) can be found in Réné Bornert, Les commentaires byzantins de la divine liturgie du 
VIF au 70۶۷ siècle (Paris, 1966), pp. 83-124. 
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Church in Maximus’ writings—he expounds the way in which the role 
and purpose of the Church is modeled on the activity of God himself 
and finds this exemplified in the apostolic community as depicted in the 
Acts of the Apostles: 


It is in this way that the holy Church of God will be shown to be ac- 
tive among us in the same way as God, as an image reflects its arche- 
type. For many and of nearly boundless number are the men, women 
and children who are distinct from one another and vastly different 
by birth and appearance, by race and language, by way of life and age, 
by opinions and skills, by manners and customs, by pursuits and 
studies, and still again by reputation, fortune, characteristics and 
habits: all are born into the Church and through it are reborn and 
recreated in the Spirit. To all in equal measures it gives and bestows 
one divine form and designation: to be Christ’s and to bear his name. 
In accordance with faith it gives to all a single, simple, whole and 
indivisible condition which does not allow us to bring to mind the 
existence of the myriads of differences among them, even if they do 
exist, through the universal relationship and union ofall things with 
it. It is through it that absolutely no one at all is in himself separated 
from the community since everyone converges with all the rest and 
joins together with them by the one, simple, and indivisible grace 
and power of faith. “For all? it is said, “had but one heart and one 
mind.” Thus to be and to appear as one body formed of different 
members is really worthy of Christ himself, our true head, in whom 
says the divine Apostle, “there is neither male nor female, neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither circumcision nor uncircumcision, neither bar- 
barian nor Scythian, neither slave nor free, but he is all and in all” 
It is he who encloses in himself all beings by the unique, simple and 
infinitely wise power of his goodness.* 


But how does this vision express itself in the institutional struc- 
tures of the Church? There is not very much on this in his writings, but 
if we look at the Confessor’s life, there are two occasions on which 
Maximus found himself involved in the structures of the Church. The 
first occasion was his appeal to Rome in the context of the Monothelite 
controversy and his participation in the Lateran Synod of 649. On that 

? Acts 4:32. 
3 Col, 3: سر‎ 
5. Myst. 1,1. 163-89 (ed. Christian Boudignon, CCSG 69, 2011). 
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occasion he appealed to the hierarchical structure of the Church in the 
person of Pope Martin to support Orthodoxy and oppose heresy. There 
are fragments of letters by Maximus, preserved in Latin by Anastasius 
the Librarian in the ninth century, that express something of his atti- 
tude to the Church of Rome in the wake of the Lateran Synod. The first 
fragment I shall cite, found in Maximus works as Opusc. 11, asserts: 


All the ends of the inhabited world, and those who anywhere on 

earth confess the Lord with a pure and orthodox faith, look direct- 

ly to the most holy Church of the Romans and her confession and 

faith as to a sun of eternal light, receiving from her the radiant beam 

of the patristic and holy doctrines, just as the holy six synods,’ in- 

spired and sacred, purely and with all devotion set them forth, ut- 

tering most clearly the symbol of faith. For, from the time of the 
descent to us of the incarnate Word of God, all the Churches of the 
Christians everywhere have held and possess this most great Church 
as the sole base and foundation, since, according to the very prom- 
ise of the Saviour, it will never be overpowered by the gates of hell, 
but rather has the keys of the orthodox faith and confession in him, 
and to those who approach it with reverence it opens the genuine 
and unique piety, but shuts and stops every heretical mouth that 
speaks utter wickedness. For that which the creator of everything 
himself, our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, established and built 
up—together with his disciples and apostles, and the holy fathers 
and teachers and martyrs who came after—have been consecrated 
by their own works and words, by their sufferings and sweat, by 
their labours and blood, and finally by their remarkable deaths for 
the sake of the Catholic and Apostolic Church of us who believe in 
him, they, through two words, uttered without pain or death—O 
the long-suffering and forbearance of God!—are eager to dissolve 
and to set at naught the great, all-illumining and all-praised mystery 
of the orthodox worship of the Christians.’ 


5 ‘The first five Ecumenical synods, together with the Lateran synod; the same list of six 
synods is to be found in Theodore Spoudaios Hypomnesticon, his summary of the sufferings of 
Martin and Maximus (Hypomnesticon 8, in Pauline Allen and Bronwen Neil, edd., Maximus the 
Confessor and his Companions. Documents, sfrom Exile, Oxford Early Christian Texts, 2002, 160). 

6 These “two words" must refer in some way to the imperial edicts (the Ekthesis of 638 and 
the Typos of 648) that promoted Monothelitism and forbade any discussion of Orthodox dyo- 
thelitism. 

? Opusc. 11 (PG 91.137C-139B). 
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Maximus letter celebrates the faithfulness of the Church of Rome 


to orthodoxy, and links this with the words of our Lord in Matthew 
16:18-19. It is, however, about the church of Rome that he is speaking, 
not the bishop of Rome as such, and he emphasizes that the faith sig- 
nally endorsed by Rome is founded on the apostles and their successors, 
the fathers and the synods where they declared their faith, that it has 
been tried in the suffering of their lives, both the suffering of those who 
endured persecution and martyrdom, and also those who shone forth 
in the ascetic life. These words make it clear that the institutional struc- 
tures of the Church, expressed in the hierarchy of the Church and syn- 
odical convocations, were important for Maximus; it is, however, inter- 
esting to note that Maximus places these institutional structures along- 
side the martyrs and confessors who have suffered for the faith—the 
institutional structures do not stand alone. 

These fragments— Opusc. 10, 11, 12—only exist because they were 
preserved and translated by Anastasius the Librarian into Latin, as part 
of a dossier drawing on the events of the mid-seventh century to sup- 
port exalted claims about the Roman See being made by Popes Nicho- 
las I and Hadrian II in the mid-ninth century. Opusc. 12 speaks in sim- 
ilar terms to Opusc. 11 of "the apostolic see, which, from the incarnate 
Word of God himself, as well as, in accordance with the holy canons 
and definitions, from all che holy synods of all the holy Churches of 
God, which are in all che world, has derived and possesses dominion 
(imperium), authority and power to bind and loose.” ? This letter was 
written a few years earlier, and was concerned with what process must 
be adopted by the one-time monothelite patriarch of Constantinople, 
Pyrrhos, if he wished to be received back as Orthodox. Maximus in- 
sisted that he needed to convince the pope of Rome, doubtless because 
in the hierarchy of the Church, it was only the pope who was senior to 
the patriarch. It is most likely for this reason that, in contrast with opusc. 
11, opuse. 12, speaks directly of the sanctissimae Romanorum Ecclesiae 
beatissimum papam." 


8 For more detail, see the article of Larchet’s referred to above. 

? Opusc. 12 (PG 91144C). On Anastasius Bibliothecarius, see, most recently, Bronwen 
Neil, Seventb- Century Popes and Martyrs. The Political Hagiography of Anastasius Bibliothecar- 
ins, Studia Antiqua Australiensia 2 (Turnhout, 2006). 


© Ibid. 
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Maximus’ enthusiastic celebration of the orthodoxy of the pope 
and Church of Rome has, not unnaturally, often been taken as evidence 
of a much warmer attitude to the Church of Rome, and the notion of 
papal primacy, than has been customary in the Byzantine East. His 
words, however, need to be set in their historical context. From 645, 
and probably earlier, until the accession of Pope Vitalian to the see of 
Rome in 657, Rome seemed to Maximus a beacon of Orthodoxy in a 
world darkened by heresy; alone among the patriarchal sees, Rome con- 
demned the heresies of Monenergism and Monothelitism, signally un- 
der Pope Martin at the Lateran Synod of 649. During this period, Max- 
imus’ convictions led him to be strongly supportive of the Church of 
Rome. Even Pope Honorius was defended by Maximus, who interpret- 
ed his assertion of one will in Christ as a denial not of his human will, 
but rather of their being two contradictory wills in Christ"—not the 
view taken by the Fathers of the Sixth Ecumenical Synod in 681." What 
Maximus says on the orthodoxy of the Church of Rome needs to be 
seen in this context, It is also important to note what Maximus does not 
say. What he says refers to the Church of Rome, not to the popeas such. 
Furthermore, there is no suggestion that the Church of Rome does 
anything more than support the faith of the whole Church, “in accor- 
dance with the holy canons and definitions, from all the holy synods 
of all the holy Churches of God, which are in all the world.” This is a 
long way from the claim of such as Pope Nicholas I, in a letter to the 
Byzantine Emperor Michael IIL, possibly composed by Anastasius the 
Librarian himself, that “these privileges given to this holy Church [i.e., 
Rome] by Christ, not given by synods, but only celebrated and vener- 
ated by them, constrain and compel us ‘to have solicitude for all the 
churches of God?» 

The other occasion on which Maximus found himself caught up in 
the institutional structures ofthe Church is found in the events that fol- 
lowed on the Lateran Synod—Maximus arrest, his two trials, his exiles 


! Opusc. 20 (PG 91.237C-245A). 

12 Sec the Ekthesis of Constantinople IIT, in Norman P. Tanner, SJ, ed., Decrees of the Ecu- 
menical Councils (London, 1990), L p. 125. 

13 Nicholas, Letter to Michael the Emperor, conveniently excerpted in Denzinger-Schón- 
metzer, Enchiridion Symbolorum, Definitionum et Declarationum, ed. 36 (Rome, 1976), §§ 
638, 640. 
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and his death (which could well be described in the terms he used of the 
deaths of the fathers in opusc. 11: “finally... their remarkable deaths”). 
Here we see how Maximus ecclesiology was worked out in practice, The 
Church is founded on the confession of Christ: to be a member of the 
Church is “to be Christ’s and to bear his name,’ in the phrase from the 
Mystagogia already quoted. For Maximus, such confession is crucial, and 
entails accepting the confession of Christ that we have received from the 
Apostles and the Fathers of the Church. So in his trial, Maximus re- 
sponds to the accusation that he has split the Church by his stubborn- 
ness with the words: “if the one who states what is in Scripture and the 
holy Fathers splits the Church, what does someone do to the Church 
who annuls the teachings of the saints, without which the Church's very 
existence is impossible?" Later on, when asked about his own teaching, 
he retorts: “I don’t have a teaching of my own, but the common one of 
the Catholic Church. I mean that I havent initiated any expression at 
all that could be called my own teaching.” At his trial he was pressed on 
the fact that he was not in communion with the throne of Constanti- 
nople, something ofutmost importance to Maximus, since his ecclesiol- 
ogy, as I have argued elsewhere,’ is grounded in eucharistic communion. 
But such communion, for Maximus, is only genuine communion if it is 
communion in the truth. So he explains his not being in communion 
with Constantinople by reciting the ways in which the patriarch has re- 
jected the faith defined by the “holy synods" —by accepting the initial 
compromise at Alexandria in 633 and then accepting, indeed formulat- 
ing, the imperial compromises of the Ekthesis and the Typos.” 

Another issue raised at his trial concerning the institutional struc- 
tures of the Church was the claim on the emperor's behalf that he was 
a priest, a claim again made by the iconoclast emperors in the next cen- 
tury. Maximus’ rejection of this claim is outright; in response to the 
claim that “every Christian emperor [is] also a priest,” he declares: 


1 Relatio motionis 4 (Allen-Neil, 58). 

5 Ibid. 6 (Allen-Neil, 60). 

16 See my articles, "Ihe Ecclesiology of Saint Maximos the Confessor" International Jour- 
nal of the Study of the Christian Church 4 (2004), 109-20; “Eucharist and Church according to 
St Maximos the Confessor”, in Einheit und Katholizitat der Kirche, ed. Theresia Hainthaler, 
Franz Mali, Gregor Emmenegger, Pro Oriente XXXII, Wiener Patristische Tagungen IV (Inns- 
bruck-Vienna, 2009), 319-30. 

V Relatio motionis 6 (Allen-Neil, 6o). 
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No, he isn’t, because he neither stands beside the altar, and after the 
consecration of the bread elevates it with the words, The holy things 
for the holy; nor does he baptize, nor perform the rite of anointing, 
nor does he ordain and make bishops and presbyters and deacons; 
nor does he anoint churches, nor does he bear the symbols of the 
priesthood, the omophorion and the Gospel book, [as he bears the 
symbols] of imperial office, the crown and the purple.* 


It is interesting to note that the argument is in terms of liturgical 
function, though the matter is political. In the dispute that took place 
during his first exile at Bizya with a Bishop Theodosius, whose task was 
to work a change of mind in Maximus, Maximus spells out one impli- 
cation of the emperor's not sharing in the priestly office: namely, that 
the validity of an ecclesiastical synod does not depend on the emperor's 
ratification. The confessor lists seven synods, called by emperors, which 
proved heretical.” 

Clearly, for Maximus, the Church, as defined by the true confession 
of faith celebrated in the Divine Liturgy of the Eucharist, is a sovereign 
body with its own institutions. However, deeply bound up with the 
Christian empire it might be, it may not be confused with it. A precious 
document for Maximus’ understanding of the institutional Church is 
the last writing we have from his hand, a short letter written on 19 April 
658 to Anastasios, his disciple and spiritual child of by then forty years’ 
standing, who was exiled apart from his master? Now Maximus and his 
few followers are on their own, Rome, in the person of Pope Vitalian, 
having succumbed to imperial pressure and entered into communion 
with the other patriarchal sees. In reply to the question—or taunt— 
“What Church do you belong to? Constantinople? Rome? Antioch? 
Alexandria? Jerusalem? See, all of them are united, together with the 
provinces subject to them,” Maximus says he had replied, "Ihe God of 
all pronounced that the Catholic Church was the correct and saving 
confession of the faith in him when he called Peter blessed because of 
the terms in which he had made proper confession of him.” The Petrine 
foundation of the Church is Peter’s faith, which even his successor can 
abandon, as Maximus had just learnt. At the end of the letter, there is a 

18 Ibid. 4 (Allen-Neil, 56). 
P? Disputatio 4 (Allen-Neil, 88). 


20 The letter can be found in Allen-Neil, 120-3. 
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postscript from Anastasius himself, saying that this letter, and the rest of 
the dossier, had been transcribed 

to make them known to you most holy people, in order that, when 

you have found out about the trial from these, you might all bring 

a common prayer to the Lord on behalf of our common mother, 

that is the Catholic Church, and on behalf of us your unworthy ser- 

vants, for strengthening everyone and us also, persevering with you 

in it, according to the orthodox faith rightly preached in it by the 

holy Fathers,” 


So what conclusions are we to draw about the place of institution- 
al authority in the Church according to St Maximus the Confessor? 
There is no question that Maximus regarded the institutional structures 
of the Church as important: his involvement with Pope Martin in call- 
ing the Lateran Synod in 649 is evidence for this. It is clear, too, that, 
despite the fact that all the so-called Ecumenical Synods were called by 
emperors, Maximus did not regard the role of the emperor as essential. 
Unlike most Byzantine churchmen he regarded the Church as sover- 
eign in the affairs of the faith: it was the role of the emperor to defend 
the faith of the Church, but not to define it—that role belonged to the 
priesthood, residing primarily in the bishops. St Maximus had, how- 
ever, to face the most difficult of circumstances: a situation in which 
authentic synodical authority, as he interpreted it, had been laid aside 
by the supreme hierarchs of the Church, even the pope of Rome. The 
principal witness here is the letter we have just discussed. In the appen- 
dix to that letter, which seems not to be by Maximus and may have been 
written later, there is a reference to “the seed of piety at least in older 
Rome.” However, in the letter itself, Maximus does not repudiate the 
assertion that Rome has capitulated. The truth is that the pope, both 
earlier in the person of Eugene I and then in the person of Vitalian, 
wobbled, though not irrevocably, but Maximus cannot have known 
this. And during Maximus lifetime, it looked as if Vitalian had capitu- 
lated to the emperor. The interpretation most favorable to Rome that 
can be put on this letter, and its appendix, seems to me that its purpose 
was to stir up the people of Rome to prayer in the hope that the pope 


^. Ep, Maximi ad Anastasium (Allen-Neil, 122-3). 
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would eventually stand firm.” One could argue that this prayer was 
answered, But Maximus could not have known that and had to accept 
that, like Athanasius before him, he was standing virtually alone contra 
mundum. It seems to me that his understanding of the place of the in- 
stitutional Church is not undermined by this, for he had always placed 
alongside the hierarchical structures of the Church—which had their 
role—the witness of the martyrs and confessors, to whose ranks he was 
willing to be enlisted. He may well have thought that, in the end, the 
truth would find synodical support and may well have thought that 
Rome and its pope would play a central role in this final victory for the 
true faith, but in his lifetime this could only be a matter of hope and 
prayer—which should not be underestimated. 


22 This suggestion was put to me after the conference by Adam Cooper and, with the 
qualifications expressed above, I find myself in agreement with him. - 
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Death, Resurrection, and the Church 
in St Maximus’ Theology 


Bishop Maxim Vasiljević 


Saint Maximus the Confessor occupies a very particular place 
within the patristic tradition, mostly because he bears witness to the 
ultimate value—and triumph—oflife, i.e., to an ontology rooted in the 
Eschata. Looking at Maximus works in the context of their own inten- 
tionality and purview, it becomes evident that life, life incorruptible 
and true, preoccupies his existential focus. It is precisely for this reason 
that he might be of great help today, since—as we see vividly in our 
time—prevailing ethical, aesthetical, ascetical, and other notions be- 
come very relativistic unless they are linked to ontology (and Maximus 
does connect them to ontology, as it is clear that his ascesis is colored 
with paschal, or ontological, themes and terms),' while the unavoidable 
problem of death is universal. In the final analysis, what really concerns 
man is not whether or not he will be virtuous, nice, or contemplative, 
but whether or not he will exist eternally, in communion with his Cre- 
ator, as a whole person in the communion of life. Likewise, the “eternal 
life” is not about feeling either pleased or displeased but about a par- 
ticipation by grace in its deepest ontological content. 


Ontology vs. Thanatology 


It is out of this concern that Maximus, already in his early writings 
dated 620, gives an articulate and unambiguous definition of life and 


death: 


' Cf. Amb 47, PG 91, 1360-1361A. Here, commenting on St Gregory’s Oration on Pascha 
(45; 143 PG 36:641CD), is applied the paschal terminology that leaves no doubt where the 
ascesis aims, having the Resurrection of the mortal existence as its final goal. 
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Separation from God is, properly (kuplas), death, and sin the sting 
of death |x Cor. 15:56]. In consenting to it Adam at the same time 
became exiled [distanced] from the tree of life, froni Paradise and 
from God; of necessity bodily death followed affer. He who says lam 
life [Christ; Jn 14:6] is properly life. He in His death led back to life 
him [Adam] who had been made dead.: 


In thissimple truth—that separation from God is death and that life 
is the presence of the Other—we meet our first, yet enduring, aporia. 
How can this incorruptible life be gained if, according to St Maximus, 
between God and creation there is a real gulf (&Bvocoç, Xaope, or yua)? 
No doubt, man’s incorruptibility was conditional, since he had received 
“the gift of immortality, which is maintained perpetually through par- 
ticipation in گلا‎ But, how are we to understand this “participation? 
which has had many meanings attributed to it since Plato? It prompts 
more than one question: What does it mean to exist, without any other 
defining characteristic? Where are the causes of death, in nature or will? 
Why, although Maximus accepts the immortality of the soul, is he not 
satisfied with it as a solution to the problem of death? Why is the body so 
crucial for St Maximus’ concept of the human being despite its dissolu- 
tion upon death? What does hell, in which Maximus obviously believes, 
consist of? What is Maximus’ key ontological position? _ 

We must admit that there is no single approach to the above ques- 
tions. As St Maximus holds, “every syllable of divine scripture is capable 
of being interpreted in multifarious ways (rodvtpdrws).”> However, 
though there may be many approaches, there is one key, and that is the 
ontological realism of the Confessor. This realism is based on the fol- 
lowing premises, 


* Carit. I1, 95. (Italics are, naturally, mine) 

? Amb to, 60, PG 91, 1156D. As Thunberg points out, "life is gained through participation in 
life, and death through the removal of life” (Microcosm and Mediator, The Theolo gical Anthropol- 
ogy of Maximus the Confessor, Lund: 1965 , p.174). 

* In Amb 7, Maximus says that the death has entered by our free will (PG 91, 1076AB). Fr 
D. Stániloae in his commentary to this passage ( The Muctaywyla of Saint Maximus the Confes- 
sor [ed. By Apostolike Diakonia of the Church of Greece], 1973, pp. 144[in Greck]) says that 
death has entered into existence because of our natute, since our being had prepared itself for 
death by the penetration of corruptibility into our nature, 

5 Qthal. 47 (CCSG 315,63-317,65), quoted in P, Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy 
in دص‎ the Confessor: An Investigation of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium (Notre Dame, 
1991), p. 72. 
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First, the life we live is not truly life if it is deprived of He who said, 
“Tam the life” (Jn 14:6). Ontology in Christ ultimately defeats thana- 
tology.’ Second, reality and truth do not coincide in creation. Indeed, 
how can the being of the world be “real” when it resides in divisions? 
"Division; an important concept in Maximus’ thought that we are go- 
ing to explore later, denotes fragmentation and separation.’ The Fall lies 
in the fact that man did not succeed in removing the ontological di- 
chotomies within the nature of beings. 

This fact has become extremely important nowadays in the light 
of so-called “thanatology,’ in which death is studied through psychol- 
ogy and sociology. St Maximus is opposed to such a phenomenology 
that avoids the nature of death in favor of focusing solely on the prob- 
lem of “suffering.” He regards death as the last enemy that needs to be 
destroyed, which did in fact take place with Christ’s Resurrection, By 
relating Christ’s triumph over death to personal freedom (and his 
mode, the “tropos”), Maximus anticipates humanity’s mortification of 
death when it submits the entire self-determining will to God. There- 
fore, the concept of death in Maximus has a strongly personal character 
(related to the “mode”) that inevitably entails the involvement of agape 
and the voluntary death of one’s self. 

Let us look at the problem of death by clarifying several concepts 
and notions in Maximus’ thought. The first text is found in Maximus’ 
Amb. 42, where he asserts: 

For all beings that exist by essence or will exist, or have become or 

will become, or have been manifested or will be manifested, have 

their preexistent /ogoi firmly in God, and by these all that exists has 

come into being and remains eternally, in accordance with their in- 
tention. Through their natural movement and by the inclination and 
extent of their free election, existent things draw near and cling to be- 

ing: the acceptable through virtue and through steady progress to- 


6 Carit. II, 96, transl. Sherwood, p. 172. 

7 “The existing difference (8apopé) within creation since God's fashioning is not neces- 
sarily a division ( dtalpecic), but human ignorance brought into association difference with 
division (=separation, which, in actuality, came about only with the Fall), Maximus just as well 
here employs a Christological language which distinguishes between diadopé and dialpects 
(=the difference of nature from its own division)” (A. Jevtic in: Sveti Maksim Ispovednik, Zivot 
i izbor iz Dela sa sholijama i propratnim studijama, Vinjci-Trebinje-Los Angeles 2012, p. 237. 

8 Actually, Maximus later says that Christ has changed the use of death by suffering (åvé- 
Tpeye Thy xpriotv tod Savdtov, OThal. 61, PG 90, 633A), but he does not stop there, See our 
further comments related to this. 
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ward the /ogos of their existence, the unacceptable through evil 
through motion away from the /ogos of their existence. To put it 
concisely, a state that either consists of the possession or of the depri- 
vation of the natural power to participate in the One Who is by na- 
ture completely imparticipable, but Who through His infinite good- 
ness offers Himself generally to all by grace, both to those worthy and 
unworthy, and makes residence in eternal existence available, accord- 
ing to the disposition of each being, Participation or non-participa- 
tion in beings is analogous to primary being, well-being, and eternal 
well-being. There will be commensurate participation or non-partic- 
ipation: punishment for those unable to participate, and intensifica- 
tion and growth of enjoyment for those who are able to do so, 


There is no doubt that for Maximus, the #riple participation or 
"non-participation" in being, well-being, and eternal being is equiva- 
lent to man’s union with God or his separation from God. In Amb. 10, 
12, Maximus explains that there are three general modes accessible to 
human beings, modes by which God created all things, for He en- 
dowed us with substance and existence so that we might have being, 
well-being, and eternal well-being. The two extremes (i.e., being and 
eternal well-being) belong solely to God, who is their author. But the 
intermediate mode (well-being) depends on our free inclination and 
effort, and through it the extremes are properly said to be what they 
are, for if the middle term were absent, their designation would be 
meaningless, because the good (i.e., well-being) would not be present 
in their midst. Maximus concludes that apart from their eternal move- 
ment toward God, there is no other way for the Saints "to possess and 
preserve the truth of the extremes, which is assured only when well- 
being is mixed in the middle of them"? 

Maximus uses Genesis’ explicit commentary on life and death 
(2:17: "when you eat from it you will certainly die") in order to examine 
the meaning of existence. He distinguishes between the trees, “since one 


? Amb, 42, PG 91,1329 AB. (Translations of Ambigua in this study are taken, with gratitude, 
from Maximos (Constas) ofSimonopetra, The Ambigua of Maximos tbe Confessor (Dumbarton 
Oaks Medieval Library; Harvard University Press, forthcoming). At the conclusion of this 
study, we found the two very insightful studies on the subject of hell in St Maximus’ thought: 
John Zizioulas, “Eschatology and Existence”, Synaxis n. 121/2012, pp. 43-72 (in Greek) and 
Atanasije Jevtic, “A Comment on the Commentaries of St Maximus on Mans State in the Future 
Age’, Synaxis n. 122/2012, pp. 4-29 (in Greek), 

10 Amb. ro, 12, PG 91, 16B. 
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is the tree of life, and the other must be of non-life, the death-giving 
tree” Yet, his explanation is ontological-epistemological, and not pure- 
ly ethical. On account of the Genesis narrative, he describes the progres- 
sion of death in bio-cycle. “Even though he had been told that it /the 
eating] was bound up with death? Adam “set in motion the whole cycle 
of bodily nourishment, thereby exchanging life for death, and giving life to 
his own death for the whole temporal duration of the present age.” Ut- 
terly self-centered, the first man believed that “the very activity of eat- 
ing... would support life” and thereby introduced individualism as a 
means of se/f-preservation (emphasis is on “self”). That is how “death 
found the opportunity to flourish, both in him and for us” Time has ac- 
quired a divisive property, separating beings and creating “space” (divi- 
sion) between them, which equals corruption and death. 

Asa consequence, creation as chorochronos (time-space) is bound up 
with death and corruption." So a sort of participation is necessary for be- 
ings to exist. But this is not all that we could say about being. As we just 
have seen, Maximus has for our theme some very profound and significant 
distinctions about the participative, i.e., personal, side of God's existence. 
He asserts that not-being is privation of being, of participated true Beings 
(this will be of crucial significance for understanding life after Parousia, 
characterized as united life in the mode of the Uncreated"’), 

The language of Maximus here is wholly existential, going, as it does, 
beyond an ethical understanding of transgression. The first man, as an 
embodied creature bounded by space and time with an instinctive urge 
for self-preservation, “embarked upon a different life which engenders 
death,’ so that “he handed over all creation as food for death’ As a conse- 
quence, in the present situation, “we ourselves never really know life, being 


1 QThal. 43, PG 90, 412B). See Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, p. 176. 

12 “The scandal of evil for the human mind is the given mode as a whole of the geological 
process or of the food chain, a mode that puts the death of rational and irrational animate be- 
ings on the same level without distinguishing between them” (Ch, Yannaras, The Enigma of 
Evil, Holy Cross Orthodox Press 2012, p. 117). 

5 Amb 10,60, PG 91, 1056D. 

14 Amb to, 18, PG 91, 1120B. 

5 Carit, IIL, 29, PG 90, 1025C. 

16 “For in that state nothing will appear apart from God (ore yàp Zotat Tı éxtd¢ Oeo), 
nor will there be anything opposed to God (Ocg vrionkoðoða Soxoby) that could entice our 
will to desire it (iva ذ۳۵‎ £jeoty rpdç adTd peat Sehedon)” (Amb 7, 12, PG 91, 1077 A). 
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ceaselessly devoured by death through corruption." In Amb 7, 32 Maxi- 


mus connects humanity s “condemnation” to death to the aim to reawak- 
en capacity for love, so that “by experiencing pain we might learn that we 
have fallen in love with what is not real (rob unõevòç epdvres); instead of 
loving the Existing one (pdc tò óy).* 

Such a predicament of existential insufficiency cannot be overcome 
through contemplation or morality. We are obliged to identify that in St 
Maximus’ thought the gap between God and creation—being in itself 
an immense problem—has been filled principally through hypostatic 
ontology.” This hypostatic ontology, which is perhaps St Maximus’ most 
important contribution to theology, is determined by his attempt to 
synthesize all of these inherited approaches to salvation. The relation of 
God to the world for him is not “ethical” or “psychological;” it is noth- 
ing other than ontological. When one is “initiated into the inexpressible 
power of the Resurrection,” he undergoes things divine (“by participa- 
tion”) rather than contemplating them (“by awareness”). For this reason, 
by contrasting the terms “participation” and “awareness,” St Maximus 
indicates that God, eternal life, and well-being can be “known,” but, 
sadly, not experienced or shared existentially." What a woeful destiny! 

In lieu of fulfilling the magnificent goal of uniting the divided 
things “through love,” the first man “used the power bestowed upon 
him for that purpose to deepen the division?” Now, a delusion of life 


17 Amb 10,28, PG 91, 1157A. Transl. Fr Maximos of Simonopetra. 

18 "And so God punished with death precisely that element within us by means of which 
we destroyed our power to love with our whole mind, which we owed to Him alone. The aim was 
that, by experiencing pain we might learn that we have fallen in love with what is not real, and so 
be taught to redirect our power to what really exists (npàc tò 9v)" (Amb 7, 32, PG 91, 1093A). 

P “chy dbo evddetat thy ruevépaty, évdoag tabtyy dtpentus avt kað’ buóovacw" (Ep. 
2, PG 91, 404B). 

2 Cap. theol. 1.66, PG 90, 1108AB. 

21 In QD. (PG 9o, 796B) we find an important epistemological distinction between those 
who in their encounter with God only have “awareness” of the good (i.e. of God) (“by awareness, 
not by participation”) and those who have "participation" in the good. In QThal. 6o, Maximus 
will clarify that "the logos recognizes that knowledge of divine things is two-fold: relative knowl- 
edge...found only in reason and in the intellections...and real knowledge found only in active 
experience, apart from reason and intellections” (QThal. 60, PG 90, 621CD). 

? Amb 41,5, PG 1308B. 

9 Loudovikos, 4 Eucharistic Ontology, p. 134. Therefore, would it be naive to hold that 
Adam is the one who introduced death into *creaturehood;? because he in advance had been 
warned that "that fruit [eating of the forbidden tree] and death went together"? 
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is maintained through a creature’s self-confidence that the “real” life is 
the true life, and Adam was deluded exactly by confusing the actual 
state (with its visible and hidden attractions) with the anticipated state. 


The Division (Staipeots) as Survival of Death 


When an “absurd aspiration toward non-being”** takes the place of 
man’s “natural” development, as it did during the Fall, the created, “con- 
tingent,’ and conditional being becomes almost completely “darkened” 
in his essential movements. Man protects himself from the radiation of 
the truth of Life and subjugates his own nature to the necessity ofa whirl- 
pool of movements. In that case, the “last enemy” (1 Cor. 15:26) disinte- 
grates and divides beings, thereby generating fear of the other through 
self-love and individualism, thereby creating a disordered ontology. 

According to Zizioulas, “death exists because communion and oth- 
erness cannot coincide in creation.” This assertion is rooted in Maxi- 
mus usage of the terms distinction and division. “Different beings be- 
come distant beings: because difference becomes division, distinction 
becomes distance.” Distance is the chief impediment to human prog- 
ress.” Such separation corresponds to what St Maximus says in a bril- 
liant analysis ofa principle that he applies to the entire reality: 

Difference, on the one hand, is a Jogos according to which the sub- 

strata differ one from another, and is indicative of r&ç elvat... Divi- 


sion, on the other hand, is a cut right through which entirely severs 
the substrata and renders them to be ... separate from one another.” 


4 mpbc TÒ un Sv napaddyws dépexat (Amb. 7,23, PG 91:1084D). According to Maximus’ 
theology, there is a changing, reverberating, and nihilistic tendency intrinsic to the very essence 
of created beings. Cf. N. Matsoukas, World, Man, Communion according to St Maximus the 
Confessor, Athens, 1980, p. 52. (in Greek) 

%5 Communion and Otherness, p. 3. 

Communion and Otherness, p. 3. He also significantly points out: “Mortality is tied up with‏ کت 
createdness out of nothing, and it is this that the rejection of the Other— God—and of the other‏ 
in any sense amounts to. By turning difference into division through the rejection of the other, we‏ 
die. Hell, eternal death, is nothing but isolation from the other, as the desert Fathers put it” (ibid.).‏ 

V “With its full development and a perfect system of wireless transmission of the energy 
to any distance man will be able to solve all the problems of material existence. Distance, which 
is the chief impediment to human progress, will be completely annihilated in thought, word 
and action. Humanity will be united, wars will be made impossible and peace will reign su- 
preme" (N. Tesla, 1900, as quoted in “Great Scientist, Forgotten Genius, Nikola Tesla’, by Chris 
Bird and Oliver Nichelson, New Age 21, Feb. 1977, p. 42). 

8 Ep. 12; PG 91, 469AB. 
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The purpose of the first man was, in fact, to overcome such divisions. 
St Maximus insists that in order to achieve the communion of man and 
created nature with God, the man had to begin by realizing the commu- 
nion between male and female. We have to admit that this goal was un- 
achievable by man’s own power in any case.” It would have required an 
ekstasis from man’s side toward the Uncreated, but this did not occur; 
instead, man turned his focus inward. The referential ekstatic self-tran- 
scendence, woefully, became a turn to self-sufficiency, which means, self- 
love. Adams self-love became both a symptom and the bearer of death. 

A careful analysis of Maximus’ writings reveals that, if self-love is 
“tropos” of death, then love might be “tropos” of life. Self-love is the 
bearer of death, while love—particularly love of enemies, even to the 
point of dying for them—is divine grace, new life, and theosis. Because 
of the weight of love, St Maximus—who was a monk struggling to over- 
come his own will (iov 8¢Anna)—ends many of his works (not only in 
Chapters on Love) with reference to love,” because only through a hypo- 
static love is man emancipated from his predisposition to nonbeing. 

It must be said that those who desire non-being, desire evil. God is be- 

ing and above every being. And therefore the truth is being. So it is 

proper to say that whatever stands against the truth is false and does 

not exist, because it is completely outside of God. Neither is it an 

image of truth, as it does not have anything good from God. Be- 

cause it convinces some, it is certainly something, and it will be a 

dark and faint idol for those who exist in this way. Because it is an 

image in its action and a falsehood in its action, that is, it is really 

and truly a lie. So for those who exist falsely, and in the whole of this 

falsehood, if that which is false is removed, the whole essence of the 

thing will be removed. In this way, those who love the lie, as the demons 

do, love non-being and do not stand in being, that is, in truth, as the 

Truth itself says. As Jesus says, the demons, because they are liars and 


2 “For natural potential in each and every being is nothing other than the unalterable 
movement of nature toward complete actuality, How, then, divinization could make the divin- 
ized person go out of himself, I fail to see, if it was something that lay within the bounds of his 
nature” (Amb. 20, PG 91, 1237C). 

3° “For Maximus it is rpómoc bmépEews that is the key to both personal salvation and per- 
sonal perdition" (N. Madden, “A Patristic Salutation: The Prologue to the Pater Noster of 
Maximus the Confessor,’ Irish Theological Quarterly 61:1995, p. 243). 

Cf characteristically 4b. 71, 11, PG, 91, 1417C: God “asks of us but a single sacrifice: that‏ اذ 
Quota thy elc dAnAovs dthavOpwnlav)”; or: “iva‏ ہك ”ہہ تہ we love one another (udvyy‏ 
Lp... THY evtonyy cfc dydays nupaBauer, xal THe vo) Oco dyeans exntowper’” (Ascet., PG 90, 956B).‏ 
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fathers of lies, do not exist and desire non-being when they desire 


the evil of falsehood.” 


It goes without saying that, for Maximus, fallen humanity is driven 
by the lust for pleasure (via self-love”) and the fear of death. This fear is 
a “side-effect” of self-love, since the entire effort of man after the Fall is 
about protecting oneself from others, namely, from the risk of relation 
and from going out of oneself. “Man’s will, out of cowardice, tends away 
from suffering, and man, against his own will, remains utterly dominat- 
ed by the fear of death and, in his desire to live, clings to his slavery to 
pleasure?** Therefore, there is no doubt that the fiasco of man’s relation- 
ship with God isa “mis-hit” with regard to the goal, “skopos.” And this 
results in a negative painful experience of pthavtia as “tropos” of divi- 
sion, fragmentation, and disintegration. Fortunately, by not having 
subsistence, evil does not have ontological content.” For St Maximus, 
the reason why evil is zon-being is that it is, as Zizioulas concludes, a de- 
viation from, or deprivation of, the movement toward the “end” (tého¢) 
for which the world was created. The tragedy lies in the fact that man 
has fallen in love with what has zo being (rot unòevòs épóvrec) by redi- 
recting his love from the Existing one.” 

In Quaest. ad Thal. 61,*° Maximus elaborates: because of Adams self- 
reliance, “death occupied the entire nature,’ and each who receives being 


* Scholia, PG 4, 293BC. 

3 “The great barrier to actualizing through love the true, communal mode of existence 
for beings is self-love; this is the ‘prime sin’ according to St Maximus, the first offspring of the 
devil and mother ofall the passions. Self-love, being antithetical to love, is antithetical to com- 
munion, antithetical to truth, antithetical to life, It is the refusal of communion, the lie, death” 
(N. Loudovikos, A Eucharistic Ontology, 143). 

3* QThal. 21, Blowers-Wilkin, p. 112. 

35 “Auaptlay, tovtéoti dtevtlay xal dndarwoly tive Tol mpoahKovtos, abtd TÒ Tig oTEpY- 
ہہ‎ Kad, Kal doxoroy, dvtl Tod, mapà Tov oxomóv BAM ov, eK uevadopác vv Toevdvrwy.., Tod 
۵۸۵۰ kal rig katû bow xiviaews, Hrot taEEws, dnotvyydvovtes, hepopeba elc Thy rapè pctv 
Xoyov xal ravTe\î kal dvovatov dvurraptlav” (Schol. div. nom., PG 4, 348C). 

36 Asis clear in QThal. PG 90,256C and Cap. PG 90,1924. On the contrary, love is to be un- 
derstood not as an emotion or sentiment but as mode of unity according to the Jogos of being. 

37 Of Scholia, PG 4, 304D. 

** C£ QThal. 1, PG 90, 253A-C. J. Z., Communion and Otherness, p. 68, Maximus implies 
the eschatological ontology, which Zizioulas formulates like this: “only that which survives in 
the end possesses true being" (ibid.). If evil would survive in the eternity even as a memory of 
wrong-doings it would mean that it is concurrent to God. 

3 Amb. 7,32, PG 91, 1093A. 

* “Death occupied the entire nature owing to the transgression (of Adam)... All those 
who received their being from Adam according to the law of birth by pleasure [sexually]; nec- 
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from Adam according to the law of birth by pleasure (i.e, sexually) is un-free 
and necessarily, without his or her will (&veryxadeg xoà uù BoudSusvon), has 
his or her birth bound to the very death to which nature was condemned." 

The “tropos of death” needs to be transcended by a new tropos, 
which can affect the entire creation so that “time” and “space” become 
factors of union,* acquiring the dynamism of interpenetration with 
the Uncreated. This is possible mainly because space-time possesses a 
particular (inherent as a free gift of the Creator's will) quality of move- 
ment, by which created beings move toward a relationship with each 
other and toward the Other as their eschatological “end.” 

Itis only Christology that could annul the existential decay, by pre- 
serving the created time as a constituent quality of creation. And only 
the patristic emphasis on the Person of Christ could provide a vital 
epistemic clue for dealing with this problem. 


The Transcendence of Death in Christ 


When Maximus fully explores the epistemological implications of 
the Incarnation it is in the pursuit of ontology. Incarnation would be 
meaningless without the transcending of death hypostatically; so, para- 
doxically, the Resurrection becomes the cause of the Incarnation. 
When man “was made subject to corruption and death” and “was led to 
despair of life,” then (“for this reason"), the only-begotten Son of God 
took flesh and death.* In this sense, let us not forget that the “second 
communion”*+ surpasses the first (in paradise). 


essarily and without their will (&væyxalwç kat uh BovAéuevoı) had their birth tied up with death 
to which nature was condemned" (QThal. PG 90, 633CD-636B). 

ál The fullest explanation of this can be found in Thunberg’s classical book on Maximus, 
Microcosm and Mediator, pp. 169-170. 

® On the “the dialectical relation between quantifiable or historical time (xpóvoc) and the 
transcendent extension of creaturely movement in a sublime eternity beyond history but short 
of God's pure timelessness’, see Paul M. Blowers, “Realized Eschatology in Maximus the Con- 
fessor, Ad Thalassinm 22”, Studia Patristica XX XII (1997) 258-263. As Blowers asserts, "Pseudo- 
Dionysius had determined that adv was frequently used in the Bible of the whole course of 
earthly time, distinct from xpóvoc, which evoked the process or regularity of change reflected 
in birth, death, and differentiation.” 

9^ Ascet. 7-31 (1) (CCSG 40), 6-7). Commenting on man’ fall, Madden says, “Here man 
is portrayed as having failed in his vocation to mediation and by his foolishness to have risked 
being engulfed in the meontic” (N. Madden, Christology and anthropology in the spirituality of 
Maximus the Confessor: With special reference to the Expositio Orationis Dominicae, Doctoral 
thesis, Durham University 1982. p. 192). 

4 Amb. 36, 1, PG 91, 1289B-D. 
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Now, how does this “second communion” affect the problem of 
divisions? According to St Maximus, the divisions healed in Christ 
paradoxically demonstrate that neither one of the “extremes” loses its 
natural qualities. So, Christ after “living on earth in a way befitting 
man" and enduring His Passion, rises and by “eating/living with the 
disciples after His Resurrection from the dead” (cvvdiaitapevos età 
Thy ék vexp&v dvdoTaoty) reveals the union of paradise and the inhab- 
ited world.* 

The Confessor then proceeds to throw further light on the inter- 
play between the Incarnation and the Resurrection. He explains how 
nature is restored in Christ, not only through reconciling the will with 
the principle of nature, but also—here is an ontological point—by his 
choosing to offer his life for the sake of his enemies, “which was accom- 
plished by the disposition of love for men.’* 

What follows is a passage in which St Maximus will repeat his par- 
adoxical thesis (“certainly an incredible fact and story”) that the Resur- 
rection was the reason for Christ’s Incarnation. His famous passage on 
the supreme importance of the Resurrection is well known, and it strong- 
ly advocates the epistemological reversal in theology. “It is wholly on 
account of this life [resurrection of life] that the Word who is God has be- 
come man...and willingly accepts the death of the flesh.’*” And only by 
Resurrection can we understand the creation of the world. The already 
eschatological event of the Resurrection of Christ, being ontologically 
anterior yet historically posterior, operates as the foremost hermeneuti- 
cal context for each epoch.** The Resurrection clarifies, at least in Max- 


5 Amb. 41,8, PG 91, 309B. 

4 On Dom. PG 90, 879d-880B; transl. Berthold, p. 104. 

4” “He effects the destruction of the tyranny of evil which has lorded over us by trickery. He 
conquers the flesh which had been overcome in Adam by brandishing it as an instrument against 
evil. Thus does he show how the flesh, which had been bruised first by death, captures its captor 
and destroys its life by natural death. The flesh has become both a poison strong enough to make 
him vomit out all those whom he had swallowed by confining them in death’s dominion, and 
also a life for the human race, which causes the whole nature to rise like a loaf for a resurrection 
of life. It is wholly on account of this life [resurrection of life] that the Word who is God has become 
man (certainly an incredible fact and story) and willingly accepts the death of the flesh” (Or: 
Dom., PG 90, 879d-880B; transl. Berthold, p. 104). 

48 Cap. Theol, 1, 66; PG 90, 1108. The method of theology is thus methodology of the 
Resurrection. More on that see our "Ihe Resurrection Event of Christ as the Foremost Her- 
meneutic Context for each Epoch" (forthcoming). 
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imus’ account, the exact ontological import of the Incarnation into the 
history of salvation. 

The weight of our last statement might be clearer in the next pas- 
sage where Maximus reveals exactly how death is overcome in human- 
ity (not only in Christ, but in all of us). Here also lies the answer to the 
question of Maximus’ acceptance both of the immortality of the soul 
(though he is not satisfied with it as a solution to the problem of death) 
and the crucial significance of the body (for him, founded in Christol- 
ogy”). Maximus elucidates that mortality is extinguished by the fact 
that in place of division a personal presence has intervened. Through 
“denying” our life on account of Christ’s personal presence through 
grace, we will acquire “the living and active and utterly single Word of 
God, who through virtue and knowledge penetrates to the division be- 
tween soul and spirit (Heb. 4:12), so that absolutely no part of his exis- 
tence will remain without a share in His presence” This corresponds 
to what he says in the same line: “The soul’s powers...cannot move in an 
effective operation without the consent of the willing person,” This 
personal mode affects everything in man. 


[A]fter the death of the body, the soul is not called "soul" in an un- 
qualified way, but the soul of a man, indeed the soul ofa particular 
buman being, for cven after [its separation from] the body, it pos- 
sesses, as its own form, the whole human being, which is predicated 
of it by virtue of its relation [to the body] as a part to the whole [i.e., 
only in this way is it called "human" ]. The same holds in the case of 


the body. 


4 See characteristically, Or: Dom., PG 90, 879d-880B. 

5 “Tf in addition to these things, he should also deny his own life [=self, żuvróv...ġpvýoaro], 
according to the divine voice, which says: He who loses bis own life for my sake, he will find it— 
that is, whoever casts aside this present life and its desires for the sake of the better life— will 
acquire the /iving and active and absolutely unique Word of God, who through virtue and knowl- 
edge penetrates to the division between soul and spirit, so that absolutely no part of his existence 
will remain without a share in His presence (unòèy tò napdnay Tig abtod napovolaç ğuoipov Eye), 
and thus he becomes without beginning or end, no longer bearing within himself the movement 
of life subject to time, which has a beginning and an end, and which is agitated by many passions, 
but possesses only the divine and eternal life of the Word dwelling within him, which is in no 
way bounded by death (undevi Oaveitw nepatoupévyy)” (Arb. 10. 20, PG 91, 1144C; translation 
in Fr Maximos). 

5 Amb, 24,2, PG 91, 1261C. 

5 Amb. 7, 42, PG 91, 1+ 
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Anticipating what Origenist objections might be raised against his 
views, Maximus dedicates a passage in Ambiguum 21, in which he com- 
ments on Gregory Nazianzus’ Homily (۶ offering indications on how 
death is overcome.'+ 

For Maximus, if the undying mode of the Uncreated is to be recog- 
nized and received by the entire human being, this must occur through 
the body, too. The result of “being estranged from relation with God” is 
the establishment of “a mode of existence that in fact does not exist.” 
This disposition toward non-being, that Maximus speaks of is in fact an 
existential attitude/stance, and not simply a psychological state (com- 
pared to conventional wisdom). 

True being, that is life, is gained by “dying” and by having love to- 
ward one’s enemies—thus not allowing thus the “fragmentation of na- 
ture.” That is the “mode of life” by which Christ “restores nature to it- 
sel£...in such a way that we no longer have a will (thy yvopny) opposed 
to the principle of nature and that thus we be as changeless in our free 
decisions as we are in our nature. 

But how can this need to die be reconciled with the 8¢Ayorg, the will 
to live? Because we know that by refusing death in Gethsemane, Christ 
manifested desire for life as an essential condition of human nature. 


53 Gregory the Theologian, Or. 7.21 (SC 405:234, lines 12-20). 

54 “For just as the flesh was swallowed up by corruption (bd týs $8opaic) as a result of sin; 
and likewise the soul by the flesh (since it is known only through the activities of the body); and 
the knowledge of God by the soul's complete ignorance (to the point of not even knowing wheth- 
er or not God exists), so too, in the time of the resurrection (r xup ts (ہوو دب‎ —when 
the Holy Spirit will restore the correct order, for the sake of the God who became flesh—the flesh 
will be spiritually swallowed up by the soul, and the soul by God, who is true life (tig 6vtws obong 
toys), inasmuch as the soul will possess God exclusively, wholly manifested through all things to 
the whole soul, and, to put it simply, in contrast to the present state of affairs in which we now 
exist and live, all chat is ours will be revealed under the aspect of the future (távra kurrê tò ueMov) 
by the divine grace of the resurrection, so that just as [1252B] death prevailed over this life and 
swallowed all through sin, death (8 Odvartoc) itself will be justly defeated by that life, and swallowed 
up by grace” (Amb. 21, PG 91, 1251-1252B). 

55 “Receiving the dreadful condemnation of being estranged from relation with God )۸۸ 
Botca xardK prow thy mpàc Tov Ozdv cxetuchy éMorplmory), for infinite ages, a sentence it will not 
be able to contest, for it will have as a perpetually relentless accuser its own disposition (thy 
۸0ن‎ TD p 84060۷ xatýyopov čyovoa), which created for it a mode of existence that 
in fact did not exist” (Amb, 21, PG 91, 1252C). 

56 Or. Dom. PG 90, 879d-880B; transl. Berthold, p. 104. 

57 “In the face of death, as an immediately imminent event, he himself who was God in 
the flesh was ‘in agony’ (not in a state of wonder or emotion)" (Ch. Yannaras, The Enigma of 
Evil, p. 59). 
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Safeguarding for us a subtle distinction, Maximus notes that both the 
will for life and the abomination of death are the qualities of a willful na- 
ture that tends towards “skopos,” its end.* The notion of “will” (Onos) 
is crucial for understanding death and life. By this, oç is not merely 
connected with the preservation of life. In his Disputatio cum Pyrrho, 
Maximus holds that the Lord did not assume the fear of death, which is 
opposed to nature; He assumed the fear according to nature (ھ)‎ tis 
evurrapyovons TH piret dvrimotntixns Tod elvai duvdwews evderxtyy, 88 «ov 
OV uç 6 ۵۳۷۷۸۵4! 2déEcro).6° Here lies Maximus’ genius: 6¢Ayars is re- 
lated not merely to life itself,“ but to the “end goal” (telos) of man's 
movement, to the eschatological fullness xat& Adyov (i.e., Christ). 
Therefore, 02۸7۳ without personal freedom (adteEodatov) is hopeless, 
since only the person leads nature to the end. Evil, and sin too, accord- 
ing to this Father, is a deviation from the movement towards the “end? 

This clearly indicates what in Christology has the first and ultimate 
word, The critical moment in which the two natural wills of Christ 
emerge and express themselves is unquestionably His prayer at Geth- 
semane before His passion. It was at that instant that the human will 
demonstrated its natural desire for life, while the divine will moved and 
inclined towards the Eschaton, i.e., the fulfillment of the will of the Fa- 
ther. But what will deify the human natural will is not a will per se, but 
the words of Christ to His Father “not as I will but as You will” making 
it follow the divine. Yet, particular attention must be paid here; as Zizio- 
ulas remarks (in the paper in this volume,) Christ’s surrendering of his 
human will should not be attributed to a process of the wills willing and 
acting naturally, i.e., qua natures. Here the human will was perfected 
(deified) only because it was expressed and realized by a divine Person. 


? So, nature must be actualized in order to reach its “telos” (Tudrny 88 thy xlynow Bóvauv 
Kohotow duorkiy, mpd Td Kat’ ہت‎ téhos Enetyou£viy? Amb. 7, PG 91, 1072B). 

? Cf Felix Heinzer, "Anmerkungen zum Willensbegriff Maximus Confessors,” Freiburger 
Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und "Theologie 28 (1981) 372-392. 

© Pyrr., PG 91, 297À-300A. 

éL As Heinzer points out, the notion of 6é)yotc appears on the one hand as an expression 
ofthe self-sustaining dynamic of human nature; yet on the other, 02۸+1 for Maximus includes 
(from “practical” Christology) things like one’s capacity for self-disposition together with one’s 
aptitude for self-offering, which could then signify the free undertaking of death for the sake 
of others in Christ, an undertaking which transcends one’s aspiration for physical survival and 
which is understood to be the human activity of the Son of God” (“Anmerkungen zum Wil- 
lensbegriff Maximus’ Confessors,” p. 389). 
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In the Lord what is natural does not precede what is freely willed, 
as happens with us; rather, just as He truly hungered and thirsted, 
but did not hunger and thirst in the same way (as we do) but in a 
way above what is human because it was free, so he also genuinely 
experienced fear of death, but a fear that was above the human.” 


The natural fear of death—a fear that belongs to nature—Christ 
allowed through his personal freedom because on this freedom relies 
his entire human nature. When the natural opposition of the two na- 
tures occurs at Gethsemane, it is His personal identity—found in His 
relationship with the Father—that brings the solution. The Person of 
the Logos who brings the two natural wills into harmony at Geth- 
semane is the same Person who brought the two natures into one unity 
in the Incarnation. So, basically, what Maximus reveals to us here is that 
the will should be used not in a “gnomic” way, but in an eschatological, 
i.e., personal, ۹۰ 

Summarizing his argument, we see that one of the reasons that 
Maximus believes the Resurrection-as-eschatological event explains 
history is that “humanity truly discovers the original purpose of its cre- 
ation only teleologically;’* i.e., retrospectively. In the history of salva- 
tion, the solution comes “first? and then we understand the problem. 
In such a perspective, Maximus is audacious to say that Christ's Resur- 
rection “was the reason for His death." 

Following the above lines ofargumentation, where death is seen as 
fragmenting nature, Maximus is able to link to it every human failure 
or sin. The range of terms describing different modes of corrupt life is 
fairly broad and fluid in Maximus’ thought.“ One notices how he links 
some prima facie psychological states (resentment, for example) with 
the problem of death. Actually, he describes resentment (uvyjoixaxla), 


€ Pyrr, PG 91, 297D. C£. Opusc., ibid. 237 AB. Sec also, “He did these things—and all the 
rest— moving willingly the assumed nature that truly had become and is called His own" (Amb. 
5,8, PG 91, 1049D), 

$ Cf lucid remarks by Maria Luisa Gatti, "Visione sinottica del pensiero di Massimo 
sulla base dei suoi testi fondamentali’ Massimo il Confessore, Studi e testi No 2, Milano, Vitae 
pensiero, 1987, p. 381. 

Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor; p. 8; Blowers refers 
here to Thal. ,وو‎ PG 90, 613B-D. 

6 “His resurrection, which was the reason for His death” (Amb. 10, 49. PG, 91, u45B). 

6% dvdyen, Pop, án, diiavtia, toon}, Nolwar, yevvyors, Stalpects, are some of the 
examples, 
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as the most cruel form of separation, because “hurt is linked to resent- 
ment; thus when someone’s mind associates the face of a brother with 
hurt, it is clear that he bears him a grudge”? ~ 

Itis no wonder, then, that Maximus the Confessor explains the role 
of the will in dealing with fragmentation and death through the example 
of the remembrance of wrongs. He writes that the state in which we call 
to mind our past sins occurs when a memory lingers in our mind, grad- 
ually fragmenting the “nature willingly” because remembrance of wrongs 
(done to us) brings one into conflict with another who shares the same 
nature. This process stands in stark contrast to the love for one’s enemies 
that lead to true union of the free will with the /ogos of nature. Through 
such love, nature ceases to rebel against itself through the action of the 
free will, which leads to reconciliation with God Himself. 

Maximus insists that if the free will unites itself with the logos of 
nature, then he who has established this unity will not rebel against 
God.* In Epistle 2 on love, Maximus indicates how “nature (4 ovo) 
remains undamaged and undivided in those that have received this 
grace, not divided up into the differences [othernesses] introduced 
by inclination in the many (tais àv moMav yvoyuxeti Erepdtyaw od 
guvdatenvouévn).’?° 

I find very accurate the observation of John Zizioulas, as a keen 
reader of Maximus, that “unless we acknowledge this conflict and cease 
to draw otherness and particularity from natural reproduction (‘from 
blood or the will of the flesh or the will of man’), we cannot understand 


9 Carit. IIL, 89, PG 90, 1044C. 

$ “Non-love...constitutes an aggressive claim to autonomy, an aggressive pursuit of self- 
interest, Not only indifference to the other, an avoidance, ignoring and circumvention of the 
other, but also an active attempt to dominate him, to use and exploit him" (Ch. Yannaras, The 
Enigma of Evil, p. 116). 

® "For since free will [yvopn] has been thus united to the principle of nature [évoetonc 
Tis YOUNG TH Ady% viis Goes], the reconciliation of God with nature comes about naturally, 
for otherwise itis not possible for nature in rebellion against itself by free will [yvoyn] to receive 
the inexpressible divine condescension....He has made it very clear that when the will [yvoun, 
intention, cf. transl, Berthold] has been united to the principle of nature, the free choice [xpoal- 
peas] of those who have kept it so will not be in conflict with God [bx rig yvóung tvwðelons cà 
ب ف۸‎ Tis dices, dotuolartos fota وذمہ‎ cov Ocbv] since nothing is considered unreasonable 
[napéAoyoy] in the principle of nature, which is as well a natural and a divine law, when the 
movement of free will [(رسہ۰]‎ is made in conformity with it” Or Dom., PG 90, بل ەو‎ transl. 
Berthold, p. 116, C£. J. Zizioulas, “Eucharist and the Kingdom of God, Sourozh 60/1995, p. 41. 

7 Ep. 2, PG 91, 401A. 
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the necessity of birth ‘from above’ or ‘from the Spirit; that is, the neces- 
sity of Baptism.’” Zizioulas attaches a particular meaning to that new 
birth, inviting us to “note how Maximus contrasts Baptism with bio- 
logical birth in Amb. 42.” “Baptism is a birth which ‘abolishes’ or 're- 
jects’ (&8éryatc) the ‘unfree’ (&mpoatpetov) biological birth, and leads to 
‘ever-being’ (del elvan) and ‘immortality’ (@8avactav).’” Here is another 
exemple from St Maximus. 

The Fathers according to the spirit [xatê nveðpa], he says, are estab- 

lished through their teaching, being voluntary fathers of voluntary 

sons [0£Aóvxov viðv 0£)ovrec xablotavtat Tloxtpsc], forming them 

according to God by means of their word and life; and sons accord- 

ing to the spirit, according to their consent [xecxà 8¢Ayoty], through 

learning become voluntary sons of voluntary fathers [ad8aipete viol 

ylvovtat Mattpwy], by their free disposition [ad8aipetor yvwpixdc] 

being formed by them according to God by means of the word and 

life (of the fathers). For the grace of the Spirit makes the birth of 

those who give birth and those who are born a matter of free choice 

(ie. gnomic), which is something that fathers according to flesh do 

not have [ol xat& opio, matepes odk ëyovow], since they are involun- 

tary fathers of involuntary sons [éxovclov vióv natépes dkolctot], 

inasmuch as the formation of those who give birth and those who 

are born naturally [4 «àv quotKdis yevvavtwv Te xal yevvwuévay] is a 

work of nature and not of free choice [ddcems yàp, dN’ od yvoync]J* 


By the methods and criteria of scientific (non-ontological epis- 
temic) accounts, we can do nothing or little about death. However, 
Maximus, with an ontological semantics, elucidates how death is an- 
thropologically—in the corporeo-spiritual totality of the human per- 
son—fought and defeated through freedom and love. The Saints are, 
according to Maximus, those persons among us capable of uniting the 
fractures of nature through a constant modification of their mode of 
being, so that they become worthy of the love that gave them birth. 
“For the sake of love the saints all resist sin continually, finding no 
meaning in this present life, and they endure many forms of death, that 


71 Communion and Otherness, p. 80. 

72 PC 91, 1348A-1349A. 

Communion and Otherness, p. 80, 

7 QThal. 54, scholion 7 (CCSG 22, p. 469, lines 38-48; PG 9o, 528BC). 
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they may be gathered from this world to themselves and to God, and 


unite in themselves the fractures of nature (xà vfi; pdoews Ep’ tavtõv 
voto pyuatag).? It is a personal intervention of the love of God 
that heals the fractures and grants the blessing of freedom from death. 


The Church as Communion of Love and Life 
through the Eucharist 


What implications do Maximus’ claims, now that they are exposed, 
have for ecclesiology? For Maximus, the role of love, linked with the 
"logos" —since the Logos is revealed personally only through love—is 
to reunite (and thus, reintegrate) all the modes (the rational, volitional, 
affective, and sensate) of the person and to rediscover the unity of all 
beings, leading everything into the eucharistic partaking of God and 
ultimate communion of the Eschata, “from the present age into life 
unending,” Death can be defeated only by the dynamic relationality 
and communion. 

Maximus extensively attributes to love a dynamic unifying char- 
acter, since love “persuades the inclination (thv yvoymv) to follow na- 
ture and not in any way to be at variance with the [eschatological] 
logos of nature"? He describes with an amazing ontological conclu- 
siveness the loving self-transcending and self-offering being: “Love is 
the fulfillment (ovprAnpwots) ...wholly embraced as the final Last De- 
sire (tò'Eoyaætov Opextov), and furnishes them rest (oxctc) from their 
movement. For love gives faith the reality of what it believes and hope 
the presence of what it hopes for, and the enjoyment of the One who 
is Present [of beloved person]. 

Love and freedom liberate us—if I may borrow some idioms from 
Christos Yannaras—from “a passive self-completion and a defensive self- 
sufficiency of the individual being."? So by love, “each is so drawn to his 
neighbor in preference (katê mpdGeow) to himself and so honours him 
before himself, écov tò mplv adtov &medoat, that he is eager to spurn any 


55 Ep. 2, PG 91,404D. Translation M. Thoronen, p. 193. Without any doubt the Saints 
here follow Christ’s death which is “an actual withdrawal from any pursuit of self-sufficiency, 
an actual self-surrender to the love of the Father” (Ch. Yannaras, The Enigma of Evil, p. 60). 

76 Or Dom., PG 90, 904A. 

7 Ep. 2 (on Love), PG 91, 396C. 

75 Ep. (on Love), PG 91, 396C. 

7 Ch. Yannaras, The Enigma of Evil, p. 116. 
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obstacle in his desire to excel.”*° It is clear here that love is inseparable 
from abteEobotoy, i.e. from the power of self-determination. Only free- 
dom can convert natural into personal, and only freedom can negate the 
logical absolutism of the fallen state and lead to personal causality of God. 
Maximus is “constantly concerned with man’s freedom, and so with what 
frees him to be truly free.” Yet, since the opposite of love, giavtia, is a 
tropos of division and fragmentation and segmentation,” we can appre- 
hend that love is a tropos of unity according to the Jogos of beings.” 

The outcome of Maximus lucid line of argument is crucial for both 
his contemporaries and our own: the eucharistic nourishment of Christ 
is the only way of overcoming death. The Eucharist is irreconcilable with 
existential finitude since it is the “medicine of immortality.’*+ The rever- 
sal of this proposition would be: “if our nature were filled with the divine 
eucharistic nourishment, it would not be ‘taken captive’ by the death of 
sin? Maximus explains that the eucharistic (the eucharistic Bread) exists 
to prepare for immortality, which is distinguished from our nature;* in 
the present age of mortality, this food serves to defeat "the death of sin." 

The goal of the entire argument in Maximus’ Ambiguum 7 is to 
summarize “the manifestation of the truth believed by Christians,’ 
which is: “that we are the members and the body of Christ, and that we 
constitute the fullness of Christ God, who fills all things in every way 
according to the plan hidden in God the Father before the ages, with the 
result that we are being recapitulated to Him through His Son and our 
Lord and God Jesus Christ"? In that case, hell, the existence of which 
Maximus apparently believes in, consists of the following: "[it] is the 
complete and utter ignorance of divine grace, by which...all those 
who expended all the natural noetic power that they were given on 


% "hág'rov dydovétt tocobtov pds &avvóv katû, npóðeow edeAxopévon Tov réka, xal tgv- 
tod TpoTIpavtos, coy TÓ ہام‎ abrov dnedou, xal mpobyelv npóOvuoc Hy” (PG 90, 400A). 

81 Madden, “A Patristic Salutation...” p. 249. 

® As is clear in QThal. PG 90,256C and CQCC PG 90,1192A. 

5 Moreover, Maximus speaks of “yanng Seopdv te xal tpdrov” in Or. Dom. PG 90, 873B, 
while in Ep. 3 PG 91,409C, he refers to “(۸۱۸۸0۸7۸۸ tpdnov,’ which unites the rifts in nature in 
cooperation with God via ám. 

€ “bdpuaxov &Bavaclas” of St. Ignatius (Ephesians 20:2). Here we find a connection 
between Ignatius’ and Maximus’ ontology. 

® Or Dom., PG 90:897AB. See, also, N. Loudovikos, 4 Eucharistic Ontology, p. 29. 

8٤ Sec N, Loudovikos, p. 29. 

V Amb 7,37, PG 91, 1097A. 
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non-being will be deprived of the transmission of the radiant and 
inviolate life."* - 

This is where Maximus defying and refutation of thanatology leads 
a trenchant reader of his writings. The theology of the Medieval monk 
Maximus the Confessor can help us move toward greater articulacy on 
these issues today, where confusion caused by the "therapeutic" approach 
to theology threatens to neglect the quintessence of the Churchs life. The 
entirety of this life—ascetical and sacramental—has this goal*: to refer to 
the divine Mystagogy, which dispels and obliterates everything divisive 
and false, in the image of “the future age? when “works of sin will pass 
into non-existence, leaving natures own forces safe and sound.” In this 
sense, Maximus regards the “end” as “stasis” in God, but, paradoxically, this 
“stasis” is described as "eternally-moving? According to him, “the more 
[mankind] labors in virtue for knowledge of God, we are perfected and 


move towards increase. For their ends are established as new beginnings." 


Conclusions 


Is there a way to not only avoid death but to live an unwaning life? 
Such an ambitious question has long tantalized the world’s best thinkers. 
St Maximus the Confessor offers a solid theological and consistent phil- 
osophical ground for our own discussion of this matter by offering four 
crucial concepts: mode, logos, love, and freedom, all of them used by the 
person. What we find crucial in Maximus relational ontology is his abil- 
ity to take any ethical category or spiritual passage as a starting point and 
attach it to the problem of being as is shown in the irreducible reality of 
Christ, who introduces true life into mortal existence.” 


8$ OThal. PG 90, 293A. 

89 Speaking on the significance of the Baptism: “The baptism of the Lord typifies the suf- 
ferings we willingly embrace for the sake of virtue. Through these sufferings, we wash off the 
stains in our conscience and willingly accept the death of our propensity for visible things. The 
cup (15 nothpiov) typifies the involuntary trials which attack us in the form of adverse circum- 
stances because of our pursuit of the truth. If throughout these trials we value our desire for God 
more than nature, we willingly submit to the death of nature (xij; $boeuc 0kvaxov) forced on us 
by these circumstances. The baptism and the cup differ in this way: baptism for the sake of virtue 
mortifies our propensity for the pleasures of this life; the cup makes the devout value truth above 
even nature itself” (Cap. 98-100, PG 90:1220C-1221A). 

? QD. 73, PG 90, 848A. 

?! Cap. Theol. ss, PG 90, 1096C. 

% Maximus always takes a scriptural passage, or aporia, as “a point of departure" for a theo- 
logical expounding leading the very mystery of salvation. Cf. P. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual 
Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor, p. 61. 
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Yet how can this problem of death be dealt with in the postmodern 
relativism of today, which is postulated by a “worldview” where mani- 
fold opinions on the afterlife are equivalently acceptable? Postmodern- 
ism has no moral absolutes but, rather, places responsibility into the 
hands of the individual. In this cultural situation where there are pleth- 
ora of realities, each position on the afterlife is relative to an individual's 
meaning of truth. So can there be any definite postmodern view of the 
afterlife since nothing is definite? 

For Maximus, there is one hope that death can be defeated, but that 
is not an individual’s hope. Unlike some postmodern views, he insists 
that the solution is found in changing the tropos (mode) in which the 
human hypostasis is grounded. In his thought, the /ogos is constant, 
while the zropos is a modality that cannot annul this permanence. The 
contribution of Maximus’ /ropos is that it introduces dynamism and 
movement into being. The problem with postmodernism is that there 
is not a solid and unique /ogos (and this is its crucial problem) but solely 
the multiple tropoi (modes), fluid and different from individual to indi- 
vidual. St Maximus’ response would be that everything depends on the 
"mode" (how) rather than on the “essence” (what). And the “mode” de- 
pends on man’s acceptance of Christ’s person in love and freedom. Max- 
imus is, therefore, “postmodern” in the sense of allowing many tropoi to 
take place with the condition that the one Logos is unchanging, mean- 
ing: be free in adapting your /ropos to the eschatological skopos! 

As J. Lollar questions, does modern techné (technology), aspiring 
to fabricate an artificial Eden in which man is not, or is no longer, sub- 
ject to nature, finally a/ter his “mode”? Through the prevention of pa- 
thos, which acquire the likeness of Christ's death (và dpoipart Tob 
Savarov [Xpiotod] ۵۸۵ vv adtay naðnudtwv), are we in danger of pre- 
venting also our “sharing in the nature of his Resurrection”? 

In the present study, we attempted to show how St Maximus the 
Confessor work explores the interconnectedness and permeability of 
life and death. The distinctions and subtle nuances (the will to live, fear 
of death, participation in life, evil as non-being, hatred as mortal sin, etc.) 
are brought into a closer ontological milieu. These aspects of St Maximus 
theology become extremely important today as argument against the so- 


3 Amb. 31, PG 91, 1281B. 
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called “thanatology,’ which studies death through psychology and sociol- 
ogy. St Maximus is opposed a phenomenology that avoids the nature of 
death in favor of focusing on the problem of suffering (cf. paliative care) 
because he regards death as the last enemy that needs to be destroyed and 
was in fact destroyed with Christ’s Resurrection. 

Maximus’ capacity to create a variety of epistemological tools 
stamped by their sensitive attention to the ontological dimension of hu- 
man relationship with God leads him to a fascinating synthesis with a 
dialectic that is cross-resurrectional. He takes the ontology of the erotic- 
personal beyond the sacrifice on the Cross, proceeding beyond—to the 
centrality of the Resurrection in the economy of salvation. 

By relating Christ’s triumph over death to personal freedom (and 
his zropos), Maximus anticipates humanity's mortification of death when 
it submits the entire self-determining will (autexousion thelema) to God. 
In his distinctions (being, well-being, eternal well-being—as opposed 
to “faring ill”) lie the importance of his thought for the problems of our 
modern time (nihilism, brain death, senescence, the quest of immortal- 
ity through “cryonics; etc.). 

It is the Paschal experience that makes our existence comprehensi- 
ble and justifiable. According to Maximus, the Resurrection alone per- 
mits knowledge of the purpose underlying all; central to this knowledge 
is the Eucharist, as both Paschal experience and also the place where 
death is conquered and overcome. By denying determinism, the created 
being in the Church is led to the point where it functions in a different 
way (tropos), a way that is not opposed to the goal (A6yoc-oxornóc) of its 
nature. By not allowing “separation of the one who loves from the 
beloved}* the Church through the Eucharist and prayer intervenes by 
offering an antidote to the ontological individualism through “the res- 
urrection, according to which we will be transformed by grace unto eter- 
nal well-being." 


% Maximus the Confessor, Ep.1, PG 91, 389B. 
5 Amb, 42, 12, PG 91, 1325BC. 
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Ihe Ontological Realism 
of our Hopes Hereafter: 
Conclusions from St Maximus the 
Confessor's Brief References 


Christos Yannaras 


Maximus the Confessor did not write a dedicated treatise or hom- 
ily or epistle or any other systematic reference on the subject ofthe con- 
tinuation of man’s existence after death. However, there are, scattered 
through his works, hints on the subject, which could perhaps form a 
sufficient basis for us to understand his perspective. His brief refer- 
ences usually convey an ontological approach that is valuable for the 
empirical character which is required for the realism of the ecclesial 
testimony. 

Two clarifications would be useful to correctly understand Maxi- 
mus approach on the afterlife: 

First of all, we should clarify, what is the role and the authority of 
the patristic texts and of Scripture itself in the life of the Church. And 
to be more specific: is it the Church that “gives birth” to Scripture and 
Tradition; do Scripture and Tradition record the testimony of the eccle- 
sial experience? Or is it Tradition and Scripture that “give birth" to the 
Church, that act as the “sources” of the ecclesial truth (just as Marx's 
texts gave birth to Marxism or Freud’s texts to Freudianism)? In the first 
case, the Church’s truth is an event, a mode of existence incarnate in a 
specific "body" of human coexistence. This mode, this way of existence 
iconizes (that is, pursues and potentially realizes freedom from all neces- 
sity and from all restrictions of time, space, deterioration, and death): 
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the mode of existence of the uncreated triune Causal Principle of exis- 
tence. The experience of the ecclesial body is recorded and testified in 
the texts of the Scripture, in the liturgical texts, in the texts of the Fa- 
thers. The texts themselves are a record of this experience; they do not 
substitute the experience; the experience itself (the mode of existence) 
is the truth; texts can only show us its limits—at best. We will not come 
to know the triunity of God by reading the Scripture or synodal decrees, 
but we will come to know it by participating (perhaps over a long time) 
in the mode of existence that constitutes the Church. 

In the second case, if Scripture and Tradition “give birth” to the 
Church and are the “sources” of her truth, then the truth of the Church 
is percieved as an objective fact—each person can individually possess it 
(with the help of his intellect, his emotions, or any other individual qual- 
ity). The truth can be his individual possession, privilege, and armor of 
his ego. The objectified “sources” of truth, the texts, are recognized and 
sanctified in themselves, like idols, and the individual fidelity to the letter 
of biblical, patristic or of liturgical texts alienates the faith: from an event 
and "athlema" of confidence and self-givingness it is turned into indi- 
vidual “beliefs.” And the idolized “correctness” of these individual beliefs 
is turned into measurable earned merit and egocentric self-hedonism. 

Here is the second clarification, so that we can understand Maxi- 
mus the Confessor’s hints on the continuation of mans life after death: 

It is exactly because the truth of the Church is a “how” and not a 
“what” (it is the mode of the formation and function of her eucharistic 
body, a mode that is the “athlema” of iconizing the trinitarian fullness of 
being) that the apposition of “theses” that claim to answer any human 
question on meta-physics does not precede the Church. 

As a rule, the Church expressed the testimony of her experience 
using the language of the time of her historical birth, the religious lan- 
guage that was then understood by everyone for every subject pertain- 
ing to meta-physics (the language that was also used by the Hebrews to 
express the unveiling of God in their history). That is why, in the texts 
of the New Testament, the division of the transcendental existence in 
numbered "heavens" is treated as a self-evident fact; or the presence of 
God is stated as fire, earthquake, and a flying bird; or the angelology 
and daemonology common in almost all pagan religions ofthe Middle 
East prevails, etc. 
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The Church intervened only in cases where her empirical truth was 
falsified or formulated in a language too susceptible to significant de- 
viations from the ecclesial mode of existence. She intervened in coun- 
cils, in synods, to express and formulate in words through the testimo- 
ny of her bishops the experience of the whole catholic Church. And in 
these instances the language used by the Church to express herself was 
the universal language formed by the Greeks to express the ontological 
problem with claims of consistent (that is, wholly communicable) em- 
piricism, for the first time in human history: the problem of the distinc- 
tion of the real and the imaginary or the conceived, of the actually ex- 
isting and of the transient and ephemeral, the problem of the “mean- 
ing” (of the cause and the purpose) of existence. 

The Church, thus, defined her faith in—and experience of—the 
triunity of God and of the Incarnation of the Son and Logos with the 
language of the ontological concern of the Greeks, along with the real- 
ism and catholicity of this language. The Church also defined the dis- 
tinction between the icon and the idol, the distinction between the 
icon and the decorative painting and pleasing to the individual’s senses. 
There was no ecumenical and synodal decree concerning our hopes 
hereafter, an illumination of the ecclesial hope’s ontological content. 

Maximus the Confessor imports some ontological clarifications in 
the brief hints on the subject scattered through his works. However, he 
avoids completing a systematic ontological approach which could be 
understood as a hermeneutic “thesis.” Let us not forget that is seems 
impossible to express, to signify a reality to which we don't have sen- 
sory access through our language. Apostle Paul describes the experience 
of existence beyond the senses as something literally indescribable: 
"[He] heard things so astounding that they cannot be expressed in 
words, things no human is allowed to utter.” (2 Cor 12:4) — "no eye has 
seen, no ear has heard, no mind has conceived what God has prepared 
for those who love him" (1 Cor 2:9). 

However, the ecclesial testimony has achieved to express the expe- 
rience ofthe reality ofthe created world as well as that of the uncreated 
with the help of the Greek philosophical language of ontology (with 
the categories: essence-nature [odcla-dbon], person-hypostasis [npó- 
owno-dndotaoy], energies of nature [évepyetes THs pong], hypostatic 
properties [roctarıxd itmpata], otherness [étepdtyta], freedom 
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[2dev0epta], relation [otc], etc.). This is done while being always con- 


scious of the apophatic character of the formulations in language, of the 
fact that the understanding of the signifiers is not identical with the 
knowledge of the signified, of the fact that truth is not limited to its 
formulations in language. Such an effort to express and signify the real- 
ity of our hopes hereafter with the language of consistent ontological 
questioning has not taken place in the Church’s history. 

Didn't the request for such an effort appear? Has the need for it 
not manifested? Was it impossible to convene an Ecumenical Council 
from some point in history onwards? 

The fact remains that the Church prays and speaks about the here- 
after, until today, with the juridical and psychological language of the 
ancient Middle Eastern religions, interspersed with fragments of reveal- 
ing ontological expressions that remain unconnected, if not inconsis- 
tent, with the rest of the religious teaching. 

Saint-Maximus introduces ontological designations that could 
become a starting point for a search for a more consistently ecclesial (as 
opposed to religious) expression of our hope hereafter. The first valu- 
able interpretative clarification that we owe to him is his position that 
after death the existence of the human person is realized not “by na- 
ture; but “by Grace"! 

We term “person” (pdawrov) the logical (i.e. pertaining to Logos) 
hypostasis of each man “in the image of God,’ each hypostatic realiza- 
tion of human nature. The human person exists by hypostasizing (con- 
stituting as hypostasis) the created energies of the created human nature; 
it hypostasizes them “with individual properties; that is both with mor- 
phic (distinctive) otherness and with active (free from predetermina- 
tions) otherness. And the question arises: after the physical death, after 
the complete shutting down of the created human nature’s created ener- 
gies, which energies does the human hypostasis hypostasize so that it can 
constitute an existing person, an actually existing being? Saint Maximus 
answers: after our death, the hypostasis hypostasizes not the created na- 
ture any more, but the uncreated Grace. Man exists not “by nature” but 
“by Grace"; his existence is realized not through the created energies of 


! See Myst. PG 91, 696.— Cap. theol. PG 90 1312 C.— Christos Yannaras, The Effable and 
the Ineffable (To pyré xal và dppyro), Chapter 19, Ked. 17, 22.5.1. 
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a created nature, but with the energies of an existence given as a present 
by God, with the uncreated energies of divine Grace. 

Maximus creates with his ontological interpretative proposal the 
possibility for an ontological interpretation of hell as well, which is usu- 
ally understood by religious standards, that is with juridical and psycho- 
logical ones. In Maximus’ perspective, God does neither create or im- 
pose hell as a punishment. God is only love, and He gives himself to 
every human being getting united with him “towards the eternity, to- 
wards immortality.” If man’s freedom has developed in him a “quality of 
disposition" ۸مم)‎ ۵۸۳۰ Siabécews) capable of responding to the Grace of 
his union with God, then the union will be for the one uniting with God 
an “inconceivable pleasure" (&vevvdytoc fov). If man receives this life- 
giving Grace but cannot respond to it, hasn’t acquired the preparedness 
and responsiveness for it, then his union with God will be “unspeakable 
suffering” (dvexAdAntos Ö8), hell. 

“Everyone's quality of disposition" (H brroxemevy koto moto cra, 
tfj; 9t0$oeoc), which will judge the union of man with God after death 
as an “inconceivable pleasure" or as an “unspeakable suffering,’ is a sec- 
ond ontological perspective by Saint Maximus that is crucial for our 
hopes. He does not analyze the content of this "quality" that will de- 
termine the "disposition" —and by disposition he means here our will- 
ingness to devote and give ourselves, the freedom we have to give posi- 
tive or negative response and self-offering to the union with God that 
is offered by Him. 

However, this "quality" may not be translated into a logistical num- 
bering and contradistinction of good deeds and sins; this juridical un- 
derstanding screams of its religious (and not ecclesial) roots. An eccle- 
sial approach would perhaps be to see in this "quality of disposition" a 
preparedness that does not come "through observation" (Luke 17:20) 
and probably finds its most characteristic illustration in the thief s "re- 
member me" shortly before his last breath. The thief s “quality of dispo- 
sition" turns him into a partaker of "paradise" on the same day, without 
requiring the slightest merits. 

A third ontological clarification by Maximus concerns the existen- 
tial fullness we expect after death, “when [man] joins the Providence in 
all immediacy, without mediation." How could we come to under- 


? QOthal. PG 90, 760. 
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stand this direct joining, this participation in the fullness of being by 
Grace, in terms of a mode of existence? In the funeral service of today’s 
"Orthodox" Churches, which is formulated in a purely religious lan- 
guage, supplications for the “eternal rest” of the deceased and for the 
forgiveness (of sins, of faults, of crimes) that this “rest” presupposes are 
continuously repeated. However, for the man who has tasted in his 
earthly life the joyous adventure of research, of creating, of a knowledge 
that remains always unlimited, of the vast diversity of beauty, of the 
astonishment of love and of child-bearing, of the expressive abilities of 
Art, for this person an “eternal rest” (that is, a perhaps voluptuous but 
surely stagnant inactivity, some kind of retirement without an end 
through death) would be a complete nightmare. 

Saint Maximus sees that the becoming of existence presupposes 
movement as a necessity: the perpetual motion of the created world un- 
til the end of the Aeons is realized in its returning movement towards its 
existential Cause, a Cause that is “essentially” inaccessible? Therefore, 
when the human hypostasis will hypostasize the uncreated Grace and not 
the created nature, there will be no movement and motion just as there 
will be no dimension (space and time). Maximus, in his attempt to sig- 
nify this reality of participating in the ineffable mode of the Uncreated 
with the language of the created, joins contradictory concepts together: 
he says that the human existence will “acquire an ever-moving repose and 
a stationary movement.”* He wishes to signify the existential freedom 
from every necessity of motion or repose, the realization of existence as 
relation, the freedom of love as the mode of the fullness of existence. 

Only relation can include the rapture of motion-quest-pursuance 
and the fullness of repose as an existential event—perhaps this is what 
Paul indicates with his words: “We all, who with unveiled faces con- 
template the Lord’s glory, are being transformed into his image with 
ever-increasing glory, which comes from the Lord, who is the Spirit” (2 
Cor 3:18), “For now we see only a reflection as in a mirror; then we shall 
see face to face” (1 Cor 13:12). 

Even while existing within the confines of createdness, the human 
person is experiencing a part of the fascinating experience of relation 


3 Amb, PG 91, 1304D. -1308 AB.—Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, Lund 1965 


p 147%. 
* See footnote 2 and Christos Yannaras, Person and Eros § 33.— Relational Ontology 10.3.4. 
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and relationship, of the unlimited cognitive dynamics of relation, ofits 
always incomplete fullness—the human person is experiencing in its 
interpersonal relationships some, perhaps only a few but nonetheless 
revealing, instances of a freedom from time, space, deterioration. 

There are also other ontological approaches about our hopes here- 
after that can be found in the texts of St Maximus, both direct and in- 
direct approaches. For example, the possibility that what we term in 
our language as “hell” could refer to man’s free choice not to exist. Ifthe 
foundation of existing is the relationship with God, and the “logical” 
relationship (which, to be logical-personal, must be free) constitutes 
the logical-personal existence, then this relationship-existence can be 
either accepted or even rejected, leading to nonexistence. 

Hell, says Maximus, is the negation to participate in the “kvplwç 
elvat" and in the “ed elvai" and the “del eivai”: the free self-exclusion 
from existence, from relation-participation in being, the negation of 
the relationship and as such the negation of existing, of existence. And 
this voluntary nonexistence as a deprivation and loss of the gift of dei- 
fication can perhaps only be signified symbolically in language with the 
image of endless torture, of suffering and weeping. 

Thereby is the unbearable scandal dispelled, that a God who is 
love preserves His deniers eternally in existence only to see them suffer 
hopelessly. 

More generally, Maximus’ ontological perspective on the restora- 
tion (&moxatdatacts) of "the whole of nature" in the “freedom of the 
glory of God's children,’ the difference between his perspective and one 
of Origen or of Gregory or Nyssa, is one of the most exciting challeng- 
es for an ontological clarification of the ecclesial testimony. A brief 
conference paper does not suffice but merely remind us of pendencies 
that might be worth the attention of systematic research, St Maximus’ 
example allows us to conclude that the ecclesial experience’s testimony 
was not finitely completed in a glorious past, but is perpetually realized 
with the dynamics of gradually fuller expressive capabilities, especially 
in the field of ontological hermeneutics’ language. 


5 Amb. PG 91, 1325B.—Also see: John Zizioulas, “Eschatology and Existence" (Eoyato- 
Joyla xal brapéy), Synaxis n. 121/2012, p. 48. 
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It is very likely that criteria and prerequisites for an illumination of 
crucial hermeneutic pendencies concerning our hopes hereafter can be 
drawn from St Maximus’ work. Completing this presentation, I would 
like to indicatively cite some of these pendencies: 


1. Ifby the term “person” (xpowmov) we define existence as an—at 
least relative—freedom of self-determination, then how can we 
accept that “there is no repentance after death”? Can there be a 
personal being without the capability of constituting relation or of 
negating relation? Does man cease to be a person after death, is he 
turned into an impersonal, brutish being of monomodal predeter- 
mination? 

2. Should we perhaps understand our condition after death as a free- 
dom from the existential preconditions of createdness, a freedom 
from the existential dilemmas of the necessities that govern cre- 
ated nature? That is, a freedom from repentance or non-repen- 
tance, a freedom of transition from glory to glory? 

3. If we answer affirmatively to the previous question, how can we 
interpret ontologically the ecclesial angelology and daemonology? 
Are angels and demons personal beings? If so, how can the “un- 
changeable” character of their nature be interpreted? Are they of 
a created or an uncreated nature? If they are created, which exis- 
tential restrictions of createdness govern their nature and how can 
these restrictions be withdrawn in the case of angels, without the 
angelic nature ever having been assimilated by God? 

4. If motion and time are withdrawn after death, why does judge- 
ment reside in the “future,” and why is the resurrection of the dead 
“expected”? Why should the semantics of our hopes be limited to 
the logic of the constrains of the created world? What indications 
does the ecclesial testimony allow for an ontological interpretation 
of the “hope within us,” judging from the behavior of Christ's phys- 


ical body after his Resurrection and on the event of his Ascension? 


VII 


Contemporary Readings 


These are articulated with a brevity that does not exclude risk. 
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A Contemporary Synthesis of 
St Maximus’ Theology: 
The Work of Fr. Dumitru Stániloae 


Calinic Berger 


To fully appreciate the influence of St Maximus the Confessor in 
contemporary Orthodox theology, one cannot overlook the contribu- 
tion of Father Dumitru Stániloae (1903-1993). Staniloae’s engagement 
with the writings of St Maximus spanned decades, from the 1940s to 
the 1990s, during which time he translated and published all of the 
saint's major works: the Mystagogia (in 1944); On the Lord's Prayer, the 
Ascetic Discourse, the Chapters on Love, the Gnostic Chapters, and the 
Questions and Doubts (all in 1947); the Answers to Thalassius (in 1948); 
the Ambigua to John and Thomas (in 1983);* and finally, the Epistles, 
and the complete Shorter Theological and Polemical Works (allin 1990) 5 
Staniloae provided these texts with thorough introductions and exten- 
sive annotations, some of which have been translated into French and 
Modern Greek,’ and which not only present information from modern 
scholarship but also his own, often inspired, reflections. 


1 Revista Teologică 34:3-4 (1944) 166-181; 34:7-8 (1944) 335-356. As Ioan I. Ica, Jr, has 
noted, Stániloae' translation of the Mystagogia in Revista Teologică inexplicably was never re- 
printed, though Fr. Stániloae had prepared a substantial introduction and 85 notes for the text, 
which were subsequently published in the modern Greek edition (see below, n. 6). See diac. 
Ioan I. Icá, Jr., De la Dionisie Areopagitul la Simeon al Tesalonicului: integral comentariilor li- 
turgice byzantine, Studii si texte (Sibiu: Editura Deisis, 2011), 178 n. 12. 

? Filocalia, v. 2 (Sibiu: Tipografia Arhidiecezaná, 1947). 

3 Filocalia, v. 3 (Sibiu: Tipografia Arhidiecezaná, 1948). 

4 Sf Maxim Márturisitorul, Scrieri, Partea I. Ambigua. PSB vol. 80 (Bucuresti: Editura 
Institutului Biblic, 1983). 

5 Sf Maxim Mărturisitorul, Scrieri, Partea a IT-a. Scrieri şi epistole hristologice si duhovni- 
cesti, PSB vol. 82 (Bucuresti: Editura Institutului Biblic, 1990). 

$ "Commentaire des Ambigua;' translated by Père Aurel Grigoras, in Saint Maxime le 
Confesseur: Ambigua. Trans, Emmanuel Ponsoye (Paris: Les Éditions de l'Ancre, 1994). Two 
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This work of translation and annotation—an enormous achieve- 
ment in itself—had a decisive influence on Staniloae’s own theological 
work, in which the thought of the Saint is prominent and his writings are 
cited more than those of any other Church Father. Such is evident already 
in his early Christological monograph, Jesus Christ or the Restoration of 
Man, published in 1943,7 as it is in his other major works, published de- 
cades later— Orthodox Dogmatic Theology (1978); Orthodox Spirituality 
(1981)? and Spirituality and Communion in the Orthodox Liturgy (1986), 
God and Man (1990), and The Immortal Image of God (1995)." Addi- 
tionally, St Maximus figures notably in several important articles, culmi- 
nating in his major study, The Christology of St. Maximus the Confessor 
(1990).” Certainly, Staniloae’s remarkable production and dedication to 
St Maximus places him in an elite group of scholars, 


The Discovery and Significance of St Maximus 
in Stániloae's Theological Project 


Stiniloae’s devotion to the Confessor cannot be properly appreci- 
ated or understood outside of the overall goal and context of his own 
theological work. Fr. Stániloae was first and foremost a man of the 
Church; his work was driven by the needs of the Church—in particu- 
lar in its efforts to confront the cultural and secular trends of the mod- 


volumes in the modern Greek patristic collection Epi tas Pigas (edited by Panagiotis Nellas) 
have included Stániloae's annotations and introductions: Mystagogia tou bagiou Maximuou 
tou Homologetou. Trans. Ignatios Sakalis (Athens: Apostolike Diakonia, 1973); and, although 
in a shortened form, in the Ambigua: Philosophika kai Theologika Erotema, Peri Diaphoron 
Aporion ton Agion Dionysiou kai Gregoriou. Trans. Ignatios Sakalis (Athens: Apostolike Dia- 
konia, 1978). 

7 Tisus Hristos sau Restaurarea omului.2"™ Ed, (Craiova: Editura Omniscop, 1993). Hence- 
forth cited as Restaurarea. 

* All citations below (as TDO) will reference both the Romanian version and English 
translation (ET), The Experience of God, 3 vols. Trans. Ioan Ionitá and Robert Barringer (Brook- 
line: Holy Cross Press, 1994-2011). 

? Allcitations below (as SO) will reference both the Romanian version (1992) and English 
translation (ET), Orthodox Spirituality. Trans. Archim. Jerome (Newville) and Otilia Kloos 
(St. Tikhon’s Press, 2002). ۱ 

1 Omul si Dumnezeu in Dumitru Stăniloae, Studii de Teologie Dogmatică Ortodoxă (Ed- 
itura Mitropoliei Olteniei; Craiova, 1991) 157-306. 

1 Chipul nemuritor al lui Dumnezeu, 2 vol. (Bucharest: Cristal, 1995). 

2 Published in Dumitru Stăniloae, Studii de Teologie Dogmatică Ortodoxă (Editura Mi- 
tropoliei Olteniei: Craiova, 1991) 12-154. 
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ern world—and fueled by his own quest to know God. Additionally, 
the centrality he accorded to St Maximus must be seen in relation to 
several prior events in Staniloae’s life, not the least of which was his dis- 
covery of the writings of St Gregory Palamas and the Philokalia. 

Staniloae’s quest to know God began very early. He was raised in a 
deeply religious family and already by age ten had read the entire Bible 
and wanted to become a priest. So, perhaps the first key event affecting 
his theological formation was the fact that he dropped out of seminary” 
because he found the seminary instruction of his day unsatisfying and 
divorced from any living experience. However, under the influence of 
Metropolitan Nicolae Bálan, he returned, finished his licentiate, and 
was sent abroad for studies in Athens and Germany. 

In Athens, Stániloae discovered the writings of St Gregory Pala- 
mas" and recognized in them a patristic, theological expression of what 
he was secking: a theology based on living experience. In the writings of 
Palamas, Stániloae wrote, "I met a God who comes towards man, opens 
Himselfto him like light, through prayer. He fills him with His energies, 
yet remains incommunicable ... incomprehensible, apophatic?5 From 
1927 to 1929 Stániloae visited libraries chrough Europe, collecting copies 
of manuscripts with writings of St Gregory Palamas, all of which were 
unpublished." He spent ten years laboring over them, the fruit of which 
was a major monograph in 1938," but also a detailed knowledge of Pala- 


B He went to study literature at the University of Bucharest for two years, 1923-24. A use- 
ful biography in English is Maceij Bielawski, The Philokalical Vision of the World in the Theol- 
ogy of Dumitru Stániloae (Bydgoszcz: Wydawnictwo Homini, 1997) 15-43. 

14 "This was most likely through the person and work of Professor Gregory Papamichail 
(1874-1956), though the latter did not take up the topic of the essence/energies distinction (see 
Bielawksi, 21). Stániloae cites Papamichail in several places in his book on Gregory Palamas 
(e.g. Viața, 41, 152, 162). About the work of Papamichail, see Ioan I. Ica, Jr., Grigorie Palama. 
Scrieri I. Tomosure dogmatice, viata, slujba. (Sibiu: Deisis, 2009) 19. 

Cited in Bielawski, op. cit., 27. In the preface to his Life and Teachings of St. Gregory‏ کا 
Palamas, Staniloae emphasizes the importance of the Orthodox doctrine of the uncreated en-‏ 
ergies (which present a living, intimate God who unites Himself to man through His grace) in‏ 
confronting the secularizing trend of modernity, which has as its basis a distant God, seen as‏ 
an abstract entity, impersonal and devoid of love.‏ 

16 For example, in Paris he obtained photographs of the codex Coislinianus graecus 100, 
containing exclusively the writings of Palamas (Ic, Grigorie Palama, 27-29). 

7 Viata si Învățătura Sfintului Grigorie Palama (The Life and Teaching of St. Gregory Pala- 
mas] (Sibiu, 1938). Citations here are from the second edition (București: Editura Scripta, 1993). 
Prior to the monograph, Staniloae had published an article and an ample translation of Palamas 
in the Anuarul Academiei Teologice Andreiane (v. 6, 1929-30, 52-72, and v. 9, 1932-33, 5-70). 
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mite theology" that would remain an essential feature of his thought for 
the duration of his career. 

Sometime in the late 1930s, Staniloae was privy to the rediscovery 
of the Philokalia in Romania.” This occurred first through the writer 
and theologian, Nichifor Crainic,? who had made a great study of Or- 
thodox mysticism,” and later through two of Staniloae’s students who 
returned from Mount Athos with the Greek version of St Nicodemus.” 

During this period, Staniloae was not only the rector of the Theo- 
logical Academy in Sibiu, but also the editor ofa major newspaper, Tele- 
graful Roman,» in which he engaged in a sustained debate through the 
1930s with another leading intellectual, Lucian Blaga, over the nature of 
Romanian culture, religion, and mysticism. Blagas group sought to 
de-Christianize these categories entirely. 


18 Staniloae’s work with the manuscripts helped clarify certain dates and events in the life 
of Palamas (Bielawski, 27-28), and corroborate Symeon the New Theologian’s authorship of 
an important hesychastic manual (Viața, 39-47, esp. 41, 46-7; this is also referred to in his Or- 
thodox Spirituality, 218, ET 263). 

? For details on Staniloae’s discovery of the texts, his scholarly methodology in translat- 
ing, and the various circles interested in the Philokalia in Romania at that time (first at the 
Brâncoveanu Monastery and later in the "Burning Bush" movement), see Ioan I. Ica, Jr., “Filo- 
calia de la Sibiu, 1946-1948, in fata României soveitizate,’ in Filotei Sinaitul. Trezia minții si 
cerul inimii (Sibiu: Deisis, 2009) 5-26. í 

© Stániloae notes that Crainic had showed him the manuscript (Viața, 39, n. 2), which 
places Stániloae's exposure to the writings before 1938, though he did not obtain the Greek 
version until after that. On Crainic, see Ioan I. Ica, Jr., Nichifor Crainic. Cursurile de mistică 
(Sibiu: Deisis, 2010) 736 pp. In 1937 Crainic had received a typed version of the Philokalia in 
Romanian, interspersed with Paisian teachings, but it was unpublishable due to the poor trans- 
lation (Ic&, Crainic, 57-8). 

4 Crainic’s course in mysticism, taught at the University of Bucharest, formed the basis 
of Staniloae’s course, which he greatly enriched in content and thought with his vast knowledge 
of the writings of the Philokalia, St Maximus, and St Gregory Palamas, all placed in dialogue 
with contemporary thought, and finally published as his Orthodox Spirituality in 1981 (see Ica, 
Crainic, 86-7). 

2? "The students were hieromonks Arsenie Boca and Seraphim Popescu. The Philokalia 
was that published by Panagiotis Tzelatis in Athens, 1893. Stăniloae had three older, yet incom- 
plete, renditions of the first volume in Romanian, which he referred to for help with obscure 
passages (see Ica, “Filocalia,” 9-10, n. 5). 

23 He was rector of the Andreina Theological Academy in Sibiu from 1936 to1946 (pro- 
fessor from 1929 to 1936) and editor of Telegraful Román from 1934 to 1945, for which he wrote 
more than 350 articles. 

* "These articles were collected and published as Poziția d-lui Lucian Blaga fata de 
Creştinism şi Ortodoxie (Sibiu, 1942). 
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In this context, Staniloae immediately realized the importance 
of the Philokalia in countering the popularization of “new religious 
‘experiences” which were subjective, ambiguous, directionless and 
"held to be a value in themselves"5—in other words, as exactly the an- 
tidote to the false mysticism popularized by the intelligentsia. The writ- 
ings of the Philokalia, and specifically those of St Maximus,” provided 
an authentic Christian mysticism which was based on the patristic sci- 
ence of the soul, tested through generations, and which properly as- 
sessed the value of the world. Moreover, he saw its value not only for 
monastics but for all Christians, since its writings presented a “practical 
teaching of the Orthodox way of life” which “can transform us day to 
day,” give us “step by step” guidance towards a definitive goal of trans- 
forming passions into virtues, which culminate in love and union with 
God. The content of the Philokalia was therefore essential for the life 
of the Church, since it could provide a “precise and specifically Ortho- 
dox content to preaching and Christian living?” So important did 
Stániloae see these writings he “could not wait ten or even a hundred 
years” that it might take for the critical editions of the writings to be 
compiled. He began translating immediately, sometime in 1943. This 
would eventually result in his life-long project of producing the twelve 
volumes of the expanded and richly-annotated Romanian Filocalia.” 

However, the Greek Philokalia was not Stániloae's first exposure 
to St Maximus,” nor can it entirely explain his grasping of the Saint's 
importance and subsequent dedication to his writings. Indeed, through 
the 1930s, the prevailing scholarly opinion (which Stániloae knew 


5 Stăniloae, Preface, Filocalia, vol. 1, 11. 

26 ibid, 10 n. 2. 

7 ibid., 7-9. 

28 Stăniloae set out on this task systematically, consulting the scholarship of his day, which 
led him to reassign authorship and re-order the writings chronologically, He lamented the fact 
that critical editions did not exist, except for Diadochus and Evagrius, but even these were un- 
obtainable in the circumstances of the day (Preface, Filocalia, vol. 1, 7). 

? Published in twelve volumes, 1946-1991. For an overview of the contents of Staniloae’s 
Philokalia, sce Maciej Bielawski, “Dumitru Stăniloae and His Philokalia; in L. Turcescu (ed.), 
Dumitru Staniloae: Tradition and Modernity in Theology (Portland: The Center for Romanian 
Studies, 2002) 25-52. 

3 St Maximus was cited, albeit briefly, in Crainic’s Course on Mysticism (see Ich, Crainic, 189, 
212) and also in Staniloae’s monograph on St Gregory Palamas (Mafa, 68-9). 
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“held to be a value in themselves"5—in other words, as exactly the an- 
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an authentic Christian mysticism which was based on the patristic sci- 
ence of the soul, tested through generations, and which properly as- 
sessed the value of the world. Moreover, he saw its value not only for 
monastics but for all Christians, since its writings presented a “practical 
teaching of the Orthodox way of life” which “can transform us day to 
day,” give us “step by step” guidance towards a definitive goal of trans- 
forming passions into virtues, which culminate in love and union with 
God. The content of the Philokalia was therefore essential for the life 
of the Church, since it could provide a “precise and specifically Ortho- 
dox content to preaching and Christian living"? So important did 
Stăniloae see these writings he “could not wait ten or even a hundred 
years” that it might take for the critical editions of the writings to be 
compiled. He began translating immediately, sometime in 1943. This 
would eventually result in his life-long project of producing the twelve 
volumes of the expanded and richly-annotated Romanian Filocalia”? 

However, the Greek Philokalia was not Staniloae’s first exposure 
to St Maximus,” nor can it entirely explain his grasping of the Saint’s 
importance and subsequent dedication to his writings. Indeed, through 
the 1930s, the prevailing scholarly opinion (which Stiniloae knew 


5 Stăniloae, Preface, Filocalia, vol. x, 11. 

% ibid. 10 ھ‎ 2. 

7 ibid.,7-9. 

* Stăniloae set out on this task systematically, consulting the scholarship of his day, which 
led him to reassign authorship and re-order the writings chronologically, He lamented the fact 
that critical editions did not exist, except for Diadochus and Evagrius, but even these were un- 
obtainable in the circumstances of the day (Preface, Filocalia, vol. 1, 7). 

?? Published in twelve volumes, 1946-1991. For an overview of the contents of Stániloae's 
Philokalia, see Maciej Bielawski, “Dumitru Stăniloae and His Philokalia? in L, Turcescu (ed.), 
Dumitru Staniloae: Tradition and Modernity in Theology (Portland: The Center for Romanian 
Studies, 2002) 25-52. 

3 St Maximus was cited, albeit briefly, in Crainic’s Course on Mysticism (sce Ici, Crainic, 189, 
212) and also in Staniloae’s monograph on St Gregory Palamas (Viața, 68-9). 
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well), was that St Maximus was “devoid of originality.” Yet in 1944. 
Stániloae published a translation of the Mystagogia. It is in the preface 
of this translation that Staniloae mentions the “beautiful study” of 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie, published in 1941, which 
went against the poor estimation of St Maximus then ez vogue and 
demonstrated the Saint’s “majestic and personal synthesis of the great 
philosophical currents of antiquity, as well as the principles of patristic 
thought.’# Stăniloae recognized the Saint’s profound importance in 


providing a patristic psychology and mysticism, and a theological 


foundation for the integration of the transcendent and communal as- 
pects of the world and the Church, which he saw preserved in Ortho- 
doxy and permeating the soul of Romanian culture.* Significantly, in 
this preface he also tells us that he had ready for publication at that 
time more than half of the Saint’s corpus (by 194.4, when he was but 
40 years of age). These translations would comprise the second and 
third volumes of the Romanian Philokalia, which doubled the alloca- 
tion of the Saints writings as compared to the Greek collection.” Even 
before the appearance of the Mystagogia, however, Staniloae had pub- 
lished his Christological monograph, Jesus Christ or the Restoration of 
Man (1943), that was heavily indebted to St Maximus. Therefore, be- 
tween 1941 (the appearance of von Balthasar’s book) and January 1947 
when the new regime forcibly transferred him from Sibiu to Bucharest 
(having removed him as dean of the Theological Academy and editor 
of Telegraful Román), Stăniloae had translated half of the corpus of St 


Maximus, and published a major Christological monograph incorpo- 


31 He mentions all significant studies in Revista Teologică 34 (1944) 164. In the preface to 
Filocalia, v. 2 (the first containing the writings of the Confessor), Stăniloae analyzes this schol- 
arship briefly and credits von Balthasar for changing the established opinion of St Maximus, 
demonstrating his original synthesis of Evagrius and Dionysius (11 n. 3). He also notes von 
Balthasar’s work in establishing a proper chronological order of the Saint’s writings and calls 
his Die gnostischen Centurien de Maximus Confessor (1941) “remarkable” (13 n. 3). It is perhaps 
noteworthy that Staniloae’s tradition of providing his translations of patristic texts with rich 
annotations begins with the Gnostic Centuries of St Maximus in Filocalia v. 2, precisely in dia- 
logue with von Balthasar's work. 

3 Preface, Filocalia v. 2, 10. 

Revista Teologică 34 (1944) 164.‏ ذذ 

* He mentions specifically the poem, “Miorița.” 

35 "To the 1893 Greek version, the Romanian added the Liber asceticus, Quaestiones et du- 
bia, and the Quaestiones ad Thalassium. Ica notes that this was the first complete translation of 
the latter into a modern language (“Filocalia,’ 13). 
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rating his thought, as well as the first volume of the Philokalia3$ That 
such accomplishments took place in such a short period, and in the 
midst of great upheaval in Romania and personal tragedy (the death 
of his young daughter in April 1945), is truly astonishing.” 

These details are important because only within the context of his 
goal of creating a living theology and a vibrant spiritual life in the Church 
can we understand the place of St Maximus in Staniloae’s work. His dis- 
covery of St Maximus came at the apex of his work on St Gregory Pala- 
mas, at the threshold of his work on the Philokalia, and in the midst of 
a struggle with a de-Christianizing culture and then government. With- 
in this crucible, St Maximus provided the core of Staniloae’s synthesis: 
Palamas explicated theological aspect of our union with God through 
His uncreated energies, the Philokalia elucidated the human aspect by 
providing practical guidance in prayer and life, and St Maximus placed 
the path, the goal, the world, and the Church, in a synthetic and all- 
encompassing vision, which was notably and outstandingly Christocen- 
tric. Staniloae turned to St Maximus’ thought decisively, therefore, for 
a coherent Christological vision of the world, expressed at times with 
technical doctrinal precision, which could thereby act as a frameworle* 
to incorporate and evaluate contemporary theological insights and give 
guidance for social concerns.” 


An Example of St Maximus in Staniloae’s Methodology: 
Kenosis in Fr. Sergius Bulgakov 


We are now in a position to briefly analyze the definitive influence 
of St Maximus in Staniloae’s own theological writings, which has been 
noted by several scholars*? and can even be said to distinguish him 
from other Orthodox theologians engaged in the same overall project 


36 "The Filocalia appeared only after he left Sibiu. 

? Here we should note his touching dedication of the first volume of the Romania Filocalia: 
"Lord, accept the work of this translation as a prayer for the soul of my precious child, Mioara.” 

38 “The mysticism of Saint Maximus is a Christological mysticism, without ceasing to be 
an all-encompassing system, in which the world enters and is redeemed for all eternity in all irs 
splendor" (Intro, Filocalia 2:23). 

3° Revista Teologică, 34:3-4 (1944) 166. 

^ Notably, Andrew Louth, who notes the many contributions of Stăniloae in “Recent Re- 
search on St Maximus the Confessor: A Survey, SVTQ 42 (1998) 67-84; Bielawski (in Turcescu, 
op. cit, 38, n. 34) states: “It would be really useful to add one more chapter about Stăniloae to the 
excellent book of Aidan Nichols, Byzantine Gospel.” 
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of making theology both relevant and patristically grounded. As not- 


ed above, the definitive influence of St Maximus is already evident in 
his early Christological study, Jesus Christ or tbe Restoration of Man 
(1943),* from which we will cake an example. 

In his methodology, Stániloae at times will compare the Christo- 
logical and philosophical positions of his contemporaries directly to 
those of St Maximus. For example, Stăniloae analyzes at length the 
Christology of Fr. Sergius Bulgakov, as expressed in his 1933 monograph, 
Agnets Bozbii.* Bulgakov did not read St Maximus carefully,** had a low 
estimation of the Saint’s theology,” and openly disagreed with St Max- 
imus over the issue of gnomic will in Christ.** Stăniloae respected Bul- 
gakov, yet took exception to many of his views, which we cannot address 
here." One such view, not deemed controversial by others,** was Bulga- 
kov's notion of kenosis. A brief overview of Stániloae' analysis of the lat- 
ter can be utilized to illustrate Staniloae’s methodology. 

According to Bulgakov, in the kenosis, the Word of God laid aside 
His divine properties and energies (such as His omnipotence, glory, 


4 As Stăniloae himself says, the work “is not a book of dogmatics, strictly speaking" but 
rather “a book of thought, of Christian meditation in the broad sense,’ seeking to bring the ever- 
contemporary person of Jesus into the questions and struggles of the day. Staniloae describes his 
methodology as taking the dogmas of the Fathers as “an unchanging axis” around which the 
“flux” of various questions can be arranged, thereby allowing theology to be "fresh, contempo- 
rary, speaking to each time in its language,’ while allowing it simultaneously to “maintain itself 
firmly connected with the tradition of the Church” (Restaurarea, Preface, 7-8). 

® For example, Restaurarea, chs. و‎ and 6, passim. 

4 Sergius Bulgakov, The Lamb of God. English trans. Boris Jakim (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
manns, 2008). See also, Rowan Williams, Sergii Bulgakov. Towards a Russian Political Theol- 
ogy (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999). On Bulgakov, most recently: Nikolai Sakharov, “Essential 
Bulgakov: His Ideas about Sophia, the Trinity and Christ,’ SV TQ 55:2 (2011) 165-208. Unless 
noted, all citations below will be referenced to Jakim’s translation. 

^ ‘This is evident from his paucity of citations, His most extensive inclusion of St Maximus 
is in a brief overview of Monothelitism (Zhe Lamb of God, 74-82). 

55 ‘This perhaps reflected the scholarship of the day. He claims that St Maximus did not 
possess “an integral theological doctrine, especially on the most important questions, in par- 
ticular the question of how the simultaneous operation of the two wills in Christ is possible. 
Although he affirms the future dogma, he does so without theological preparation, and he is 
far from being firm and consistent in applying it” (Zhe Lamb of God, 81). 

*€ Lamb of God, 245-6, n. 19. 

4 Such as his ambiguous notion of person being "uncreated" and variously decoupled from 
nature, 

_ ® Eg. Sakharov, who is not shy to criticize Bulgakov over other issues, says "Bulgakov's 
most significant contribution comes from his interpretation of Christ’s kenosis” (art. cit., 193). 
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etc.) and, most importantly, His divine self-consciousness, remain- 
ing God objectively in nature, but not in activity.’ Using St Maximus, 
Stíniloae comes to completely different conclusions: in the Incarna- 
tion, the Word of God did not leave aside self-consciousness, albeit as 
man this developed according to human nature.* In this development, 
the lack of gnomic will directly follows from the fact that the human 
nature of Christ was not an hypostasis independent from the Word*— 
and so His human will did not deliberate in a separate, or “autono- 
mous, manner from Him, its divine subject. Nor did the Word Incar- 
nate lay aside His divine attributes, but manifested them according 
to the receptivity of each person, not in an overwhelming manner 
which would prevent communion between Him and his fellow hu- 
man beings, but just enough to reveal His identity. In this, the kenosis 
revealed that divine omnipotence does not consist primarily in over- 
whelming power, but in love. 


+۶ Eg, “(T]he Man who is also the pre-eternal God stops having His divinity for Himself, 
as it were: He retains only the nature of Divinity, not its glory" (Lamb of God, 22.4). “By this act 
theSecond hypostasis removes from Himself His proper hypostatic will or energy while retaining 
His filial obedience by keeping inactive His proper hypostatic actuality" (Lamb of God, 225). 

5 “That is, the hypostasis of the Logos, ceasing to be a divine hypostasis for Himself while 
remaining such in His objective being, becomes a human hypostasis: His consciousness of self is 
realized through human consciousness" (Lamb of God, 229; see also 233, 243). He remained God 
in activity for the Trinity and the world, but not “for Himself” 

5! Eg, "Jesus did not waffle in His knowledge as do other people, there is not seen in Him 
a progress or correction in what He said, All is ultimate truth, clear, absolutely certain, from 
the first moment of His appearance in the public arena. It is divine vision and knowledge, 
framed in human forms of knowledge and expression. These forms are thus those which prog- 
ress with age, the natural human capacity to grasp and render divine wisdom. The activities of 
both natures meet in a whole, without the light of divine knowledge replacing the organ of 
human knowledge and its activity” (Restaurarea, 14 4-5). 

52 See his discussion in this regard, almost totally indebted to St Maximus, in Restaurarea, 
172-84. 

53 See his many citations of St Maximus, Restaurarea, 141, n.1. For example, "Neither of 
the natures that were a hypostasis are activated in a manner separate from the other. Through 
each the other is made evident. Being truly both one and the other, as God He was He who 
moves His humanity, whereas as man He was He who uncovers His own divinity. He suffered 
divinely, so to speak, thus suffering voluntarily, for He was not a simple (yAdç) man, and per- 
formed miracles humanly, thus performing them through the body, for He was not a naked 
(yvuvéc) God” (PG o1:100D and also, 1056A); "Neither does He do human things humanly. 
For He does them through His omnipotent will, not subject to any necessity. His suffering He 
endured not according to some punishment, as with us, but according to the kenosis of the 
Word incarnate for us" (PG 91:120B). 

54 Restaurarea, 147-8 (with several citations from the Cent. Gnost.), and 152-4. 
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Stániloae's analysis of Bulgakov’s kenosis theory also demonstrates 
a key characteristic of his synthesis: the constant weaving together of 
St Maximus’ thought with that of St Gregory Palamas. Bulgakov found 
nineteenth-century Protestant notions of kenosis to be, in his own words, 
“rather orthodox,” and based his own theory on them. Stăniloae, on 
the other hand, sees them as impoverishing the notion of the Incarna- 
tion, for it is precisely by doing human things divinely and divine things 
through His human nature that the uncreated energy of God flows in 
and through Christ to all human nature and thereby to all creation,“ 


Staniloae’s Use of St Maximus’ Doctrine 
of the Logos-/ogoi 


As a final example, we will briefly look at Fr. Staniloae’s use of a 
specific doctrine of St Maximus. Readers of Fr. Staniloae’s work cannot 
but take note of his widespread and systematic use of Maximus’ doc- 
trine of the /ogoi, which he closely relates to doctrine of the uncreated 
energies of St Gregory Palamas. Here we will make a few observations 
of how Stániloae incorporates and synthesizes these doctrines. 

First, while Staniloae maintains the ontological connection estab- 
lished by St Maximus between the one Logos and the many /ogoi in his 
overall doctrine of participation, he creatively draws out the implica- 
tions contained in the Confessor’s teaching that the one Logos is the 
hypostatic or personal Logos of God.? Due to this fact, in Staniloae’s 
view, the /ogoi of things possess ontological and existential (that is, per- 
sonal) dimensions simultaneously. From the ontological perspective, 
the /ogoi are the unchanging models and goals of all things, according 
to which God creates, sustains, and guides them to Himself. The /ogoi 
pre-exist in an eternal, undifferentiated, and unchanging unity in God 
the Logos,? and without departing from this simple unity, become dif- 


55 Lamb of God, 220, n. 12. 

56. Restaurarea, 154. 

7 E.g. “Moreover, would he not also perceive that the many logoi are one Logos, seeing 
that all things are relating to Him without being confused with Him, who is the essentially and 
personally distinct (évodo.dy te xal evundatatov) Logos of God the Father, the origin and cause 
of all things...” (Amb. 7.15, PG 91:1077CD). 

55 See especially, Amb 7.15-20, 1077C-1081D. 

9 Eg, “Strictly speaking, the divine logoi do not subsist in the divine Logos in a distinct [i.e. 
differentiated] manner" (Comment on Amb 7.16, 1080AC, RT 81, n. 43). In St Maximus: “In 
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ferentiated and dynamic in the act of creation.® More specifically, they 
are divine “wills” or the “thoughts of God, in conformity to which things 
are brought into existence through the divine will.”“ Thus, even from 
the ontological perspective, Stániloae sees the /ogoi implying a personal 
God, since each being is created “at the appropriate time” and given a 
destiny by God, which is union with Himself. From the existential 
perspective, Staniloae sees a personal God revealed by the multiple 
“meanings” which each of the /ogoi mediate, which are specific inten- 


God the logoi of all things are steadfastly fixed.” (Amb 7.19, 1081A); “...the principles [Ayo] ... 
which preexist uniformly [povoet8as] in him" (Ad Thal. 60, PG 90:625A); “The logoi of all the 
beings that exist essentially ... pre-exist and are immovably fixed in God ... these logoi are clearly 
incorruptible” (Amb 42.15, 91:1329A, C). See also Amb 10.120, 1205C, Cf, Dionysius, DN 5.8, 
PG 3:824C: “... and all the exemplars [mapadSelyyata] of existent things must pre-exist under the 
form of one super-essential unity [uiay drepodctov évwory] ... And we give the name of exemplars’ 
to those laws [\dyor] which, pre-existent in God as an unity, produce the essences of things ..." 

® In St Maximus, e.g.: “... the one Logos is many logoi and the many are One. According 
to the creative and sustaining procession of the One to individual beings... the One is many” 
(Amb 7.0, 91:1081C); “...every divine energy indicates through itself the whole of God, indi- 
visibly present in each particular thing, according to the logos through which that thing exists 
in its own way... [God] is truly all things in all things, sever going out of His own indivisible 
simplicity (Amb 22.3, 91:1257BC). C£. Dionysius, DN 4.13 “[He is in] all things through a super- 
essential and ecstatic power whereby He yet stays within Himself..." 

61 Introduction, Ambigua, 28. St Maximus, following Dionysius, calls the Jogo “wills” 
[Goa] (Amb. 7.24, 91:1085BC; DN 5.8, 824C). In Stániloae's view, “the logoi of things, 
existing before the ages, do not have self-existence, but are potential /ogo in God or in the su- 
preme Logos. The entities of the world do not thereby have pre-existence" (Note on Amb. 7.16, 
91:1080AB, 80 n. 42). This is in contrast to Origenist doctrine. (St Maximus makes the poten- 
tial/actual distinction explicit in Amb 7.19, 1081AB.) The logoi, existing in a unity in the one 
Logos, only pre-exist as "possibilities; which are made known in the act of creation, which is an 
act of the divine will—and thus, the logoi “do not move themselves towards material existence,’ 
i.e. as if they were self-existent (ibid., 81, n.43). Stăniloae continues: “This doctrine of the divine 
logoi of things connects these logoi to the divine will... The logoi of creatures thus are eternal, 
because nothing temporal exists in God, but at the same time they do not belong to His essence, 
but are expressions of His will...” (Comment on Amb 7.17, 91:1080CD, 82, n. 45). 

€ See Introduction, Ambigua, 29. Elsewhere, Stániloae writes, “God sees and wills in the 
logoi the movement and goal of things, which is their deification. But as the Fathers affirm the 
paradoxical eternal existence of the divine logoi and their dependence on the divine will, so St 
Maximus unites the paradox of the goal of God for those creatures with their will to advance, 
or not, towards that goal. In this way, St Maximus avoids the conclusion of the apocatastasis.... 
‘These two paradoxes have something in common: both imply divine freedom, or a personal 
God. At the same time, they make possible the existence of free, personal creatures...” (Com- 
ment on Amb 7.17, 91:1080CD, 82, n. 44, emphasis mine). “The one Logos, multiplied in the 
many logoi of creatures... must be understood both as a hypostatic Word... and as a personal 
presence [in creatures] of infinite intensity and richness” (Comment on Amb 7.20, 91:1081C, 
85, n. so, emphasis mine). 
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tions and words of God directed towards each, individual believer.9 The 
“meaning” always proceeds from the logos and is never detached from 
it, yet reveals an always deeper dimension, or new, personal aspect of 
communication between God and man through things.“ 

One consequence of Staniloae’s personal-ontological interpreta- 
tion of the /ogoi is that the contemplation of nature, which is the abil- 
ity to see the /ogoi of things unaffected and undistorted by passionate 
attachment, becomes clearly a form of personal dialogue between God 
and the human person.® Through ascetic purification and the seeking 
of the /ogoi, man sees the thoughts and “loving intentions" of God 
personally directed to him. Since they are rooted in the personal Logos, 
the /ogoi foster personal dialogue, ultimately conveying God's love to 
us and stimulating our love for God.” Without this existential-dialog- 
ical aspect, the world itself would have no meaning, 

Stániloae's emphasis on the personal aspect of the Logos-/ogoi doc- 
trine highlights his notion that “person,” or interpersonal communion, 
is always the goal (of the contemplation of nature), and “nature” is the 
means and irreducible ground of this communion. In this manner, the 
Logos-/ogoi doctrine allows Fr. Staniloae to establish a theological foun- 
dation for an ascetic spirituality which leaves no aspect of reality outside 
of the divine-human dialogue.” 


The Logoi and the Uncreated Energies 


Another important aspect of Staniloae’s utilization of St Maximus’ 
thought is his integration of the Saint’s /ogoi doctrine with that of the 


9 For Stániloae's explanation of the distinction between “reason” (Adyos, rațiune) and 
“meaning” (vone, sens), see TDO 1:238-9ff, ET 2:29ff. The former (/ogos) is apprehended pri- 
marily through human reason, whereas the latter (meaning) through a higher human faculty 
(“intuition”) which includes yet transcends reason, involving the human will and belonging 
“more properly to the domain of relations between the human person and the Divine Person” 
(TDO 1:20, ET 1:13). 

4 TDO 1:2.41, ET 2:34. 

6 See TDO 1:237-46, ET 2:27-43, and ch. 24 of his Orthodox Spirituality, “The Contem- 
plation of God in Creation" (SO 164-183, ET 203-23). 

6 E.g, TDO vol. 1, 245, ET vol. 2, 40-1. 

8 SO 175, 177-8; ET 214, 217. 

® Eg, TDO 1:242, ET 2:35. 

® One can see the Logos-/ogoi doctrine implicitly present in many of his reflections as 
well; for example, the section entitled, "The knowledge of God in the concrete circumstances 
of life” TDO 1:99-103, ET 1:117-122. 
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uncreated energies as elaborated by St Gregory Palamas, an issue which 
has yet to receive a definitive clarity among St Maximus many com- 
mentators.’° Stăniloae deftly integrates the /ogoi and uncreated ener- 
gies, all the while remaining within the framework established for the 
logoi by St Maximus. It could be said that Staniloae sees the logoi and 
energies as complementary, which can be demonstrated by drawing at- 
tention to some of Stániloae's basic distinctions in this regard. 

First, each logos, while clearly pre-existing and uncreated, is always 
identifiable through a specific created thing or specific attribute of God.” 
The uncreated energies, on the other hand, are not integrally connected 
to specific beings or attributes. Therefore, the /ogoi, to an extent, have 
become intelligible through their manifestation in particulars; the ener- 
gies are not associated with particulars and thus remain beyond intelli- 
gibility However, this does not mean that uncreated energies cannot 
be mediated through created things.” 


7 ‘The issue is treated very briefly by Lars Thunberg, Man and the Cosmos (New York: SVS 
Press, 1985) 137-43; Vasilios Karayiannis, Maxime le Confesseur: Essence et Energies de Dieu 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1993) 215-22; and Jean-Claude Larchet, La Théologie des Energies Divines: 
Des origines å saint Jean Damascène (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 2010) 392-5. Key texts from 
St Maximus on this question include: Amb 7.12, PG 91:1076A-1077B (energies, not logoi); Amb 
715-21 PG 91:1077C-1084B (logoi, not energies); Amb 22.2, PG 91:1256D-1257C (both ener- 
gies and logoi); Amb 42.14, PG 91:1328B-1329D (logoi); Cap. Gnost.1.47-50, 55, PG go:1100C- 
1104C; IL6o, 88, PG 90:1106A, 1120C. Thunberg (op. cit., 140), J. Farrell (Free Choice in St. 
Maximus the Confessor, St. Tikhon’s, 1989, 139), Karayiannis (op. cit., 215) and Larchet (op. cit., 
395) cite the one text that includes both logoi and energies (4mb 22.2, 91.1257 AB) —a text not 
cited by Balthasar, Sherwood, or Lossky, as notes Karayiannis, op. cit., 219 n. 285. 

71 Ofcourse, each created being has a pre-existing logos. Yet St Maximus also refers to the 
attributes of God—e .g., goodness and the other works which “did not begin in time" and exist 
“around God" and in which creatures participate by "grace" —as “logoi” (Cap. Gnost. 1.48-50, 
PG 90:1100C-1101B), the highest of which /ogoi is love (Amb 10.119, 91:1204D). On Stiniloae’s 
view of the attributes, vis-à-vis God's essence, see TDO 1:86, 106, ET 1:102, 127, 

7. The logoi can in turn become transparent to the energies, as St Maximus states in Arb. 
22.2 (PG 91:1257AB): “... the intellect, when naturally perceiving all the logoi that are in beings, 
in whose infinite number it contemplates the energies of God, reckons the differences of the 
divine energies which it perceives to be multiple and infinite.” Commenting on this passage, 
Stăniloae notes: "St Maximus alternates in attributing to the mind the grasping of the divine 
energies or of the divine /ogo/ of things; better said, the /ogo; are seized with the mind, but their 
energetic character with our entire being, The mind is the organ of knowledge of intelligible 
beings” (Ambigua, 226, n. 295). 

7^ For example, “In its turn, nature can be the medium through which the believer receives 
divine grace or the beneficent uncreated energies" (TDO vol. 1, 224, ET vol. 2, 5). Also, else- 
where: "all the time that we know by concepts the divine energies in nature, we have the con- 
sciousness that these concepts are inadequate for the energies which are manifested through 
nature" (SO 195, ET 237). 
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Secondly, this distinction can be seen in the fact that the uncreated 
energies reveal the /ogoi in things and the attributes of God “in motion?” 
This becomes especially clear in natural contemplation, in which the 
ascent through created things to see their /ogoi occurs not only through 
ascetic purification, but with the help of “grace? which Staniloae iden- 
tifies as the uncreated energies.”’ The energies serve to ilumine the 
mind to see the /ogoi in things and lead the mind through the logoi to 
their source, the one, personal Logos of God.” 

The distinction between the /ogoi and energies is also evident in 
Stániloae' description of the difference between contemplation in this 
present life and in the future age. In the present life, we look directly at 
created things and through them we behold their /ogoi, which reveal 
the one Logos. However, in the future age we will see the /ogoi directly 
in theone Logos, and created things only indirectly. This is not because 
the created things will disappear, but because they will become trans- 
parent in the infinite light of the uncreated energies.” 


74 “The operations [energies] which produce the attributes of the world are, therefore, 
bearers of certain attributes found in God in a simple and incomprehensible way. The opera- 
tions [energies], therefore, are nothing other than the attributes of God in motion. ... God 
Himself is in each of these operations or energies, simultaneously whole, active, and beyond 
operation or movement. Thus His operations [energies] are what makes God's qualities visible 
in creatures, creating these with qualities analogous, but infinitely inferior, to God Himself, 
and then imparting His uncreated operations or attributes to them in higher and higher de- 
grees” (TDO vol. 1, 104, ET vol. 1, 125). 

۶” In general, Stăniloae equates “grace” and "uncreated energies.” For example, he uses both 
the term “grace” and “uncreated energies” for the raising up of the human mind beyond its 
natural powers for the direct contemplation of God (Preface, Filocalia 2:22; also, Preface, Fi- 
localia 3:21, n.3). It could be argued that St Maximus also equates “grace” and “divine energy, 
both of which convey "deification" after the cessation of natural powers (compare Cap. Gnost. 
1.47, 90:1100C and 2.88, 90:1166D; Also compare, Amb 7.12, 91:1076CD with OTP 1, 91:33AB, 
RT PSB 80:193, and On the Lords Prayer, 90:877A, ET Philokalia 2:287). In his description 
of Melchizedek, St Maximus refers to the “divine and uncreated grace, which exists eternally 
and is beyond all nature and time” (Amb. 10.4.4, 91:1141B), which Stániloae notes alludes to 
Palamas' teaching long before Palamas (RT 141, n. 164). 

76 E.g. the energies assist us in seeing the /ogoi, pulling a person higher as by a “thread” 
(SO 176-7, ET 216). 

7 For example: “The /ogoi of things in the world, far from becoming unnecessary after the 
revealed vision of God, will help us understand the fecundity of the divine Logos. ... Of course, 
then [in the future age] we will look directly at the Sun of Righteousness, or at his light, and 
indirectly at the /ogoi of things; in the same way now [in the present age] we do not look at the 
direct light of the sun, but only see its blurred reflection from things. In other words, when we 
contemplate God directly we will contemplate the /ogoi of things in Him Himself, not in 
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A final note should be made regarding the fact that on a few occa- 
sions Stăniloae states that the Jogoi are uncreated energies.” These in- 
stances should be seen in their context: in each, Stăniloae is referring 
specifically to the creation and sustaining of things, which in his inter- 
pretation occurs through the divine will of God, in accordance with the 
logoi, and by means of the uncreated energies. By referring to the logoi 
as energies in this context, Stăniloae is not disregarding the distinction 
between the /ogoi and the divine energies, which is clearly articulated 
and maintained throughout his works. Instead, he is emphasizing that 
the /ogoi, as "divine wills" or “creative, volitional powers of God"? there- 
by also possess an “energetic character."*? Certainly, St Maximus does 
not call the /ogoi “energies” and neither does he assign them a directly 
energetic aspect, though he does refer to the /ogoi as 699370۷۳۵ citing 
Dionysius." Therefore, it would appear that, in this instance (of assign- 
ing an energetic character to the /ogoi as 899+۳0۱, and thereby calling 
them “energies”), Stăniloae is interpreting the /ogoi not entirely based on 
the Confessor’s own writings, but also in the light of Dionysius.* 


things, as now. Then we will see them so much better illuminated, more profoundly, more 
clearly" (SO 165, ET 204; referring to St Maximus, Quest. ad Thal. ss, PG 90.536). “Thus, if in 
this life we first behold created things and only through them, with great difficulty, God, then 
we will see first God and transparently in His light all created things, in a manner all the more 
clear and complete, and more deeply, than we see them in an earthly objectivity... This light 
Stăniloae calls the “energies of God, more infinite than an ocean" (Comment on Cap. Gnost. 
2.88, PG 90:1165D [ET Philokalia 2:160, a text in parallel with Amb. 7.12, 91:1077AB], Filoca- 
lia, 2:201, n.1). See also, Introduction, Filocalia 2:22-3. 

78 ‘These are very few, e.g.: his introduction to the Ambigua, 29; his comment on Amb. 22 
(226, n. 295); and SO 319, ET 374. 

7 Stăniloae writes, “This doctrine of the divine logoi of things connects these logoi to the 
divine will. Thus Dionysius the Areopagite (DN 5:8, PG 3:824.C) affirmed that the logoi are di- 
vine wills... The logoi are not... inert models, but creative, volitional powers of God, which imply 
the thought of the models of things. The logoi of creatures, though they are eternal, because noth- 
ing temporal exists in God, nevertheless do not belong to His nature, but are expressions of His 
will" (Note on Amb 7.17, 91:1080CD, 82, n. 45). To say that the /ogo/ in this instance are “wills” 
or “powers” does not imply that they have an ontic existence. In a previous note, Stániloae writes: 
“the logoi of things, existing before the ages, do not have self-existence, but are potential logoi in 
God or in the supreme Logos. The entities of the world do not thereby have pre-existence” (Com- 
ment on Amb, 7.16, 91:1080AB, 80 n. 42). And again: “... [the act by which] He creates [things] 
according to the model of the logoi pre-existent as possibilities (not as real existences), is an act 
of goodness and thus of His will" (Comment on Amb, 7.16, 91:1081A B, 81, n. 43). 

8° Comment on Amb. 22 91:1257AB, p. 226, n. 295. 

8 Amb. 7.2.4, 91:1085B. 

® Here is the passage from Dionysius (DN 5.8, PG 3:824C) which give the /ogoi an active/ 
energetic aspect: “But we say that the being-making (obctomotods) logoi of all beings, which 
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Concluding Thoughts 


We will conclude with a few brief observations. First, che influence 
of St Maximus is ubiquitous in Fr. Stániloae's work. It is prominent in 
his discussions of the Trinity, of Christ, the Church and the world, as- 
ceticism and deification, and most especially, in his integral view of per- 
son and nature in both the Holy Trinity and humanity. Indeed, in con- 
temporary Orthodox theology, Staniloae’s dedication to the Saint, as 
evident from his extraordinary accomplishment of translating the entire 
corpus, and the subsequent influence of the Saint on his own thought is, 
perhaps, unique. But not only in content, but also in methodology, we 
could say that Fr. Stániloae is truly a disciple of St Maximus: in his pri- 
mary goal to serve the Church, in his refusal to separate dogma from life, 
and in his willingness to cite theologians and thinkers from every era, 
accepting the good while leaving aside the unacceptable. As a result, he 
produceda rich theological synthesis which is both traditional and con- 
temporary simultaneously.® 

Secondly, one must appreciate the place of St Maximus in Stániloae's 
theological synthesis, which sought to integrate Orthodox thought and 
life: St Gregory Palamas revealed to him a God that comes to man, em- 
bracing and enlightening him with His uncreated energies; the Philoka- 
lia presented a step-by-step guide to purification and deification; and St 
Maximus synthesized these aspects, revealing that the desire to receive 
the gift of deification was rooted in human nature," embedded in the 
very structure of the world, and in all cases, fulfilled in Christ. These 
themes are wonderfully synthesized in the conclusion to Fr. Staniloae’s 


pre-exist uniformly in God, are paradigms (napadelypata), which theology calls predetermina- 
tions, and divine beneficent volitions (@é\jpata), determinative and creative (åġopiotikà xal 
mowtixe) of beings, according to which the Super-Essential both pre-determined and pro- 
duced all beings.” 

8 Stăniloae repeatedly summarized his theological project as an effort to uncover the sig- 
nificance of the light and unchanging truths of the dogmas for the concerns and struggles of 
the practical Christian life (for example, in the prefaces to both his first book of systematic 
theology, Jesus Christ or the Restoration of Man, and in one his last, the Orthodox Dogmatic 
Theology). In the former, he states that “The dogmas are concise formulae with a narrow scope, 
and exactly due to this limited scope, and to the restricted character of their content, is the pos- 
sibility of their remaining an unchanging axis in the continual flux of life..." Theology thereby 
becomes “both alive and new, but also faithful to the unchanging doctrine of the Church” 
(Preface, Restaurarea). 

85 SO 218 n.46. 
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great work on Orthodox asceticism and mysticism: “The incarnation of 
the Word... gave man the possibility to see in the human face of Logos, 
concentrated anew, all the /ogoi and divine energies. This final deification 
will consist ofa contemplation and experience of all the divine logoi and 
energies conceived in and radiating from, the face of Christ.” 


85 SO 319, ET 374. 
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Georges Florovsky’s Reading of Maximus: 
Anti-Bulgakov or Pro-Bulgakov? 


Paul L. Gavrilyuk 


At this remarkable conference, Maximus is celebrated by engaging 
several dimensions of the canonical heritage ofthe Church. We have an 
opportunity to honor his theology in the sanctuary of our minds, to 
praise him in new hymns brought from Mount Athos, to contemplate 
his image on the new icons, even to venerate his relics and participate in 
the consecration ofa local church in his name! There is also something 
you should not leave your home without, namely a CD with Maximus’ 
Chapters on Love, produced with Bishop Maximus’ participation. If I 
may slightly paraphrase St Basil of Caesarea, “the honor paid to Maxi- 
mus passes on to the Logos.” May our /ogoi concerning Maximus, to the 
extent to which they are true, reflect the wisdom of the divine Logos. 

The subject of this paper is Georges Florovsky’s treatment of Max- 
imus the Confessor. This treatment contains some vital clues for under- 
standing Florovsky’s main theological project, namely, his neopatristic 
synthesis. More precisely, what Florovsky calls Maximus’ “creative and 
transformative synthesis” provides a major paradigm for doing neopa- 
tristic theology. One may also discern in Florovsky’s reading of Maxi- 
mus a subtle, indirect dialogue with Bulgakov. By engaging Maximus’ 
theory of the divine Jogo; Florovsky follows the metaphysical trajec- 
tory of Bulgakov's sophiology as far as he can. If in the final analysis 
Florovsky parts ways with Bulgakov, it is a friendly parting of the ways, 
which owes much to Bulgakov’s sophiology. I argue this point in more 
general terms in my forthcoming book, Georges Florovsky and the Rus- 
sian Religious Renaissance. 1 call for a revision of the narrative, which 
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casts the theological modernism of Bulgakov’s generation exclusively 
in terms of the opposition to the neopatristic direction of Florovsky’s 
generation. 

Florovsky discusses Maximus in the penultimate chapter of the 
second volume of his patrology lectures, entitled The Byzantine Fathers 
of the Fifth-Eighth Centuries. The lectures were delivered at the St Ser- 
gius Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris from 1928 to 1931. They 
were subsequently typed up by Elizaveta Skobtsova (future “mother 
Maria”) and published by the YMCA Press in 1933. 

Florovsky came to teach at the St Sergius Institute in 1926, at Bul- 
gakov's invitation. Florovsky's academic work prior to the mid-1920s 
was primarily concerned with Russian intellectual history. Upon his 
arrival to Sofia, Bulgaria, in 1920, Florovsky wrote his thesis on Alex- 
ander Herzen (whom the Soviet historians converted into one of the 
ideologues of the Communist regime in Russia). Since Florovsky’s for- 
mal academic training had nothing to do with patristics, Florovsky felt 
unprepared to accept Bulgakov’s offer to teach the subject at the St 
Sergius. In response, Bulgakov assured his young colleague that with 
his command of the languages and love of the Church Fathers, Floro- 
vsky could master the subject in no time. After all, Bulgakov added, I 
am presently teaching the Old Testament, for which I have no academic 
qualifications, but behold, I am doing it and enjoying it immensely! 
‘Thus encouraged by his older colleague, Florovsky accepted Bulgakov's 
offer. As Florovsky would come to recognize years later, by teaching 
patristics he discovered his true vocation. ۱ 

In his lectures, Florovsky combined two common approaches to 
patrology. One approach was an author-by-author review of the an- 
cient Christian literature. The second approach, developed during the 
nineteenth century, was Dogmengeschichte, or the history of ideas. Flo- 
rovsky defined Dogmengeschichte as uncovering the “internal dialectics” 
of the Christian “mind” and as identifying the main “types and trends 
of Christian thought." But Florovsky’s lectures were also meant to be- 
come more than a useful survey of this kind. In addition to the purely 
expository function, the lectures provided a historical platform for Flo- 
rovsky's own theological program. 


! Florovsky, “Author’s Preface (1978)" in CWIX: xvii. 
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In the introduction to the first volume, The Eastern Fathers of the 
Fourth Century, Florovsky declared: “I believe and know that only it 
[patristic theology] opens the right and true way towards a new Chris- 
tian synthesis, craved and sought after in our time,” The general thrust 
of his emerging program of the “return to the Fathers” was in evidence 
in this declaration. 

It is instructive to compare this declaration to the preface of The 


Ways of Russian Theology, where Florovsky wrote: 


The study of the Russian past has convinced me that an Orthodox 
theologian today can find the true norm and the living spring of 
creative inspiration only in the heritage of the Holy Fathers. I am 
convinced that the intellectual separation from patristics and Byz- 
antinism was the main cause of all interruptions and spiritual fail- 
ures in Russian development. A history of these failures is narrated 
in this book. 


The Ways of Russian Theology told a story of how the western in- 
fluences on Russian theology led to failures and dead ends. The patrol- 
ogy lectures began to offer a way out of the impasse, namely, a return 
to the “ways of Byzantine theology,’ which incidentally was the ex- 
pression Florovsky used as a title of the introduction to his second 
patrology volume.* 

Despite the promising introductory announcement that “patristic 
theology opens the right and true way towards a new Christian synthe- 
sis; the lectures themselves offered only scattered hints as to how such 
a new synthesis could be achieved. In fact, in the patrology lectures and 
elsewhere, Florovsky rarely, if at all, speaks of the operation of a synthe- 
sis with sufficient methodological precision. 


? Vostochnye ottsy IV veka (Paris: YMCA, 1931), s. Florovsky mentioned “the need for a new 
synthesis" as early as 1928 in his review article “Protivorechiia origenizma" (“The Contradictions 
of Origenism"], Put’ 18 (1929), 107. 

3 Florovsky, Puti russkogo bogosloviia (Paris: YMCA-Press, 1937/ 1983), XV. Cf. Chiz- 
hevsky, Narysy z istorii filosofii na Ukraini, :و‎ “The history of philosophy is a history of errors 
of human spirit." 

í The Russian title is “Puti vizantiiskago bogosloviia’, in Vastochnye Ottsy V-VIII vekov 
(Paris: YMCA Press, 1933), 5-42. In the revised and significantly expanded English edition, this 
chapter, translated from the unchanged Russian original, was awkwardly renamed "The Source 
of Byzantine Theology’, CW VIII: 15-17. 
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In the patrology lectures, Florovsky located the synthesizing activ- 
ity in the past by attributing the achievement ofa synthesis either to an 
individual Church Father or to a specific period in Church history. 
Several examples of Florovsky's use of the term "synthesis" will suffice 
to illustrate this point. According to Florovsky, the theology of Basil of 
Caesarea was a “theological-metaphysical synthesis; formulating the 
Church’s faith more precisely by means ofthe Greek philosophical ter- 
minology. In contrast, Ephraim the Syrian offered an “artistic synthe- 
sis” of pastoral rather than doctrinal significance.‘ To use another ex- 
ample, Emperor Justinian had achieved what Florovsky called a “short- 
lived theocratic synthesis,” which involved a tension between the “holy 
Empire” and the monastic Desert.’ 

Florovsky also spoke of a synthesis as reached during a specific his- 
torical period. Painting on a larger historical canvas, he presented patris- 
tic theology as a synthesis of the apostolic kerygma with Greek philoso- 
phy which resulted in what he called “Christian Hellenism” or “Chris- 
tian philosophy.” In this scheme, the Council of Chalcedon (451) was a 
landmark event in the battle between the Alexandrian and the Antio- 
chean theological traditions, ushering in an "integral synthesis" (zselost- 
nyi sintez) to be fully achieved in the Byzantine period.’ 

According to Florovsky, the pinnacle of this development was the 
theology of Maximus the Confessor. It was Maximus, not John of Da- 
mascus, who in Florovsky's judgment, provided the “new theological 
synthesis,” rooted in ascetic experience.’ Florovsky clearly intended a 
parallel between Maximus’ “new theological synthesis” and the Russian 
scholar's own “new Christian synthesis.” While Florovsky never made 


3 Vostochnye ottsy IV veka, 6o, 75. But on p. 77, Florovsky, apparently contradicting what 
he said earlier, contrasts a “theological synthesis” with a “metaphysical synthesis’, observing that 
Basil intended the former, not the latter. On the absorption of Platonic elements into a “Chris- 
tian synthesis” see "Redemption, CW III: us. 

€ Vostochnye ottsy IV veka, 233. 

” Florovsky, Vostochnye ottsy V-VIII vekov, 42; “The Antinomies of Christian History: 
Empire and Desert’, CW II: 67-100; "Christianity and Civilization”, SV; SQ 1 (1952), 17. 

* Vostochnye ottsy V-VII vekov, 7; The Byzantine Fathers of the Fifth Century, CW VIN: 
191, In “The Fathers of the Church and the Old Testament”, CW IV: 55 Florovsky explains: 
"Ihe Antiochene school stood for ‘history? Alexandrians rather for ‘contemplation. And surely 
both elements had to be brought together in a balanced synthesis.” 

° Vostochnye ottsy V-VI vekov, 42. 
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this claim explicitly, Maximus’ theology furnished the most satisfying 
paradigm for developing the neopatristic synthesis. 

Florovsky’s treatment of Maximus, while extensive, also had to be se- ` 
lective. The themes that Florovsky considered in some detail—the doc- 
trine of revelation and Christology—were central both to Maximus vision 
and to Florovsky’s developing neopatristic theology. It is difficult to judge 
how well Florovsky knew Maximus’ works in the original. Florovsky's pa- 
trology contained no footnotes, but only a single summary bibliographic 
endnote to each chapter. It is likely that he consulted the 90% and the gı“ 
volumes of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, mentioned in the endnote. 

Another important source was a book St Maximus the Confessor 
and Byzantine Theology published in 1915 by the professor of Kiev Theo- 
logical Academy, Sergei Epifanovich (1886-1918). In the beginning of 
the twentieth century, Epifanovich’s important monograph was one of 
the first explorations in the emerging field of Maximus studies. (It is my 
understanding that the publication of Epifanovich’s previously unpub- 
lished studies, totaling some 1500 pages, is currently in preparation in 
Kiev). Epifanovich presented Maximus as “possessing an extraordinary 
power of creative synthesis.” According to the Ukrainian scholar, Max- 
imus was no mere compiler of authoritative patristic opinions. Rather, 
he was able to integrate the different currents of patristic thought into a 
unified theological vision. This vision, continues Epifanovich, was pro- 
foundly shaped by Maximus’ ascetic and mystical experience. In other 
words, “Maximus’ dogmatic theology is integrated into his ascetic 
theology." Maximus does not provide a merely external rational justifi- 
cation of the teachings of the Church, but achieves a transformation of 
the Church’s teachings in light of ascetic experience. 

On all of these points—the characterization of Maximus theology 
as a “creative synthesis,’ the emphasis on the transforming role of ascet- 
ic experience—Florovsky closely followed Epifanovich’s presentation of 
Maximus without acknowledging the fact directly. Florovsky was equal- 
ly convinced that while Maximus did not produce a comprehensive 

theological system, his theological vision nevertheless possessed a con- 
siderable internal unity.” Florovsky aptly describes Maximus’ theology 

10 Epifanovich, 49. 

! Epifanovich, 52; cf. Florovsky, 197-8. 

12 Florovsky, 200; cf. Epifanovich, 52. 
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as a "symphony of spiritual experience.” The unifying theme of this 
symphony was Christology. Florovsky was especially keen to emphasize 
the centrality of Christology not only in Maximus soteriology, but also 
in his account of revelation, creation, human nature, ecclesiology, and 
so on. Florovsky, whose own theological vision was firmly Christocen- 
tric, especially appreciated the extent to which the doctrine of God-man 
informed all aspects of Maximus’ thought. For example, following Max- 
imus, Florovsky was prepared to allow that the Logos would have be- 
come incarnate even if the Fall had not happened, the primary purpose 
of the Incarnation being deification and union with God." 

More generally, Epifanovich construed the development of Byzan- 
tine theology as pagan Neoplatonism gradually ceding ground to and 
finally being superseded by “Christian philosophy.” For example, pagan 
pantheism, which represented the world asan eternal and necessary out- 
flowing of the divine being, gave way to the Christian idea that the world 
was a contingent creation of the free divine will.” This idea played a 
prominent role in Florovsky’s historiography. For him, the “intuition of 
creaturehood” was one of the defining aspects of “Christian philosophy” 
or “Christian Hellenism.’ Florovsky opposed this intuition to the pan- 
theism of non-Christian Neoplatonism, which he linked to Origenism, 
German Idealism, and Russian Sophiology. 

With regard to Maximus, Florovsky stressed that the Byzantine 
theologian rejected the speculation that the world was coeternal with 
God.“ Florovsky most probably had in mind the passage from the 
Chapters on Love 4. 6, where Maximus wrote: 

Some say that created things eternally exist with God, which is impos- 

sible. For how can what is limited in every way eternally coexist with 

the wholly infinite? Or how are they really creatures if they are coeter- 

nal with the Creator? But this is the theory ofthe Greeks, who admit 

God as the Creator not of the substance at all but only of the proper- 

ties. But we who know the almighty God affirm that he is the Creator 

not of the properties but of the substance endowed with properties. 

And if this is true, creatures do not eternally coexist with God.” 


3 Florovsky, 198. 

Florovsky, “Cur Deus Homo? The Motive of the Incarnation? CW HI: 163-170.‏ کا 

15 Epifanovich, 17, 160. 

6 Florovsky, 205-6. 

7 Maximus, Chapters on Love, 4. 6; trans. George C. Berthold, Maximus Confessor: Se- 
lected Writings (New York: Paulist Press, 1985), 76. 
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This point was, of course, shared by an overwhelming majority of 
Orthodox patristic theologians. Maximus’ distinct contribution was 
his development of the doctrine of the divine logoi." 

Drawing on Epifanovich, Florovsky acknowledges the complexity 
and multiplicity of meanings and functions that Maximus ascribed to 
the divine /ogoi. As Florovsky explains 

First, the /ogoi are the divine thoughts and volitions, prejudgments 

and predeterminations of the divine will, “the eternal thoughts of 

the eternal Mind” in which thoughts God conceives and cognizes 

the world, As creative “rays” the /ogoi come from the divine center 

and are drawn back into it. Second, the divine /ogoi are the dynamic 

paradigms of things. The logos of the thingis not only its “truth” and 

“meaning? not only its "law" and "definition" (horos), but first of all 

its originating principle.” 

God reveals himself in creation through the /ogoi. The deified hu- 
man mind perceives the divine /ogoi in and through creation. The logoi, 
therefore, provide the links that enable the world to participate in God. 
The logoi are the principles mediating between God and the world. 

A serious aporia presents itself at this point. What precisely is the 
ontological status of the divine /ogoi? Are the /ogoi created or uncreat- 
ed? Florovsky interprets Maximus as teaching that the dogoi are divine 
volitions or eternal divine volitional thoughts about creation. As such, 
the divine ogoi are ontologically prior to the creation of the world. 
Maximus states in Ambigua 7 that the eternity of the /ogoi does not en- 
tail the eternity of the world. God eternally plans and wills to create the 
world in time.” In the act of creation, God's eternal will produces time- 
bound creation, that is, something other than God. 

While the world is not coeternal with God, as was made explicit in 
the Chapters on Love 4. 6, the divine volitional thoughts about the world 
are eternal. God eternally plans and wills to become incarnate and to 
save the world, But Maximus explicitly denies that Christ’s human na- 

ture preexists the Incarnation. While the line between the eternal divine 
volitional thoughts and the time-bound actualization of these thoughts 


18 For a masterful recent treatment of Maximus theory of the divine /ogoj, see Torstein 
Tollefsen, The Christocentric Cosmology of Maximus the Confessor (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2008). 

1? Florovsky, 206. 

20 Florovsky, 206. 
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is admittedly very fine, Florovsky is determined, with the help of Maxi- 
mus to draw and keep this line. While Palamas’ teaching regarding the 
divine energies in many aspects corresponds to Maximus’ teaching re- 
garding the divine /ogoi, the comparison of the two teachings is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 

The more pressing question is the connection of everything that 
has been said about the Maximian theory of the divine /ogoi to Bulga- 
kov's sophiology. For Bulgakov, Sophia, or the divine humanity, has a 
mixed ontological status. Similar to the Godman, the Sophia is both 
uncreated and created. The Sophia is the eternal ground of the tempo- 
ral world, Even more controversially, Bulgakov aligns the ideal world 
closely with the expression of the divine essence. In Bulgakov, the ideal 
sophianic world expresses the content of the divine life and in this sense 
the ideal world is necessary for God. Bulgakov clearly accepted the 
teaching of Maximus and other Church Fathers that the divine plan 
about the world was eternal. But Bulgakov went a step further and rei- 
fied, so to speak, the eternal divine volitional thoughts about the world 
into the eternal ground of the world, which was at once created and 
uncreated, at once coeternal with God and temporal. It is not obvious, 
however, that Bulgakov here contradicted Maximius’ view that the di- 
vine /ogoi were divine thoughts about the world. 

Vladimir Lossky and less directly, Florovsky, proceeded to draw 
out the problematic implications that Bulgakov’s sophiology entailed 
pantheism, pagan emanationism, determinism, essentialism, and a cat- 
alogue of other heresies. These charges were and remain powerful rhe- 
torically. Many contemporary Orthodox readers simply avoid a serious 
reading of Bulgakov because of those charges. Nevertheless, I want to 
emphasize that Bulgakov's panentheism attempted to do justice to the 
best insights of the creatio ex nibilo doctrine, although ultimately Bul- 
gakov modified this doctrine considerably. According to Bulgakov, 
God creates the temporal world out ofthe sophianic world already ex- 
isting “in” God. For Maximus, God creates by means of his volitional 
thoughts, that is, by means of uncreated entities containing informa- 
tion, so to speak, about created beings. 
I personally do not see Florovsky and Maximus as fighting on the 
side of the angels, and Bulgakov as languishing in the limbo reserved 
for Origenists, pantheists, German philosophers, and other question- 
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able characters, What is at stake here is a general antinomy that the hu- 
man mind comes to when pondering the boundary between the uncre- 
ated (God and everything “around” God) and the created world. For if 
the concept of such a boundary has any meaning at all, the boundary 
itself has to be both created and uncreated—the fundamental insight 
that Bulgakov was trying to convey by insisting on this dual nature of 
the Sophia. Our language and logic breakdown when we attempt to 
articulate a transition from the uncreated to created. 
Bulgakov’s panentheism and Florovsky's ontology of creation out 
of nothing tended to prioritize one side of theological antinomies at 
the expense of the other side. This is to be expected since the antinom- 
ic language is inherently unstable, and it is nearly impossible to main- 
tain a consistent balance between both sides of the antinomies. Bulga- 
kov prioritized the union of Creator and creation at the expense of T. 
ontological difference; the connection between the eternal nature o 
God and the divine self-manifestation at the expense of the uniqueness 
o£the historical divine revelation; divine providence at the expense of 
human freedom; the fullness of divine life at the expense of human cre- 
ativity, and so on. Florovsky, with his “intuition of creaturehood, E 
the contrary, prioritized the ontological difference between God an 
the world at the expense of the divine-human communion; the unique- 
ness of the historical divine revelation in Christ at the expense of the 
eternal divine counsel regarding human salvation; the indeterminate 
character of human freedom at the expense of divine providence; the 
genuine novelty of contingent historical events at the expense of the 
divine omniscience. ۱ 
Therefore, we may conclude that Florovsky's interpretation of 
Maximus tended to take a direction against Bulgakov's sophiology. 
However, the problem at stake in the sophiological controversy ie 
deeper than the facile distinction between Florovsky who remaine 
faithful to the Church Fathers, and Bulgakov, who failed in this task. 
The problem, I suggest, was in pondering the boundary between the 
uncreated and created, in pondering the deep mystery of just bow a 
God who transcended all created things brought forth a being at 
once utterly dependent and utterly different from himself, the cre- 


ated world. 
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A Note on the Definition of ypóvoç and ہام‎ 
in St Maximus the Confessor 
through Aristotle 


Sotiris Mitralexis 


In this short note we will try (i) to outline the Aristotelian condi- 
tions of the Maximian definition of time (ypóvoc) and eternity (aiov}, 
(ii) to underline the implications of Maximus the Confessor’s defini- 
tion, and (iii) to formulate propositions about the relationship of time 
and eternity with Maximus’ "ever-moving repose" (ordoug detx/vytoc) 
and “stationary movement” (eváeweoc tavtoxtvyola) in relation to the 
human person. 


1. The Aristotelian conditions of Maximus’ definition 


A fundamental tool that Maximus uses for his lucid definitions is the 
philosophy of Aristotle: Maximus “uses Aristotle’s technical terms and 
many of his ideas with the immediacy and certainty with which a native 


A shorter or longer study of the Maximian perspective concerning ypovog and alàv is to 
be found in nearly every major study of Maximus the Confessor’s works (von Balthasar, Thun- 
bergetc.), but more specifically in the monograph by Pascal Mueller-Jourdan, Typologie spatio- 
temporelle de l'Ecclesia byzantine. La Mystagogie de Maxime le Confesseur dans la culture phi- 
losophique de l'Antiquité tardive, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 74, Leiden: Brill, 2005, 
in Paul Plass’ article “Transcedent Time in Maximus the Confessor” (Thomist; a Speculative 
Quarterly Review, 44:2 (1980:April) p.259), in Edward Epsen’s article “Eternity is a Present, 
Time is its Unwrapping” (Heythrop Journal, LI (2010), pp. 417—429), and in the paper pre- 
sented by Andrew Louth: “Time and Space in Maximos the Confessor"at the conference Neo- 
platonism and St. Maximus the Confessor (Athens 2008, under publication), among others. 
Apart from these, exceptionally fruitful references to the subject are to be found in Christos 
Yannaras and John Zizioulas’ works, The brevity of this paper requires that we express some 
thoughts parallel to these studies, without comprehensively presentating them. 
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would use his mother language. [...] His philosophical “arsenal” (techni- 
cal terms, counterpoints between concepts, structures of thought etc.) 
are largely those formed by Aristotle,” 

In the case of the definition of ypóvoc and aiv, Maximus sees Ar- 
istotle’s perspective as an obvious starting point for him to articulate 
his philosophical perspective. Maximus, just like Aristotle, relies on the 
concept of motion (xlvyatc), which he uses extensively? Aristotle de- 
fines time through the notion of motion as follows: "time is a number 
of motion in respect of the before and after."^ For him, time is not mo- 
tion in itself, but a number, a measurement of motion in respect of the 
before and after, of the transition from past to future.’ In the same way 
that Aristotle excludes the identification of time with movement itself, 
he also excludes the possibility of the existence of time or of any sort of 
time without motion, movement, change: he finds that this is obvious 
(davepdv), self-evident“. 

Wondering about the existence of time, Aristotle concludes that 
time does either not exist at all, or that it exists “barely” (uddtc Kal 
duvdpé¢)—as its parts (past and future, “before” and “after”) either no 
longer exist or do not exist yet, while the adimensional present, the 
"now" (vv), cannot be considered a part of time, as a hypothetical sum 
of many adimensional “nows” does not constitute time.” We could say 
that for Aristotle, time is the measurement of an existing reality, ie., mo- 
tion, and therefore as real as the reality that it measures—albeit not hav- 


2 Betsakos, Basil: Zrdorg Aeinlvyros: H Avaxalncy rig Apiororehinne Kivyoewsaty Ozodoyla 
Makluov vo Ouoloyrro?. Athens: Harmos 2006, p. u. 

3 Basil Betsakos monograph "Xrdeig Aeixlvytos...” is a dedicated study of the rendering—or, 
more accurately, the renewal —of Aristotle's theory of motion in Maximus the Confessor’s works. 

* Aristotle, Pvorxá, 219b 1-2: “For this is just what time is, the calculable measure or dimen- 
sion of motion with respect to before-and-afterness.” Aristotle analyses his understanding of 
time mainly in Øvorxd, 217b-224a. More on the Aristotelian definition of time itselfin P. Conen: 
Die Zeittheorie des Aristoteles, München: Beck (Zetemata, 35) 1964, pp. 30-61, and in Coope, Ur- 
sula: Time for Aristotle, Physics IV. 10-14. Oxford: Oxford University Press 2005. 

5 D. Bostock: Space, time, matter and form, Essays on Avistotle’s Physics. Oxford: Oxford 
Univ. Press 2006, p. 137: “Time is defined asa quantity of motion either (i) in respect of thebefore 
and after in time (i.c, in respect of temporal instants), or (ii) in respect of the before and after in 
movement (i.e, in respect of the momentary status of moving bodies), or finally (iii) in respect 
of the before and after in place.” 

€ Physics, 219a 1-2:'Ot ev oy ote xlvnoıç ot’ &vev xivrjoeuc 6 ypóvoc torl, .ہنم بت‎ Øv- 
cıxd, 218b 33-2194 1: havepov Sti obx Éatty veu avion xal uetaBodic ypóvoc. 

7 Physics, 217b 32-34 and Physics, 218a 3-8. 
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ing an existence of its own.’ It counts, it measures something real, oe 
thing existing, but it is ۶ real in itself, in the full sense of the word. 
For Atistotle, time and the subject that measures it, the conscious- 
ness that ascertains its passing, that experiences motion as a transition 
and numbers it, are clearly connected: “For it is when we are aware of 
the measuring of motion by a prior and posterior limit that we may say 
time has passed”? He also ascertains that time is linked with deteriora- 
tion and decay, that time measures the corruption of life: *Everything 
grows old under the power of time and is forgotten through the lapse 
oftime"—" Time is the cause of deterioration.” 

The following judgement by Aristotle is crucial for its comparison 
with Maximus understanding of time, as Maximus differs greatly: Aris- 
totle makes clear that if we perceive and experience vOv simply as present 
and as one, without any conception of motion or transition in respect 
to the before and after, then we cannot speak of either time or move- 
ment." Aristotle excludes the possibility of experiencing time as an adi- 
mensional present, he thinks of it as merely a mistake that shows that 
there is no motion or time. 

Even if man, the subject, is the one who measures and numbers 
motion as time, man is wholly subject to the sequence of the be- 
fore" and “after” and to the corresponding motion: if the perception 
of said sequence, transition, and motion ceases, this can only indi- 
cate the absence of motion—and, as a result, the absence of time. 
The very perception of viv on behalf of the subject turns vov "a 
past, as it follows vy in time, making it essentially inexperiencea > 
By trying to reach out and grasp the viv, we are already in the u- 
ture—“after” —while viv has hidden in the past— before? We will 


8 Seealso: Sarnowsky, Jürgen: Die aristotelisch-scholastische Theorie ا ا‎ Studien 
zum Kommentar Alberts von Sachsen zur Physik des Aristoteles. Münster: sions D P 
235: "Die Existenz der Zeit folgt aber auf jeden Fall aus der auch subjektiv s rbaren کت‎ E 
des presens, und ihre Realität folgt —obwohl sie als numerus nur in der Seele existieren kan 
aus der Realität der Bewegung." 

? Physics, 219a 23-25. 


10 Physics, 221a 30-221b 3. nm l 
1 Physics, 1198 30-33: “Accordingly, when we perceive a 'now in isolation, that is to say 


et 
i i i one 
not as one of two, an initial and a final one in the motion, nor yet as beinga final ‘now Si 
s . ] : ê 
period and at the same time the initial ‘now’ ofa succeeding period, then no time seems s e 
i i ^ inc 
elapsed, for neither has there been any corresponding motion. But when we perceive a dist 


or 
before and after, then we speak of time. 
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no i i ? 
now examine how Maximus the Confessor’s Perspective on the sub- 
ject of time differs from that of Aristotle. 


2. The definition of ypdvog and aidy 
by Maximus the Confessor 


Maximus the Confessor's definitive formulation for both yoóy 
and ala is one and the same: "Aeon is time, when its motion oe d 
time is the aeon, when it is measured in its motion. So the aeon E fo 
mulate a definition, is time deprived of motion, and time j h E 
when it is measured while in motion "^ ۱ "2 
۱ The first thought that strikes the reader of this definitive formul 
tion is the interdependence and interconnectedness of ypdyoc and i : 
neither of these two terms can be defined without Gn ba s 
the other one, and we could say that by defining the one, Pr dis 2 id 
ing the other. They describe philosophical terms and realities in ind 
that they cannot be conceived individually, but only in relation of the 
one to the other. Xpóvoc presupposes aidy and vice versa, thereby void. 
ing them. And either in the context ofa contradistinction between “yo- 
ntà” and “aio ytd” or between “Ktioròy” (created) and "icri coy" (U 
created), this conjoined distinction between Xpóvoc and aidy impli d i 
interdependence of the broader realities in which they are inte P : 
Continuing Aristotle, Maximus relates time (and aeon) NIMM 
however, In contrast with the Stagirite, time in Maximus is not merel the 
measuring ofagiven motion (“a number of motion, a measuring of A - 
ment”) but “the acon, when it is measured in its motion” hi: ie : 
no motion, as it is “time without motion"). Aeon, a reality that is Pod ise 
foreign to the sequence of the “before” and "after" constitutes tim n 
itis integrated in these constrains, when it is "dislocated b Modan. in the 
world that we know; Time is “the aeon, when it is اس‎ in e m : 
tion —it istheaeon when it unfolds in the sequence of motion. The ae a 
is Maximus understanding of eternity, but an understandin ofit i f 
nite linear time is completely excluded by him. pote 
Maximus reiterates Aristotle’s ascertainments that time is the 
numbering/ circumscribing” of motion, as well as that time measures 
12 
san ewes ede a e cit 
j Bev alva, fva doc £v pw mepthabey etre, 


Xpóvov gorepyuzvov xivjoeuc, Tov ٹڈ‎ ypdvov alva Kivijoel uerpoduevoy, 
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deterioration, alteration, and corruption: "Time is circumscribed mo- 
tion, and asa consequence the motion through one's life is altering and 
corrupting everything in it?” 

Conversely, the aeon is not defined and described separately, as an 
aspect of time or timelessness of a world that differs from the one we 
know: it is time itself when “time’s motion ceases,’ when the sequence of 
the “before” and “after” and the transition from the past to the future 
ceases. The aeon is “time deprived of motion.” 

Unlike Aristotle, Maximus does not seem to question the very exis- 
tence of time and Acon or to deny it, to rule that it is invalid: he confirms 
the existence of both realities, reminding through the interconnectedness 
and interdependence of their definitions that they exist, to quote the 
Council of Chalcedon’s formulations on Christological matters, incon- 
Jusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, and inseparably from each other. 

We cannot conclude that Maximus’ acon is the “time” of the Uncre- 
ated or something similar: the aeon “has a beginning,’ Maximus says, 
it is “not &vapyoc, not without a beginning” as well as everything “in- 
cluded in it" —however, it cannot be “circumscribed by a number.” 
Despite the lack of identification of the aeon with the Uncreated, or 
of the acon i» the Uncreated, the very distinction between time and 

aeon as Maximus formulates it stems and is implied from the contra- 
distinction between the created and the Uncreated, a contradistinc- 
tion that is not to be found in Aristotle’s ontology and in the Greek 
philosophers in general,’ which explains why the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of time could not have been merely repeated by Maximus in the 
context of his ecclesial ontology without change, but only with the 
inclusion of aeon, a “time deprived of motion.” 


® Cap. div. V, 47, PG 90, 1368C: O òè ypdvos, reptypaouevy Kadeoryxe xlvyorg, ödev Kal 
dMowtixh TOV £v arci xabeotyKev ý Kate thv Cory Klyyors. 

1 Cap. theol. PG 90, 1085A: O pèv yàp xpóvoc, netpovuévyy yov thy xlvnotv, ۱۵۷۰م‎ tept- 
yeddetat ó ald dt ouverivoovuivny Exwy Ti] dnap£el thy note katnyoplav, ma yet čitat, ic 
dpyhy tod elvat AaBorv. El dé ypovos kal atv ox dvapya, TOMO Moy và £v vobrotc mrepieyóueva. 

5 The Aristotelian “Prime Unmoved Mover" (rpûroy xwoğy dxlyytov) could be under- 
stood as “uncreated” if we link the notions of “moved” (xivytdv) and “born/existing” (yevytov) 
with the notion of “createdness,” and as a result understand the “unmoved” Mover as "uncre- 
ated,” however this would not be accurate. The Aristotelian “Prime Unmoved Mover” does not 
necessarily reside outside of the world and should not be confused with the Christian notion 


of uncreatedness, which presupposes a creatio ex nibilo. 
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3. The relation between xpóvosc, oiov, and 
atacs derxlyytos in Maximus 


The formulation of seemingly contradictory definitions in the 
aforementioned excerpt PG 91, 1164B-C and essentially the absence of 
independent definitions, since the premises of each definition refer to 
the other and depend on it, thereby creating a relational cycle of semi- 
definitions, echoes and reflects Maximus' apophatic stance. However, 

apophaticism is nota nebulous vagueness of meaning, but our coming 
together in a common understanding of the signifiers with the know- 
ledge of their cognitive distance from the experience ofthe signified“: 
it is not the detached, independent linguistic recapitulation and HE 
standing of the aeon that is attempted through the definition of the 
aeon, which is foreign to the direct experience of the non-deified per- 
sons, but a call to the human person to enter the aeon, to liberate 
person from the constrains of time as a sequence of motion, of the “be- 
fore” and “after”, of corruption, deterioration, necessity, death inexi- 
stence. A starting point for this liberation is the assurance that the aeon 
is not something wholly foreign, distant and strange, but simply “time 
deprived of motion" —the world and time as we know it, but liberated 
from predeterminations, necessities, corruption, distance, and the Fall. 
A pair of similar seemingly contradictory formulations is the ot&- 
16 denclvytog (“ever-moving repose") and the otopoç tavtoxivycta 
( stationary movement"), which are also not merely rhetorical devices 
void of meaning and substance, but signify a reality crucial for Maxi- 
mus, i.e., the possibility of participating in a fullness that is never ful- 
filled, in che &téAeotoc ٣٦۸۶۱۸۵۳۷7 that is deification: 0o01;. Maximus 
writes that the nature/essence, when it resides in God acquires “an ever- 
moving repose and a stationary movement" ? eternally moving around 
God and God only. What are the implications of the ators detkivyto 
for the distinction between time and aeon? id 
We have already noted that the aeon is time itself when it is ەل“‎ 
prived of motion,’ when the motion ceases, when the sequence of the 


15 Yannaras, Christos: E& ٥ 
1 guxéc Cwypagres, Athens: Ik 
17 John of Climacus, The Ladder, PG e d a 


'8 Cap. div., PG 90, 1369A: y «à Qed Law û 
3 ر‎ : 9 0:40 yivouivn, otko detxlyytov ee Kal ord - 
xwwyolav, rept rò tadtdy Kal £v xal póvov didlas yrwopevny. qu i un we 
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“before” and “after” and the transition from past to future ceases and is 
no more, making the present, the “now” of that transition, adimension- 
al and not participating in any numbering of motion, albeit experience- 
able as acon. Maximus testifies the entrance of the human person into 
the “temporality” of a dimensionless “now? the dimensionless present 
that constitutes the acon, as attainable by the human person when he 
accepts the reality of deification. The fulfilling nearness of the relation- 
ship between the uncreated divine person and the created human per- 
son nullifies space, as the distance that constitutes space is being abol- 
ished, i.e. the distance that makes things and persons known as objects 
(avtt-xelpevo) standing opposite of the subject, thereby creating space or 
making space known. In the same way, this relationship nullifies zie and 
temporality by transforming them into aeon, time without motion, time 
deprived of motion, as any and every motion or transition between the 
“before” and “after” is nullified in the directness of the relationship (“it 
will be joined with the Providence in all directness”). 

However, the absence of motion, transition, or change in the full- 
ness of the nearness of deification cannot be characterized as stillness: 
deification is not a blissful repose, and the encounter of a God that is 
ipao tlc MAVIKWTATOS with his beloved human person is not to be si- 
gnified asan eternal pause and stillness, but more asa restlessness (&et- 
xola), a present in a perpetual becoming (yiyveoSat). Exiting tem- 
porality does not need to imply entering stillness and stagnation in the 
same way that it does not need to imply the nullification of one’s exis- 
tence, but its fullness. The limitations of language are exhausted in the 
effort to signify such possibilities, but Maximus attempts it with otd- 
ctc derxlvytos and >٣” ١۷۸٥6 cavtoxwyota: the repose that is implied by 
the nullification of time and space (that is, of the distance that is con- 
trary to the fullness of nearness) is ever-moving, thereby signifying a 
reality beyond motion and repose, movement and stillness as we know 
them empirically. In the case of time, this describes the possibility 

that time doesn not have to measure our procession towards corrup- 
tion and deterioration, but that temporality can be liberated by enter- 
ing the aeon: “a time deprived of motion, a time without motion." To 


19 Cap. div., PG 90, 136 8C-D: deows cvvaqOf th mpovola. 
2 See also: Yannaras, سا27“‎ etl ev 4۸۳۸۶ column in the newspaper “Kathime- 


rini" (21/12/2003). 
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be more precise, motion and time are not nullified, but tranformed, 
transmuted into a stationary movement. 

The brevity of this paper does not allow for further examination 
of the dialectics between Xp9voc, aic, and otkatc aetxlyytos in Maxi- 
mus the Confessor's works and can only offer some hints, but a much 


more extensive doctoral dissertation on the subject is being prepared 
and will be announced. 
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Maximus and the Healing 
of the Sexual Division of Creation 


Kostake Milkov 


Introduction 


"Nearly every sin is committed for pleasure;" writes Maximus in 
the Capita de caritate. Pleasure, as he says in Ambiguum 10, “is nothing 
else than a kind of feeling formed in the sense organ by something per- 
ceived through senses, or a form of sensible energy constituted by an 
irrational desire” Before the fall, man was simple? and stood above all 
drives that could distract him from a movement towards God that reached. 
out ^... with all the strength of love towards the One who was above 
him, i.e., God.”* In his original state, man was free from all irrational 
passionate habits: "When God created human nature, he did not create 
sensible pleasure and pain along with it; rather, he furnished it with a 
certain spiritual capacity for pleasure.."5 He was created without any 
sensible susceptibility to pleasure and, ifit were not for sin, would have 
experienced forever what Maximus calls “noetic pleasure” and, by it, 
would have ineffably enjoyed God.‘ This free gift of grace was, how- 
ever, instantly rejected: “But at the instant he was created, the first man, 
by use of his senses, squandered this spiritual capacity; 

However, sensible pleasure brought with it its dark side, its dark 
shadow that on its own is nothingness but reflects every movement of 


! Can 2.41 (PG 90: 998D; trans. Berthold 1985: 53). 

2 Amb. yo (PG 91:1112CD; trans, Louth 1996: 100). 

3 "Simple" here is translation of &xeyvoc and does not refer to ‘simple’ in the ontological, 
technical sense (—&m). Lam grateful to Adam Cooper for pointing to the ambiguity of the word. 

^ Amb. 43 (PG 91: 1353C; trans. Meyendorff 1987: 138). 

5 OThal. 61 (CCSG 22: 85.8-11; trans. Blowers and Wilken 2003, 131). 

6 Ibid, 85.10-125 131. 

7 Ibid., 85.13-153 131. 
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pleasure as its exact opposite. Pain fatefully emulates every movement 
of pleasure, staging a drama with tragic proportions. It is the tragedy of 
the disintegration of human nature, and with it the whole creation. 
Sensual pleasure and pain lock man ina cycle of evil searching for plea- 
sure only to realize that the moment of reaching it is the moment of 
coming face to face with pain. The more man tries to find wholeness in 
the pursuit of pleasure, the further he drifts away from that very goal. 
To bring him back God introduces a counterbalance to it: 

God therefore affixed pain (8y) alongside this sensible pleasure 

(jdovh) as a kind of punitive faculty, whereby the law of death was 

wisely implanted in our corporeal nature to curb the foolish mind 

in its desire to incline unnaturally towards sensible things. 


Constant oscillations between pleasure and pain causes tension, an 
existential crisis which is a reflection of man’s anxiety over his mortality 
and corruptibility, sensing as he does that this was not his original destiny. 
Pleasure seems to be an attempt of man to prove his own significance, to 
outwit the apparent futility of his life, to achieve, even if for a moment, a 
self-actualization, to come to a feeling of wholeness and harmony with 
the rest of creation. Man’s pursuit of pleasure is a cry through which he 
declares his presence and through which he communicates to the rest of 
the world the deepest longing for identity and belonging. Pleasure is a 
reflection of the search for how one may say, positively and unequivo- 
cally, “I am.” This urge for an independent “I am” came to man when his 
natural will was mixed with an alloy of self-determining choice and pas- 
sions that left him at the mercy of the desire for pleasure. 


Healing the Sexual Division caused by Pleasure 


According to Hans Urs von Balthasar, for Maximus sexuality is the 
focal point of the whole question of pleasure and pain.’ Following Greg- 
ory of Nyssa," Maximus asserts that the sexual way of procreation has 
been given to humanity only in anticipation of sin and, if it were not 
for sin, that there would have been another way of filling the earth with 


€ QThal, 61 (CCSG 22: 85.18-21; trans. Blowers and Wilken 2003, 132). 

? Hans Urs von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy: The Universe According to Maximus the Confes- 
sor (trans. B. E. Daley), San Francisco, CA 2.003, p. 196; cf. Andrew Louth, Maximus the Con- 
essor. The Early Church Fathers. London and New York, NY1996, p. 213. 

1° De hom. opif 17 and 22 (PG 44: 189AB; 205A; trans. Wilson 1975a: 407; 411-413). 
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people." However, marriage and sexual intercourse are not sinful in 
themselves, as Maximus explains in the Ambiguum 42.” 
If marriage were reprehensible, so would be the natural law of re- 
production, and if this natural process were reprehensible, then 
obviously we could rightly blame the Creator of nature, who in- 
vested it with this law of reproduction. How then would we refute 
the Manichees? 


What Maximus is communicating here is that, although sexual 
procreation is not part of God’s original plan, it is still part of God's 
design and, as such, it is good. The point is its proper use. He says this 
because no pleasurable feeling is to be sought solely for the sensation it 
produces. This applies to marital sex, too. Nothing must be done out 
of craving for a particular sensation, but within the context of God’s 
purpose for each gift He has providentially granted humanity. This pat- 
tern of thinking is closely connected with Maximus’ teaching on man 
as a microcosm and his role as a mediator who had to overcome the 
five-fold division in the universe. In Quaestiones ad Thalassium 21, speak- 
ing of the fall of the first man, Adam, he espouses a distinction between 
two aspects of coming into being, yéveots and yévvyors. The former is 
the original creation at which initially man was free from sin and cor- 
ruptibility. He did not have any carnal pleasures or bodily needs. Pro- 
creation itself would have been achieved in a nonsexual way. After the 
fall, birth (yévvyotc) has been connected with the sinful pleasure of 
indulgence. The original and natural plan of God for human generation 
is replaced by the law of birth through sexual conception:? Maximus 
associates these two aspects of coming into being respectively as “the 
Aoyos of creaturely origin (yéveotc) and the tpdro¢ of birth (yévvqoic)"* 
This course of events, according to Maximus, was a rightful punish- 
ment for man’s wilful decision to opt for the “morally inferior, which, 
as usual, he connects with the bestial manner of existence.” Thus com- 
ing into life is inevitably connected with decay, which at the end leads 
to death. Asked in Quaestiones et dubia 1.3 what does the psalmist’s 


1 Amb, 41 (PG 91: 1309A; trans. Louth 1996: 159). 

12 Amb, 42 (PG 91: 1340B; trans. Balthasar 2003: 199). 

13 OThal. 21 (CCSG 7: 127.9-15; trans. Blowers and Wilken 2003: 109); cf. OThal. 61 (CCSG 
22: 91.109-111; trans, Blowers and Wilken 2003: 135). 

14 Amb. 42. (PG 91: 1320A; trans. Blowers and Wilken 2003: 83). 

15 Ibid., 348A; 93-94. 
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exclamation, “in sin did my mother conceive me" (Ps. 51:5) mean, Max- 
imus gives the following explanation: 


Then all who are born from Adam are “conceived in iniquity” fall- 
ing under the sentence of the forefather. And “and in sin did my 
mother conceive me" signifies that Eve, the first mother of us all, 
first bore sin (éxlooyoev tiv &paprlav) by being eager for pleasure. 
Because of this, we, too, falling under the sentence of the mother, 
are said to be conceived (xtoodéo@at) in sin. 


Therefore the first mediation that overcomes the divisions has to 
start with the most immediate consequence of the fall, that of the sex- 
ual division. It could be said that this desire for gratification led human- 
ity’s ancestors to “use the other" asa means towards a selfish end, which 
introduces a division between them. From that moment, procreation 
is a sign of man’s initial desire for carnal pleasure to which God provi- 
dentially attached pain and mortality as a way of preventing the irrevo- 
cability of fallenness. Man is thus bound to the circle of pursuit of plea- 
sure as an attempt to achieve wholeness and the experience of pain that 
reminds him that all that has been “achieved” is a further alienation.” 

Ambiguum 4x argues that Christ, through his virginal conception 
and birth, overcomes this division.* According to Thunberg’s reading 
of Maximus, Christ performs this mediation “by subsuming the singu- 
larities of male and female under their common ۸4۷۰۰ and also that he 
did it by avoiding the misuse of his (passible) faculties.” Thunberg’s 
comment on Christ’s mediation between the genders captions the es- 
sence of Maximus’ overall teaching on mediation: that the divisions 
between different realms are to be subsumed to their common ۸4706 
In the context of the genders, one might also remark upon how closely 
this resembles Gregory of Nyssa’s understanding of male and female. 
For Gregory, the ideal was also humanity undivided into genders.” 
Sexuality is abolished in true humanity, but the erotic is, if anything, 
only intensified and is a sign of humanity’s true fulfilment. The sexual 
way of procreation has to be obliterated since, while introducing life, it 
immediately introduces death as well. Therefore striving for continuity 


16 QD 137-10 (CCSG 10: 138-139; trans, Prassas 2003: 249). 

٢ OThal. 61 (CCSG 22: 93; trans, Blowers and Wilken 2003: 136). 
18 Amb, 41 (PG 91: 1309A; trans. Louth 1996: 159). 

? Thunberg 1995: 379. 

2 De hom. opif 16.7 — 8 (PG 44: 181A-B; trans. Wilson 1975a: 405). 
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is proven futile, as its every attempt is inevitably brought to a halt. Every 
move towards permanence increases the intensity of transitoriness: 
"After the Fall human life was generated by means of pleasure-provoked 
conception through sperm and birth into the world of transience; and 
it ended in painful death.” 

This view of sexuality in Maximus has drawn modern criticism. In 
von Balthasar’s assessment, for example, Maximus’ view of sexuality has 
no “final and fulfilling meaning.” Maximus, says Balthasar, takes the 
quotation from Galatians 3:28, “For in Christ Jesus there is neither male 
nor female,” as abolishing all sexual differences, thereby excluding the 
possibility that any of them could represent “likeness” to God. Balthasar 
may, however, be making too much of what he calls the “Eastern tradi- 
tion” in Maximus’ thought.” Adam Cooper rightly observes that reunion 
of the divisions does not reduce diversity to indistinguishable confusion. 
Thus the “distinct characteristics” will be retained even after the divided 
entities are united. Although no longer divided, they are still distinct. 

There is, though, one question that needs to be addressed when 
speaking of overcoming of the division between the sexes. The issue has 
been raised by Cameron E. Partridge's doctoral dissertation Transfigur- 
ing Sexual Difference in Maximus the Confessor” Partridge’s main argu- 
ment is that the male/female division is the only division to which one 
cannot apply Maximus’ union and distinction principle for all creation. 
Contrary to Maximian scholars, who claim that this principle applies 
to all five divisions, Partridge asserts that the sexual division does not 
belong to the same order as the other four, since it is the only pair which 


21 Div. cap. 4.46 (PG 90: 1325B; trans. Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, 247). 

22 Von Balthasar 2003: 204. 

3 Ibid. 

24 Adam Cooper, The Body in St. Maximus the Confessor: Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified. Ox- 
ford Early Christian Studies. Oxford 2005, p. 211. Cf Amb, 41 (PG gı: 1308C -31309D; Louth 
1996: 158); cf. Lars Thunberg, Man and the Cosmos: ‘The Vision of St. Maximus the Confessor. 
Crestwood, NY 1985, p. 82. 

25 Cameron C. Partridge, Transfiguring Sexual Difference in Maximus the Confessor, Cam- 
bridge, MA (Harvard University 2008, Ph.D. thesis). 

26 Thid, 2; the mentioned scholars are: von Balthasar 2003: 193-205; Lars Thunberg, Mi- 
crocosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor. Chicago and La 
Salle, IL. (ed. 2 1995), pp. 373-381; John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought. Trans. 
Yves Dubois. Crestwood, NY, 1987, p. 232; Cooper 2005: 208-227; Paul M. Blowers, Exegesis 
and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor. An Investigation of the Quaestiones ad Thalas- 
sium. Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity, 7. Notre Dame, IN. 1991, pp. 254-255. For the 
three specific assertions that these scholars make see Partridge 2008: 119-120. 
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does not proceed from one of the previous opposites, i.e., male and fe- 
male are not derived from the inhabited world as inhabited world and 
paradise derive from the earth, earth and heaven derive from the sen- 
sible, and sensible and intelligible derive from the created that is the 
opposite in the division between uncreated and created.” Partridge’s 
overall argument is that, for Maximus, overcoming of the male/female 
division does not bring the two together into a simultaneous unity and 
distinction, but virtually obliterates their gender-based differences.” 
Cameron’ claim finds support in Quaestiones ad Thalassium 48:9 

[Christ] united human beings in such a way that in a mysterious 

way through the Spirit he laid aside the differentiation between 

male and female and recreated the nature of each so that they were 

free from their particular passions. 


For Andrew Louth, such a statement is a clear indication that the 
original creation according to Maximus “transcends sexuality,’ and there- 
fore Louth says that “Maximus does not believe in what the poet Amy 
Clampitt has called ‘the archetypal cleft of sex?” The features that 
characterize the present existence of human beings as male and female 
will be discarded as they are being transformed after the manner of the 
risen Christ. But if, with the obliteration of the sexual division, men and 
women are revealed “properly and truly to be simply human beings,’ 
how one should think of these non-gendered people? Partridge is care- 
ful to show that Maximus is departing from the ascetical tradition that 
perceives the transformation of the sexes as acquiring “perfect man- 
hood” (dvSpa téhetov), a concept based on Ephesians 4:11-13. This is a 
good example of how Maximus faithfully remains within the legacy of 
his ascetical and mystical predecessors, and yet appropriates that legacy 
by giving it what can be called a distinct Maximian flavour. Quoting 
Ambigua 41, Partridge indicates the important change of vocabulary so 
that “instead of Christ becoming év3pa téXet0v, ‘a perfect man? he be- 
comes téÀetoc &vOporroc ‘a perfect human being"? Maximus uses gen- 


7 Ibid, 133. 

* Ibid., 118-169; the main argument is based on a passage from Ambigua 41. 
? Qlbal. 48 (CCSG 7:333.67-70; trans, Meeks 1974:165). 

9 Louth 1996: 79. 

?! Amb. 41 (PG 91: 1312A; trans Louth 1996: 158). 

» Partridge 2008: 144. 

9 Did, 146. 
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der language freely, as when he speaks of the perfected humanity and 
calls the soul “a virgin mother of Christ." For Partridge this means that 
“the purgation of difference ... is part of a larger project, namely the 
transformation of human generation.” This opinion is shared by A. K. 
Squire who in his final comments in his article on the soul as virgin 
mother writes that for Maximus “the Theotokos is seen as the type of 
the perfection of every Christian soul.” 

However, Partridge is, like von Balthasar, also making too much of 
Maximus’ view. One has to be careful not to dismiss any gender-dis- 
tinct images from the perfected state of humanity. Otherwise one will 
have significant difficulties in explaining the fact that Maximus applies 
a motherly image to the TéAetoç &vOporroc. This allows one to envision 
gender-related qualities to say the least. For example, in Quaestiones ad 
‘Thalassium 40, Maximus applies both male and female qualities to the 
soul. Interpreting the miracle at Cana, Maximus identifies the human 
mind with the bridegroom, and faith with the mother of the Aóyoc, so 
that by this logic the Aóyoc can be called the “Son of our faith” Even 
more strikingly, Maximus uses marriage language to describe the union 
between the human mind (the bridegroom) and virtue (the bride): 

The invited Aéyoc, honouring their spousehood, comes benevo- 

lently to their wedding, binds tightly the bond of their spiritual 

marriage, and through its own wine spiritually warms-through their 
yearning for spiritual fertility, 

This is classic Maximus. He would not let anything that God has 
created, as is the case with the passions, be left completely futile in God's 
renewed world. The sexes, marriage, and sexual procreation might be 
something provisional and not part of the A0yoç of God’s creation, and 
yet all of these categories are kept, one can even say redeemed and trans- 
formed, as part of the dynamic of the deified humanity. Partridge’s 
reading of Maximus’ view of the sexual division has merit when it is 
applied to that specific category only. But it appears that Maximus lan- 
guage on this theme, as with many others in his works, resists neat sys- 


* Ox Dom. (CCSG 23: 50.399-402; trans. Berthold 1985: 109). 
3 Partridge 2008: 159. 
6 Aelred K. Squire. 1966. "The Soul as Virgin and Mother in Maximus the Confessor.” 


Studia Patristica 8.2: 451-461. 461. 
37 QThal. 40 (CCSG 7: 273.127). 
99 Thid., 273.116-120, 
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tematization and retains many paradoxes. As with the passions, gender _ 


and sexual procreation are borderline phenomena, the result of God's 
provisional intervention made in foreknowledge of the human fall. 
Nevertheless, their concept and principle of work are incorporated 
right into the heart ofthe new humanity which is accessible even in this 
fallen world. As they decide to relate to each other on the basis of their 
common human Àóyoc, men and women on this earth anticipate the 
heavenly and angelic way of existence about which Jesus speaks in Mat- 
thew 22:30, a verse that Maximus quotes verbatim in Expositio orationis 
dominicae in the context of his discussion of the male/female division. 
Furthermore, Partridge’s interpretation of Maximus keeps a very nar- 
row focus on the topic of sexuality, offering Maximus’ vision of the 
gender transformation as a theological key to unlock contemporary 
discourse on gender and sexuality on behalf of the view that gender and 
sexuality are two different things. The lack of substantial engagement 
with Maximus’ ascetical vision for the perfected humanity does not al- 
low one to assess Partridge’s argument from within a crucial aspect of 
Maximus’ thought. Bearing in mind that, for Maximus, the transforma- 
tion of the male/female into a perfect human being inevitably includes 
the abolition of the sexual drive as such, one wonders how his overall 
teaching can be offered as a theological key to the contemporary debate 
over gender and sexuality issues. 

Besides the question of the abolishment of the male/female division, 
there is still the question of how the distinction between individual hu- 
man beings is to be observed. If the unification of the human sexes into 
one perfect humanity is not to collapse into monism, each individual hu- 
man being must retain its distinctive characteristics. This feature of Maxi- 
mus thought has been elaborated upon by Melchisedec Térénen in his 
Union and Distinction in the Thought of St. Maximus the Confessor. Tör- 
ónens overall conclusion is summarized in one sentence in the epilogue:*° 

In philosophical terms, Maximus’ system overcomes dualism with- 

out collapsing into monism; and his theology without falling into 

pantheism presents, on the one hand, a "theophanic" ontology, and 

without becoming Origenism commends, on the other hand, a spir- 
ituality of deification. 


3 Or dom. (CCSG 23: 43.295-296; trans, Berthold 1985: 107). 


*' M, Tórónen, Union and Distinction in the Thought of St. Maximus the Confessor, Oxford 
Early Christian Studies. Oxford 2007, p. 198. 
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The perfected individual human beings must retain their distinc- 
tive characteristics if they are to be identified as persons. The question 
remains whether the abolition of sexuality in an absolute manner 
does not somehow deprive each person of continuity with their pre- 
vious gendered existence. After all, if Maximus can use gender lan- 
guage for perfected categories, what is the basis of understanding 
such imagery if there is no longer such a point of reference? Further- 
more, it has been seen in this analysis that Maximus, together with 
Gregory of Nyssa, does find place for the re-educated and trans- 
formed passions. Following this logic, one cannot make a definite 
statement about the same re-education and transformation of the 
genders, but it certainly leaves space for the possibility of implying a 
similar conclusion. 

To exemplify this, one can add to this the overall view of Maxi- 
mus on the overcoming of the divisions, especially when he speaks of 
the overcoming of the final division, namely that between God and 
His creation. The overcoming of the ultimate division happens through 
love, in which human creatures “become completely whatever God 
is, save at the level of being..." Sinful, temporal, and provisional as- 
pects of created existence are to be discarded. This is not, however, to 
the detriment of personal uniqueness. On the contrary, each person 
in the body of Christ has a specific indispensable role, so that the 
more particularly functional one member of the body is the more 
harmonious and united is the body itself. As the believers make the 
radical step into oneness, distinctiveness is not lost. For Maximus, 
that means only one thing: "Their concurrence shows forth the per- 
fect man created according to Christ"? Each member does so by his 
or her own will, just as Christ, both God and man, is sinless by nature 
“so can we ... be in him without sin by the use of our free will”** Max- 
imus has no doubts that the uniting moment happens by grace, but 
only provided that man willingly participates in it. If man is to bea 
person, an image of God, he must be a free agent, as Polycarp Sher- 
wood observes, when he comments that the most important concern 


41 Amb, 41 (PG 91: 1308B; trans. Louth 1996: 158). 

9?. Or. Dom. (CCSG 23: 54.470-55.489; trans, Berthold 1985: 111). 
8 Ibid, 55.489-490; 11. 

^ Capit. 1.84 (PG 90: 1164C; trans. Berthold 1985: 166). 
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of Maximus’ in the journey of man’s unity with God is the so called 
“gnomic reform"—the reform or transformation of the free will. 

It can be concluded then that the journey towards the uniting of 
all creation, as Maximus sees it, happens through the overcoming of the 
divisions, but not through the abolishing of the distinctions. In other 
words, the disunity is transformed, not through melting, but through 
sharpening. This means that, as the layers of bluntness are taken away, 
the natural features of human nature are being recovered, and each 
member can fit alongside the others in the order of creation, strength- 
ening its unity, and putting an end to the “warring” principle in which 
each entity engages against its counterpart in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Thus sexuality, being the driving power of perverted passions and for- 
bidden pleasure, needs to be eradicated, but this does not necessitate 
excluding gender language in totality. After all, to understand itself as 
Christ’s bride—a feature that Maximus never questions—the church 
needs to be able to think of itself with a reference to the female gender. 

A close reading of Maximus reveals subtle nuances that surprise the 
reader with a twist in the plot. With Maximus, it has been seen that 
neither pleasure nor pain can be read at their face value. Pleasure may 
be the starting point of the human fall, but it is far from being inher- 
ently negative. On the contrary, God had intended it to be the root of 
an unhindered spiritual relationship with man. Pain is first of all pre- 
sented by Maximus as a necessary corrective to pleasure gone wrong. 
But pain is not part of the original creation of man, and once it is abol- 
ished death is overcome by stopping its vicious cycle. After the example 
of Christ, the believer transcends pain and experiences celestial joy. 
This summit is only possible because sexual division has been overcome 
by Christ’s Incarnation, in whom all believers reiterate their personal 
overcoming of the death that is bound to come with a life conceived by 
sexual intercourse. 


5 P, Sherwood, St Maximus the Confessor: the Ascetic Life, the four Centuries on Charity. 
‘Westminster, MD and London. Ancient Christian Writers, 21. Westminster, MD and London 
1955, p. 81. 
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*Hypostasis; “Person? “Individual, "Mode": 
A Comparison between the Terms that 
Denote Concrete Being in 
St Maximus' Theology 


Dionysios Skliris 


In both the philosophy and the theology of the last century, there 
has been a great interest in the notions of the person and the individu- 
al, as for example in movements like existentialism and personalism. 
This interest has also exercised an influence in the study of Maximus 
the Confessor (among other Church Fathers). The question that is 
raised and preoccupies scholars is especially what would be an accurate 
rendering of how Maximus understands the relation between hyposta- 
sis, person, individual, and the mode of existence (rpûroç dredpEews) or 
modality (zpóxoc) in general. This question is relevant to the evaluation 
of the importance attributed by Maximus to concepts like the ypo- 
static union and its mode. It also takes place in the context of a dilemma 
between the priority of systematic theology or patrology. That is, on 
the one hand one feels the need to actualize Maximus thought in view 
of the modern concept of the individual and certain personalistic ob- 
jections against it. On the other hand, from a patrological point of 
view, one should be cautious not to project a modern existentialist or 
personalist way of thinking back on the writer of the seventh century'. 


1 This theological debate is based mostly on the following works (among many others that 
are written on the same topic): Bathrellos, Demetrios. The Byzantine Christ. Person, Nature, 
and Will in the Christology of St Maximus the Confessor, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2004; De Halleux, André, Patrologie et oecuménisme, Leuven: 1990, p. 113-2143 Larchet, Jean- 
Claude, La Divinisation de l'Homme selon Saint Maxime le Confesseur. Paris: Cerf, 1996; Lar- 
chet, Jean-Claude, Saint Maxime le Confesseur (580-662), Paris: Cerf, 2003; Larchet, Jean- 
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In this paper we are going to make some remarks on the context in . 


which Maximus uses the different terms that denote concrete being, 
namely the terms "hypostasis" (Stdatao1¢), “person” (npdcwrov) and 
“individual” (&voyov), and to investigate to which “categories” of being 
each one of them might or might not apply. We will afterwards briefly 
examine the terms “mode of existence” (tpdmoc brd&pbews) and “mode” 
(vpémoc) in general, and their relation to the above. In modern discus- 
sions of patristic theology there is an ongoing debate about whether 
such terms—or at least some of them—are synonymous or not. This 
question is frequently treated in relation to modern personalism and 
to whether or not we can trace some similarities with patristic thought 
in general and with that of Maximus in particular. One similar question 
is whether or not we can detect in one or more of these three terms 
(ómóc tatc, Tpdcwroy, &touov) the “idialovtws &vOpormvov, that is the 
particular difference that distinguishes man from animals and other 
non-human beings.* We believe that an examination of some crucial 
passages, where these terms appear, can lead us to five quite revealing 
observations: 

1. There are passages that refer to Triadology and Christology where 
the terms “hypostasis” and “person” seem to be synonymous, These pas- 
sages are following the logic of the Trinitarian dogma, as it was devel- 
oped especially by the Cappadocian Fathers, as well as of the Chalcedo- 
nian dogma. 

2. There are passages that refer to anthropology or have a general 
metaphysical interest, where the three terms, or two among them, are 


Claude, Personne et Nature. La Trinité- Le Christ- L'homme. Paris: Cerf, 2011; Louth, Andrew, 
Maximus the Confessor. London & New York: Routledge, 1996; Sherwood, Polycarp, The 
Earlier Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor and his Refutation of Origenism, “Studia Ansel- 
miana” no 36, Rome: 1955; Thunberg, Lars, Microcosm and Mediator, The Theological Anthro- 
pology of Maximus the Confessor, Lund: 1965; Térénen, Melchisedek, Union and Distinction in 
the Thought of St Maximus the Confessor. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007; Zizioulas, 
John, Communion e» Otherness. Further Studies in Personhood and the Church. London & New 
York: T&T Clark: 2006. 

2 For example, a very clear negative answer to this question is given in: Tórónen, Melchi- 
sedek, Union and Distinction in the Thought of St Maximus the Confessor. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007, p. 55-59. 

3 C£ Opusc. 10, PG 91,136C- 1374; 13, 145-149A3 Epistle 15 PG 91,548B-D. For an analysis 
of the theology of the Opusc., as well as a discussion of questions of authenticity. some of them 
raise cf, Larchet, Jean-Claude, "Introduction" In: Saint Maxime le Confesseur, Opuscules Théo- 
logiques et Polémiques, Paris: Cerf 1998, p. 8-108. 
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closely related*, Especially in Opusculum 26 PG 91,276 AB, Maximus is 
offering definitions where the three concepts seem to refer to the same 
reality. But by the term “d#ropov” we are considering itas a logical as- 
semblage of properties, whereas by the term “droatactg we are consid- 
ering it in its ontological aspect: 

"Acouóv éortv, Kath uev piroaddous (iuro ouvaywyh, dv Tò &0poi- 

opa en’ و۸۸۰‎ Gewpeiodar od Sdvator card B tods Tartépac, olov 

Tlétpog 7 HaAoc, Ñ Tis Érepoc tov xa" até ilors mpootmixol 

Siduacr có Xov ávOpdrrov üdopilóuevoc. Ynóo vat dé iom, kard 

pèv pAocépoucg, odola METÀ ۵۷۵ا‎ ۳0۵۱۷۰ KOTO: 8 voc Tlarépas, ó kað 

Bao coy dvOpwrtos, possis THY dw dvOparmev ۵۸٥الف ۷6۰ئ۸‎ 


An individual is, for the philosophers, a collection ofidioms the sum 
of which cannot be observed in any other. For the Fathers, it is some- 
thing like Peter or Paul or someone else who is distinguished by 
other men thanks to his or her proper personal idioms. A hypostasis 
is for the philosophers an essence with idioms. For the Fathers it is 
the particular man, who is personally distinguished from other men. 


It is to be noted that the terms “personal” and “personally” appear 
only in the definition of the Fathers and not in that of the philosophers. 
Additionally, the definition of the Fathers refers to concrete human 
persons and not toa general logical or metaphysical frame. But what is, 
in our opinion, crucial is that these passages do not refer to the Trinity 
or to Christ. They refer either to anthropology, or, from an ampler 
philosophical stand-point, to a general metaphysic that concerns cre- 
ated being. 

3. Additionally, when Maximus refers to the Trinitarian God, we 
find the terms “ondoraatg” and “npdownov;’ but nof the term “ropov.” 

4. Besides, Maximus insists that Christ is not an individual ("&ro- 
yov"). This assertion means two things: i) Firstly, that Christ does not 


4 C£ Opusc14 PG 91,152A-B; 16, 201C; 18, 213À; 23, 261A-B; 264C; 26, 276 A-B; Ep. 13 
1528A-B; Ep. 15 PG 91,5454; ss2B-D. 

S 3 CE qud de ee Ambigua ad Iobannem (from now on: Amb Jo.) PG 91, 
1400D-1401A; Laga, Carl & Steel, Carlos, Maximi Confessoris “Quaestiones ad Thalassium 
(from now on: QThal.), I, (qu. LLV), Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca (from now on: 
CCSG) 7, Turnhout: 1980, 7205,60, PG 90,361D; Van Deun, Peter, Maximi Confessoris Opus- 
cula Exegetica Duo, CCSG 23, Turnhout: 1991, Or: Dom. , CCSG 23,54,461-463, PG 90,892D- 
893A; Boudignon, Christian, Maximi Confessoris, Mystagogia (from now on: Myst.), CCSG 
69, Turnhout: 2011, 69,52,840-53,863, PG 91,701A ; Epistle و‎ PG 91,548B-D. 
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comprise a human individual. We avoid thus a heresy of Nestorian 
type.‘ But also that: ii) Christ is zot at all an individual, but only a com- 
posed person or hypostasis. In the passage Opusc. 16 PG 201D-204A, 
Maximus explains the reasons for this, and it is mostly there that we can 
find how he understands the term “&ropov”: 


[...]odde &roptov xuplag tò Kath Xprotov obvOetov Aéyetat npóownov. 
Od yàp oxéory Xel mpóc THY & Tol yevicwtdtov yévouc die THY 
UTANAR xabteuevyy yevarv poc tò eidtxdtatov eldoc Stalpeory, xol 
£y tQ THY olkelay Tododov meprypddovowr. [...] OvdE yàp &rouóv 
éott, Tpdg eldog Ñ yevog dvayduevoy, 1| Kat’ obolav dnd voUtov Tept- 
ypapóuevov: ۸۸ل‎ 06601816 cóvOeroc, 7۶ guotkhy THY áxpov dialpE- 
ہہ‎ £y éavty Kat’ üxpov tavtilovon, Kal slc £v &yovou TH THY olxelwv 
2۷۵:٤٢ REPAY. 


The composed person of Christ cannot be named an individual 
properly speaking, because it is not related to the division which 
descends from the most general genus through the subordinate gen- 
era toward the most specific species, and which contains in this its 
own process. [...] Because He is neither an individual that is reduc- 
ible to a species or a genus, or circumscribable by them according to 
essence. But He is a composed hypostasis that identifies in itself 
extremely the natural division of the two extremes, and brings them 
in one by the union of the parts that belong to it. 


Maximus means here that Christ is not an individual because he 
does not belong to a logical and metaphysical hierarchy, which would 
start from the most general genus (“yevixwtatov yévoc"), proceed through 
the subordinate genera, and end at the most specific species (“eidixabtatov 
élSo¢”) that is the individual. On the contrary, Christ is a completely 
unique reality that does not belong gua Christ’ to any genus or species. 
He is therefore not an individual. But, He can, on the contrary, be char- 
acterized as a hypostasis or a person’. 

5. There are passages where the term “hypostasis” also refers to ani- 
mals, For example, in Opusc. PG 248C: “Tlotétnra [...] brootatixyy ۵8 


$ C£ Opusc. 16, PG 204B-C. 

7 [tisimportant to underline that Christ does not belong to a species and genera as Christ. 
This is not the same as to assert that His created human nature (did or) did not belong to a 
species and genera. The latter is totally another problem which we will not discuss here. 

* Cf. Ep. 13 PG 91,528A-532C. 
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«oU Twos avOpdrov ypumóv, H cuóv.H Tob twos trou TÒ papov 1] EavOdy. 
مزح‎ 8È xal mi cv dev eye yevytov dmv tw obatóyv Kal Droatdoewy 
[...].” (“the hypostatic quality [...] like the ‘squashed’ or ‘aquiline’ nose of 
a man or the dapple-gray or chestnut color of a horse. The same is the 
case for all other created essences and hypostases [...] ”). 

We could then synthesize these five observations in the following 
conclusions: The term “individual” is a metaphysical and logical term. 
One is entitled to use it only if there is an integration in a metaphysical 
and logical hierarchy, where the individual is subordinated to species 
and genera? Christ is not an individual on the one hand because He 
does not comprise a human individual, and on the other because qua 
Christ, that is as a hypostasis, He does not belong to any such species 
or genus. This last remark could arguably also explain why the term 
“individual” is not employed to describe God. For Maximus, God is an 
absolutely simple reality that is not distinguished in genera, species and 
individuals. Such a hierarchy exists only in the created being. In God 
there is only a distinction between, on the one hand, the hypostases or 
persons and, on the other, the essence or nature. Both are ontological 
categories that are equally fundamental without a logical and meta- 
physical hierarchy that would allow us to speak of genus, species, or 
individual, And since Christ is the hypostasis of the Son, He is not an 
individual that is neither eternally as the Son, nor in the history (and 
in the eschatological kingdom) as the composed hypostasis of Christ 
that unites divine and human nature. It is true that sometimes Maximus 
prefers to speak of a composed hypostasis or person of the Christ rath- 
er than of a hypostasis of the Son that is incarnated. But he insists that 
this composed person or hypostasis is not an individual. And we could 
conclude that one reason for that (along of course with the desire to 
refute both Nestorianism and Monophysitism) is that for Maximus the 
fact that Christ is not a composed individual is related to the fact that 
the Son is not an individual in His eternal existence either. There is thus 


9 Cf the passages Ambig lo. PG 911312C-D; Opusc. 14, PG 91,149B; 21, 249A; Ep. 13 PG 
91517D.In Opusc. 23 PG 91,264C, inan Aristotelian way the “preceding” existence (^mporyov- 
ubvox") refers to the individual and not to the general. We find a similar metaphysical view in 
Opusc. 14 PG 91,149B. For the question of the authenticity of the definition that appears in 
Opusc. 23 PG 91,264C, cf, Larchet, Jean-Claude, “Introduction” In: Saint Maxime le Confes- 
seur, Opuscules Théologiques et Polémiques, Paris: Cerf 1998, p. 21-22. 
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no individual in Christology and Triadology. One relevant problem is 
whether Maximus understands the hypostasis of Christ as the preexist- 
ing hypostasis of the Son or as a hypostasis that is a quasi product of the 
union of the two natures." It seems that the term "hypostasis" has avery 
concrete character in Maximus. It means the subsistence of the nature 
or, in the case of Christ, of His two natures, Maximus chooses therefore 
the term “composed hypostasis” as a very concrete way to express the 
subsistence of the two natures. This hypostasis is not an individual be- 
cause it is a sui generis reality that cannot be repeated: there cannot be 
many “Christs” or a species of Christ," which would be blasphemous 
even as a thought. But also because the Son is not an individual in His 
eternal existence, 

We should also underline the importance of the concept of “hypo- 
static union" for Maximian soteriology. The latter is considered as the 
orthodox expression in contradistinction to the term “natural union” 
that has a monophysite flavor. We think that we can detect here an- 
other difference between the notion of hypostasis and that of the indi- 
vidual. The hypostasis can synthesize different natural elements, mak- 
ing them subsist inside the same concrete being. For example, the hy- 
postasis of Christ synthesizes the divine and the human nature.” Or, in 
anthropology, the hypostasis of every human being unites the different 
natures of his or her body and soul.? Of course the latter is prescribed 
by human nature, whereas the Incarnation of God is a completely su- 
pernatural event. Nevertheless, in both cases we find a similar notion 
of hypostasis, namely that it is a factor of unification and synthesis. The 
individual results through a process of logical and metaphysical divi- 
sion that arrives at a certain point where this division is no longer pos- 
sible without losing the concrete character of the being in question, In 
other words, even if the hypostasis and the individual could coincide in 
being applied to the same (created) being, they are describing it under 
different aspects. The hypostasis is describing it in its aspect of synthesis, 


? This question is treated in a very interesting way in: Demetrios Bathrellos, 75e Byzan- 
tine Christ. Person, Nature, and Will in the Christology of St Maximus the Confessor. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2004, P. 105-107. 

1 Cf Epistle 13 PG 91,517D. 

۶ CE Op.Th.Pol. 16 PG 91,204A: “bnéotaoiç obvOetos, THY uouchy TEY dxpav dalpeav ev 
tauti kat’ dixpov tavtovou, kal elc £v deyovou tý vv olkeluv Evo Hepa’, 

P C£ Epistle xs, PG 91,553A-C. 
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that is how this concrete being is synthesizing its constituent elements 
in order to form a unique whole, whereas the individual describes it in 
its aspect of being a product of analysis, that is as the end of a logical 
and metaphysical division that finally arrives at an indivisible core. Be- 
sides, the term “hypostasis” has a more ontological character. It denotes 
the fact that a being succeeds in existing as a concrete, distinct, and in- 
dependent entity (“kal دوہ‎ 0$sovóc"*). On the contrary, the term 
“individual” has a more logical nuance. It signifies a logical subject that, 
on one hand, assembles its non-essential properties, and, on the other, 
receives the attribution of species and genera.* Last but not least, it is 
important to mention that Maximus does not hesitate to apply the 
term “hypostatic quality” in the case of animals. But he never uses the 
term “person” in referring to such animals. 
We could then proceed in summarizing more our conclusions: The 
term "&royov" is metaphysical- logical and refers exclusively to created 
being as a metaphysical and logical hierarchy of genera, species and indi- 
viduals, It does not refer to the simple and transcendent reality of God or 
to Christ as a hypostasis composed of a divine and a human nature. The 
term “dndotaaic” has, as we have seen, a very concrete ontological char- 
acter: It is the act of coming into existence (or in the case of God to be 
caused personally) as a concrete being that can make its nature subsist in 
a distinct mode. This term seems able to apply even to animals, or even 
to other beings that could subsist as concrete and circumscribable entities 
with some degree of internal coherence. The term “xpdawnov” is identi- 
fied to hypostasis in a series of passages. Nevertheless, it is never used to 
denote animals or other beings that are not Divine or human persons or 
angels. This is rather an argumentum ex silentio, but we could arguably 
claim that the term “rpdowrov” is related to God and to elements that 
constitute His “image” in other beings, like intellection (“voepév”) and 
freedom (“adteZobatov”), whereas the term "$nóotactc" seems to have an 
ampler ontological content. For example, in Ambig lob. PG 91,1293D, the 
term "person" is applied to angels, and this is related to the fact that, on 


14 Op.Tb.Pol. 23 PG 91,2.61B. l " 

5 Cf Op. Tb. Pol. 26 PG276A. Also, the passage " Ynócvac( tort oboe. moueri خی بت‎ 
Ñ oola Tiç THY xaO" Exaota ۸مم‎ cuo) Tov £v TH olkelw &óuo mávrovy ا نت‎ (Epistle 13, 
PG 91,528A-B) shows exactly that hypostasis is an essence, or at least something essential that 
comprises the individual as an assemblage of properties. 
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one hand, they are intelligent natures (“voepa obit") and, on the other, | 


that they bear a name (“övoua”). 

Therefore, if we would like to proceed to a unification of the diverse 
applications of these terms that appear in different passages, we could sum- 
marize thus the fields of application of each term : 1. The term “person” 
(mpdawzov) is applied to God, to human beings and to angels (for the lat- 
ter cf. AmbigIo. PG 911293D).5 2. The term individual (&rouov) is not 
applied to God nor to Christ, but only to created being. It is applied to any 
being that could exist as a concrete particularization of a species and a ge- 
nus inside a logical-metaphysical hierarchy. 3. Hypostasis (bndataots) is an 
ampler notion that comprises the applications of both the person and the 
individual: that is, Divine Persons, human persons, and also every created 
being that can come into existence through a subsistence of its nature ina 
concrete particular. We think that such a summary could clarify from a 
patrological point of view the use of these terms in Maximus (which is 
possibly not the same as the one existing in other Fathers). 

We can now come to the term "mode" (1pómoc). A particular prob- 

lem is the relation between zropos and hypostasis. Here a distinction 
should be made between, on the one hand, a particular application of 
tropos that is the mode of existence (“tpémo¢ 9máp£eoc") that appears in 
afew passages with a very concrete meaning, and, on the other, the gen- 
eral notion of ¢ropos that is extremely widespread in the work of Maxi- 
mus and has a variety of significations. The term “tpdrog brdptews” ap- 
pears mainly in the context of Trinitarian theology. It is inherited by the 
Cappadocian tradition and its continuation that was rather preoccupied 
with Trinitarian issues in the context of the struggle against Arianism 
and Pneumatomachy. There are passages where the term “mode of exis- 
tence” (“Tporoç bndpEews”) is identified with hypostasis, as in Ambig Io. 
PG 91,1400D-r1401A ("rpiàc yáp tot ¥ povàs dc £v ve)elouc oboa Teele 
vti; 0٥٦ ۸ہ‎ Hyovv TH THs brdpEews tpóro”) and Myst. CCSG 
69,53585 6-857, PG 91,701A: “tpids got Taig ہہ(‎ en Kal TH TPÓTW Tfj 
dndpbews f| kyla uovds.’ In other passages the “tpdrroc brapews” refers 
to the particular inside the Trinity, whereas the /ogos to the essence and 
to the general or common “Monad” of God.” Finally, in Ambig. Thom. 


16 Te is true that the nonapplicability of the term “tpdowrov” to animals is deduced ex si- 
lentio, but we think that it is a silence that is quite telling. 


V Cf Ambig.lob. PG 911136C; 1260D; OThal. CCSG 7,7718, PG 90,285A; CCSG 
7205,59-60, PG 90,361D; Or.Dom. CCSG 23,54,461-463, PG 90,892D-893A; Cap. Theo. PG 
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CCSG 48,7, 32-38, PG 91,1036C the zropos is referring to the “how” of 
the subsistence (“még bheotéevan”), whereas the Jogos is referring gener- 
ally to being ("elvat"). We could therefore conclude that the term 66 
indptews” is in general identified with hypostasis, or at least that it is 
referring to the hypostatical order of otherness and particularity in con- 
tradistinction to the essential order of community, and that this term 
mainly appears in a Trinitarian context. There is however an anthropo- 
logical use of the term that refers to the mode by which passions subsist 
“in us" (“ev jv"), that is “in us, human beings (QAbal. CCSG 725434, 
PG 90249C). Here we do not have a clear identification between TpO- 
noc ”بس ]م۵ن‎ and hypostasis. But we could understand that itis a mode 
by which the passions subsist, or, if we could use an expression that n 
popular in the age of Maximus, the mode by which passions are en y 
postasized" in us human beings. In other words, the یت 6م“‎ 
could mean a mode by which something subsists inside a concrete being. 
But even if we don't choose to make this interpretation, the fact remains 
that the great majority or even totality of the occurrences of “tpdmog 
dndpkews” refers to the hypostatical order of particularity. 
Nevertheless, these occurrences are but a very minute part of the 
totality of occurrences of tropos in Maximus’ work.” The term some- 
times has logical or theoretical content as in “tpotoç 6 6 
(mode of difference) or ٭م؟“‎ 16۶ Qewplac” (mode of contemplation). 
An ethical meaning is quite frequent, as in “tpomos Ths 406176 (mode 
of virtue), “tpdmos tfi karla” (mode of vice) or a historical meaning as 
in “tpomos م۷اہ ئ۲۶‎ ۷٠۷۱۵۶6۴7 (mode of economy), etc. Most of these expres- 
sions have some relation either directly or indirectly to hypostasis asa 
concrete particularity. But this relation is not as evident as in the pur 
۵06م“‎ bón&pbeoc" when it is applied to Trinitarian theology. In view o 
this fact, there are various tendencies among different specialists. There 
are those that tend to closely link /ropos and hypostasis, whereas in more 
recent times, there are specialists like J.-C. Larchet, who criticize what 


90,1220. The exact formulation of the distinction between the Monad and the Trinity might 
i ; 
vary in the above passages, but we notice nevertheless a common frame of brine "" 
18 Janssens, Bart, Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Thomam Una cum Epistula Secunda a 


Eundem, CCSG 48, Turnhout: 2002. ۱ 
19 Cf, Larchet, Jean-Claude, La Divinisation de l'Homme selon Saint Maxime le Confes- 


seur. Paris: Cerf, 1996, p. 143-147. 
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they perceive as a haste in some scholars to identify £ropos with hyposta- 
sis in a personalistic context," Larchet argues that /ropos may be due to 
the hypostasis, but it is also a mode of the nature that is enhypostasized, 
and he generally follows an analytic approach in distinguishing different 
meanings of the term in different contexts." 

It is true that to make an equation ¢ropos = “tporros brdipbews” =hy- 
postasis without qualification would be arbitrary, but this is more true 
in its first part (tropos = “tpdros bndpEews”). Still it seems that it is very 
difficult to homogenize all uses of the term £ropos and subsume them 
under a single meaning, It is thus indeed wiser to follow an analytic ap- 
proach and always give attention to other terms that are qualified by or 
contrasted with the term zropos. Of course the most important among 
them is the “tpdro¢ bnapEews” that denotes a mode of existence of the 
nature that is quite closely to be identified with hypostasis. In some an- 
thropological and historical contexts, tropos seems to denote a state of 
nature due to the hypostasis. Whereas one also finds cases where tropos 
has a logical and theoretical significance, and consequently its relation 
with hypostasis is quite feeble. One interpretative dilemma is whether 
or not we should distinguish between, on the one hand, cases where 
Maximus uses the term in a technical sense that is closer to his particu- 
lar way of thinking and, on the other, cases where he reproduces the 
common usage of the term in his time. Such common senses in the pe- 
riod, when he lived and wrote, would include for example tropos as an 
ethical trait or a logical or rhetorical modality, but also the signification 
of "species; of "form; and of “figure.”** Still we believe that we should 

not show haste in distinguishing the technical uses of the term from 
the nontechnical ones, because the criterion for such a distinction 
would inevitably be formed by our own line of interpretation and we 
would thus be involved in a vicious cycle. It is wiser then to examine all 
occurrences of the term tropos and accord nevertheless a greater (but 
not exclusive) significance to those where tropos is used in contradis- 
tinction to the term /ogos, as Maximus is trying to solve specific theo- 


logical and philosophical problems through these couple of concepts. 


2 Cf. Larchet, Jean-Claude, La Divinisation de l'Homme selon Saint Maxime le Confes- 
seur. Paris: Editions de Cerf, 1996, p. 145-146. 

1 Larchet, Jean-Claude, La Divinisation..., p. 141-151. 

? Lampe, GW.H., A Parristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961, p. 1414-1415. 
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In concluding therefore what the relation of the term zropos is with 
other terms that denote concrete being, we could affirm that as “tpdmog 
ondpkews” it could be considered identical to “hypostasis” or very close 
to it. It refers mostly to Trinitarian theology but does not seem to be 
incompatible to created being, where it denotes the subsistence of ele- 
ments in a concrete being. The term zropos in general could denote even 
concrete modalities chat do not however constitute independent phys- 
ical entities. For example, it could signify modalities of logical, intel- 
lectual, or theoretical entities or modalities that beings receive through 
different historical events. In its field of application, £ropos is thus am- 

Jer than the other three concepts of "hypostasis, “person,” and “indi- 
vidual” Nevertheless, its most characteristic use is when itis contrasted 
with /ogos, in order to denote a modality that does not annul or corrupt 
a certain reason of being but can coexist with it.? We think that Maxi- 
mus was trying to achieve in this way a certain synthesis between, on 
the one hand, a “Hellenic” demand for permanence, that would allow 
theoretical contemplation and which is satisfied by the concept of logos, 
and, on the other, a “Judaistic” demand for freedom and contingency 
inside history, where a certain dialogue between God and man can take 
place through miraculous divine interventions, human answers, and 
surprising divine counter-answers. All the latter are described thanks 
to a concept of tropos, that helps however to guarantee the initial rea- 
sonableness” (Jogos) of God's will—that is, God does not annul His 
primordial salvific plan, but only modifies it in a dialogue that takes 

into account mans reactions. 

We would like to conclude the patrological observations of our 
paper with two remarks, or rather questions, that are more relevant to 
systematic theology and to the actuality of Maximus’ thought in a 
own age, which is also a principal preoccupation of the current confer- 
ence, The first is the issue whether an opposition between person and 
“individual” is legitimate from the point of view ofa systematic Ortho- 
dox theology that both receives its inspiration from Patristic theology 
and tries to actualize it in a different cultural context. As we have tried 
to show, there is one very concrete foundation in Maximus’ thought for 
such a distinction, namely the fact that the term “individual” does not 


23 Cf the characteristic passage Amb.lo. PG 91,13.41D-1344A. 
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apply to Trinitarian theology and to Christology, whereas the term 
“person” does apply to them. But this means that ifa theologian choos- 
es to build a theological system on the concept of person as it is found 
in Trinitarian theology and Christology and not on anthropology, psy- 
chology, or phenomenology, then such a distinction between person 
and individual is legitimate and indeed inevitable.*+ A further issue 
whether or not if this distinction between person and individual should 
be turned into an opposition between them. We believe that the latter 
is clearly a matter of systematic theology, and more especially of what 
stance a theologian decides to take toward the concept of the individ- 
ual as it was developed in modernity. The latter has some traits of psy- 
chological and moral autonomy of consciousness that were not fully 
developed in the age of Maximus, but belong to a post-Cartesian and 
post-Kantian era, even though their roots might arguably be detected 
back in the Middle Ages. Therefore, in our view, a patrologist can only 
observe the difference between “individual” and “person” in Maximus. 
It is up to a systematic theologian to turn this difference into an oppo- 
sition and thus exercise a criticism of Modernity, or to decline to do so. 


24 For example, this is the case in the theology of the Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) of Per- 

gamon, cf. Communion & Otherness, Further Studies in Personbood and the Church. London & 
New York: T&T Clark: 2006, It is sometimes not acknowledged by some of his critics that the 
point of departure of his theology of person is Trinitarian theology and Christology, and not 
an independent anthropology. Then it is inevitable that a certain distinction between the person 
and the individual will arise. Ifwe choose to base the concept of the person on Trinitarian theol- 
ogy and Christology, then the person will not be an individual, because there is no individual 
in the Trinity or in Christ. And, ifwe transfer this divine and Christological notion of the person 
to its “image” that is to man, then in anthropology also the person will somehow be contrasted 
to the individual. Therefore a certain opposition between the person and the individual seems 
to arise from the theological methods and principles per se of Metropolitan John, and this is 
legitimately founded on a distinction traced by Maximus himself explicitly on the level of Chris- 
tology and (arguably) implicitly on the other levels. One could say that the theology of person 
of Metropolitan John is the theology of Maximus seen from the perspective of Trinitarian the- 
ology and an eschatological Christology. On the contrary, theologians that have a historical 
anthropology as their point of departure might speak of man simultaneously as a person and as 
an individual and blur thus the fundamental difference between the two. In the thought of 
Maximus, the two concepts might coincide at the level of the concrete human being, but are not 
fully identified but distinguished. Then the insistence of Metropolitan John to make a contrast 
between the person and the individual is due, on the one hand, to the point of departure of his 
theology and, on the other, to his wish to answer to existential yearning of modern thought in 
making at the same time a sharp critic of some problems of modern civilization that did not ex- 
ist at the age of Maximus. 
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Our second aporia is that if we try to re-actualize Maximus’ theol- 
ogy in a “post-modern” era (or "late modern, or late TT 
according to one’s preference), then a certain dialectic between ypos- 
tasis and person would also be theologically fertile. Until now, the ac- 
tualization of Maximus’ thought in modern times, (which arguably 
start with Protestantism and the Cartesian cogito and are concluded 
with existentialism), has given us a certain contrast between the person 
and the individual. We wonder if a new actualization of Maximus in a 
postmodern era could lead not exactly to a contrast, since that would 
not be legitimate, but toa dialectic between hypostasis and person. The 
foundation of this is that in Maximus hypostasis has a broader onto- 
logical meaning and can be applied even to animals, مغ‎ it is rath- 
er personhood that constitutes the “iiaovras &vOpwmuvoy,’ the pecu- 
liar dimension that distinguishes man from animal nature. But then if 
we perceive "person" asa Trinitarian, Christological, and جو‎ 
an eschatological reality that is realized only as an image in historic 
anthropology, we could envisage a certain dialectical tension ba the 
concept of hypostasis, which would resultin amore authentic theology 
of history—that is, we could observe the personification of i pum 
sis as a process that takes place dialectically inside history, and we cou 
thus grant history its own indispensable and intrinsic PU 
something that is much needed in our age. But this would be the sub- 
ject for a new interpretative endeavor. "m 
Our second aporia is that if we try to re-actualize Maximus theol- 
ogy in a “post-modern” era (or “late modern, or late مت ہمہ‎ 
according to one's preference), then a certain dialectic between ypos- 
tasis and person would also be theologically fertile. Until now, the ac- 
tualization of Maximus’ thought in modern times, (which arguably 
start with Protestantism and the Cartesian cogito and are concluded 
with existentialism), has given us a certain contrast between the person 
and the individual. We wonder if a new actualization of Maximus in a 
post-modern era could lead not exactly to a contrast, since that would 
not be legitimate, but to a dialectic between hypostasis and person as 
well. The foundation of this is that in Maximus hypostasis has a broad- 
er ontological meaning and can be applied even to animals, ہے و‎ 
is rather personhood that constitutes the “idialovtws ۱6م وط‎ e 
peculiar dimension that distinguishes man from animal nature. But 
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then if we perceive person as a Trinitarian, Christological and conse- 


quently an eschatological reality that is realized only as an image in 
historical anthropology, we could envisage a certain dialectical tension 
with the concept of hypostasis, which would result in a more authentic 
theology of History. That is we could observe the "personification" o£ 
hypostasis as a process that takes place dialectically inside History and 
we could thus grant History its own indispensable and intrinsic sig- 
nificance, something that is much needed in our age. But this would be 
the subject for a new interpretative endeavor, 
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“Knowing the Purpose of Creation Through 
the Power of the Resurrection” 


Symposium Memoranda 


by Daniel Mackay 


The First Day: 18 October 2012 


The St Maximus the Confessor Symposium, “Knowing the Purpose 
of Everything Through the Power of the Resurrection,’ co-hosted in 
Belgrade by the Belgrade Theological Faculty and the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Studies Program of Fordham University, began with opening re- 
marks by Bishop Maxim of Alhambra and the Western American Dio- 
cese, Patristics Professor at the Faculty and a Maximus scholar in his own 
right. Bishop Maxim introduced the new dean of the Faculty, Professor 
Predrag Puzovic, who expressed his satisfaction at beginning his term as 
dean with sucha grand event. He observed that St Maximus is the “most 
universal spirit of his time and probably [the] greatest thinker in the his- 
tory of the Church. He has become the focal point of reference in mod- 
ern Orthodox and Catholic dialogue.” The first church dedicated to St 
Maximus, he noted, is in Serbia. 

Bishop Maxim, chief organizer of the event, included in his wel- 
come address greetings to panelists and guests from His Holiness Bar- 
tholomew, Ecumenical Patriarch, and His Holiness Irinej, Serbian Or- 
thodox Patriarch. 

Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew, in his address, noted that “The 
Saints represent God's gift to the world, precious beacons within the 
darkness of this transient world, and an example to be followed leading 
us to our final goal—the Kingdom of God.” Among these saints, who 
we commemorate this weekend, is the Confessor Maximus. Born in the 
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sixth century and reposed in the seventh century, he, like all saints, be- 
longs to the timelessness of the Kingdom of God, wherein we have him 
as a heavenly intercessor before the Throne of Christ. The Ecumenical 
Patriarch highlighted St Maximus’ major contributions to theology in 
his address: his emphasis on love as the foremost of the virtues, his 
staunch defense of the two wills of Christ during the monothelite con- 
troversy, his distinction between the natural and the gnomic will, and 
his insistence that there is no natural evil, but the negligence of thoughts, 
from which stems mistaken actions and—important for a consideration 
of the contemporary ecological problem— the mistaken use of things 
that results from mistaken thoughts. 
His Holiness Patriarch Irinej greeted the presenters and guests with 
an import note that by commemorating the 1350" anniversary of St 
Maximus’ repose with this solemn symposium, we invoke the blessing 
of the saint. And truly his blessing was invoked! Three monks from the 
Holy Monastery of St Paul’s on Mt. Athos arrived on the opening day of 
the Symposium with the incorrupt hand of the Confessor, a generous 
donation to the Symposium from the Igumen Parthenios. The Metro- 
politan of Pergamon, John Zizioulas, one of the speakers over the four- 
day event, served for the unveiling of the relic in the faculty chapel. The 
grace was evident as Maximus life in Christ, permeated with the ener- 
gies of God, was manifest through his relics that filled the faculty chapel 
with vivifying heavenly grace. Hundreds of pilgrims bowed down in 
veneration before the Paschal mystery evident in St Maximus. 
Certainly, it is the power of the Resurrection manifest in his relics 
and holy prayers that make St Maximus important not only for his the- 
ology but his witness to holiness, Over 40 artists captured the image of 
this holiness, which is the divine image manifest within humanity, in a 
special art exhibit put together by Adrijana Krstić and Dragana Mašić 
to honor the subject of the Symposium. The art exhibit was also un- 
veiled on the first night of the Symposium. Adorning the hallway that 
runs between the chapel and lecture hall, the artistry is a worthy tribute 
that connects St Maximus’ spiritual and intellectual gifts to humanity. 
Indeed the spiritual and the intellectual are tied together by the 
_ thread of St Maximus witness to Christ, celebrated in this capital ofthe 
Balkans perched on a promontory above the rivers Sava and Danube. 
The Danube threads across Central Europe, leaving behind Proustian 
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landscapes of cultural artifacts as it enters the Balkan Peninsula, where 
self-preservation coexists with transcendence, St Maximus is a similar 
thread linking West and East. Here, in Belgrade, one encounters a par- 
allel intellectual perspective threading remnants of German idealism 
with the lasting impact of the Byzantine legacy, which is most clearly 
articulated in the Logos-centered reality of St Maximus the Confessor. 
The talks of the first evening, like the concluding keynote addresses, 
were available to all, even unregistered attendees (as well as viewers 
throughout the world via remote live streaming video of the event that 
could be viewed at the Symposiums website), and featured the impor- 
tant issue of the context in which St Maximus is received. The first to 
speak was Maximos, a monk from Simonopetra Monastery on Mt. 
Athos and, presently, a theology professor at Holy Cross School of The- 
ology in Boston. Fr. Maximos spoke on “The Relevance of Maximus’ 
Thought Today,’ in particular focusing on two of what he identified as 
three historical appropriations of the thought and writings of the Con- 
fessor: the Maximus translations of Anastasius Bibliothecarius (ca. 800- 
879) and John Exiugena (ca. 815-877), whose work was closely inter- 
twined with the cultural politics of Rome and the Carolingian court of 
Charles the Bald and Maximus popularity in the eleventh century Byz- 
antine court. Both of these appropriations illustrate different sociologies 
of translation that reveal how contemporary preoccupations inform our 
reception of Maximus, At issue are the passions of the day that, until 
rooted out, result in the fragmentation that is indemic to our society. 
This fragmentation is rooted in a spirtitual pathology for which Maxi- 
mus offers a cure, if only we avail ourselves of his entire teaching and not 
only what we chink is relevant. The third historical appropriation, which 
Fr, Maximos had to cut during his presentation in the interest of time, 
has been restored in the present publication of the proceedings. 

Brian Daley, a contributor to the Belgrade symposium, was also 
one of the participants in first-ever symposium on St Maximus the 
Confessor, held in Fribourg, Switzerland, September 2-5, 1980, thus 
bridging the whole past generation of Maximian scholarship since Fri- 
bourg. The 2012 winner of the Ratzinger Prize, “The Nobel Prize for 
Theology; Daley followed with a consideration of “Maximus the Con- 
fessor, Leontius of Byzantium, and the late Aristotelian Metaphysics of 
the Person.” Fr. Daley is a well known historical theologian specializing 
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in the early Church. He continued his studies of the fifth through eighth 
centuries on this evening, where he delved into Maximus’ Christology, 
which culminates with Maximus’ realization that Christ must himself 
be free as both creator and creature in one acting, free subject. By being 
two, a number that had heretofore signified division in God, the infi- 
nite becomes finite with so great a love for the world that He is able to 
save it. This is a Christology that is soteriological and that ventures be- 
yond the traditional boundaries of metaphysics. There was a question 
and answer period, which Bishop Maxim said provided a "robust be- 
ginning to the conference." 


The Second Day: 19 October 2012 


As the host for the Symposium, the Belgrade Theological Faculty 
was also able to enrich che Symposium with its liturgical schedule. Fri- 
day began with Orthros served by Bishop David of Krusevac and Di- 
vine Liturgy presided over by Bishop Maxim of Western America. The 
first session of the morning was chaired by Bishop Porfirije and fea- 
tured Joshua Lollar from the University of Kansas, Professor Aristo- 
tle Papanikolaou of Fordham University's Orthodox Christian Stud- 
ies Program, and Adam Cooper from the Pontifical John Paul II Insti- 
tute on Marriage and Family. This was a panel that was less concerned 
with the cosmological dimension of Maximus’ work, but rather with 
the human dimension, especially with regard to how the human heart 
survives the ravages of the fallen human mind. Of course, as the Sym- 
posium continued to progress, participants would come to under- 
stand that the point ofintersection between the cosmological and the 
terrestrial is precisely the heart, as described by one of the most elo- 
quent writers from among the Church Fathers, well-known for his 
chapters on love. 

Fr. Joshua began the day with a consideration of “Pathos and Tech- 
nê in St Maximus the Confessor,’ which generated considerable inter- 
est in the question and answer period. His paper brought Maximus the 
Confessor's notion of pathos, which is the beginning of philosophy for 
Maximus, into contact with the contemporary and urgent question of 
technology and human life in the twenty-first century. Using Ambigua 
6—8 and Ambiguum 45 in order to illustrate pathos and technology, es- 
pecially with regard to developing technology for coping with an envi- 
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ronment that afflicts passivity, Lollar takes Maximus’ understanding 
that pathos resides at the heart of human nature and asks whether tech- 
nological attempts to overcome human passibility constitute an alter- 
ing of human nature itself. 

Professor Papanikolaou followed with “Learning How to Love: St 
Maximus on Virtue? which unflinchingly brought contemporary is- 
sues of soldiers dealing with post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) 
into dialogue with Maximus’ teaching on the virtues, in particular, love, 
the chief virtue. According to St Maximus, the human is created to 
learn how to love and is in constant battle against that which weakens 
the capacity to love. Virtues are necessary for the learning and acquisi- 
tion of love: “All the virtues assist the mind in the pursuit of divine 
love” (1.11). Papanikolaou emphasizes St Maximus’ complicated detail- 
ing of the relation of virtues and vices to the inner life of the human 
person and to human agency as a “progress in the love of God" (2.14), 
which is measured ultimately by how one relates to others, especially 
those to whom one feels hatred or anger. 

Concluding the morning panel was Adam Cooper, whose “St 
Maximus on the Mystery of Marriage & the Body: A Reconsidera- 
tion” Bishop Porfirije correctly noted, demonstrates that “Christian- 
ity shows great emphasis on the body.” Cooper analyzed a few texts, 
especially Centuries on Love 230 and 233. These are works, sitting un- 
contestably within the tradition of Christian thought, that were im- 
portant both for Cooper's own intellectual and spiritual formation 
and development and also as an important paradigm for the Pontifical 
John Paul II Institute of Marriage (founded 1981); his intention was 
to allow St Maximus to help create a context in which castaways can 
navigate and survive the treacherous and confusing waters of the hy- 
per-sexualized society of the West. 

During the question and answer period, Bishop Atansije (Jevtic), 
retired bishop of Herzegovina, who himself was a keynote speaker on 
the final evening, after complimenting Lollar, noted, “In Maximus’ 
thought, his estimation of pathos, we are under the pathos, which is nei- 
ther positive nor negative. The human being as created is a gift from 
God; it is not negative; it is rather a capacity of participating in com- 
munion and love, which is a sort of pathos. God's providence and wis- 
dom are called techniges, it is in the realm of art" Such is the caliber of 
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this Symposium that the world's foremost theologians are in the audi- 


ence participating in an ongoing conversation with their peers on stage. 

A second session chaired by Prof. Papanikolaou immediately fol- 
lowed. 

First to speak was Fr. Demetrios Bathrellos on “St Maximus’ Con- 
tributions to the Notion of Freedom.” Bathrellos recounted that central 
to this notion of freedom is Maximus’ treatment of the will, which in- 
cludes both the rational and the subrational. Human will is primarily 
understood by Maximus as self-determination. It is a natural faculty, 
but its actualization in concrete acts of willing depends on the person. 
Bathrellos argued that Maximus described the will in its fallen state as 
dominated by ignorance and deliberation, but also as continuously os- 
cillating between choices that may be God-pleasing or sinful. In its per- 
fected state, as it appears in Christ, it is steadily and unhesitatingly ori- 
ented to the doing of the will of God. He concluded by arguing that 
this does not threaten the integrity and authenticity of human free- 
dom, but is rather its fullest and highest form. 

This talk was followed by that of the chair of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Kentucky, Professor David Bradshaw. A 
specialist in the history of philosophy, Bradshaw delved into the history 
of the will by asking when the concept of the will originated. He said 
that most scholars point to Stoicism or Augustine, but that the will is 
already present in Plato. Maximus’ contribution to the will was formu- 
lated in his response to Monothelitism, which was a result of Monoen- 
ergism, where it is clear that Maximus is interested in the form natural 

will takes in rational beings. His famous distinction between the natural 
and gnomic will is predicated on the gnomic (an act of choice) will not 
being a faculty (which the natural will is), but an act made possible by 
the natural will. 

The panel concluded with Professor Torstein Tollefsen, philoso- 
phy professor at the University of Oslo, considering “St Maximus’ Con- 
cept ofa Human Hypostasis.” It is Maximus’ understanding of essence 
that provides the basis for Tollefsen's claim about Maximus idea of self- 
understanding, which revolves around Maximus use of ousia, dynamis, 
and energia. 

The Symposium continued in convivial fashion over lunch before 
returning to a session that delved deep into Maximus’ notion of the 
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gnomic will. George Varvatsoulias presented on "Ruminative Thinking 
& Psychopathology Issues in the Writings of St Maximus the Confes- 
sor: Àn Evolutionary Psychological Perspective." Ruminative thinking 
is a reasoning process where individuals dwell on the same thought or 
theme for long time; it is characterized by focusing too much on nega- 
tive appraisals about onesclf. In terms of evolutionary psychology, it 
explains our ancestors need to protect themselves from potential threats 
by adapting to and fulfilling their survival needs, Ruminative thinking 
literally means believing that what took place in the past will again re- 
peat itself. In St Maximus’ writings, rumination can be found under the 
concept of pnpuxtopds, which is not a regular term. This term is rarely 
found in his writings for he uses connotations to describe it, such as 
vteptmouoao0ou, ovvtnpoða, emipepopevo, curovabat, when he talks 
of the conditions of the soul in terms of the maladaptive habit of the 
intellect towards impassioned thoughts. 

Fr. John Panteleimon Manoussakis, Professor Philosophy at the 
College of Holy Cross (Worcester, Massachusetts), presented a paper 
only recently written that specifically addresses a controversy in Greece 
right now concerning the gnomic will: “The Dialectic of Communion 
and Otherness in St Maximus’ Understanding of the Will” which is 
based on a dialectical relation between nature and self. However, Ma- 
noussakis was sure to avoid any reductive over categorization by recall- 
ing that the person is always more than its nature; for only persons can 
be partakers of the communion with God that began with the world’s 
creation and will end in the great eschaton. 

Fr. Philipp Gabriel Renczes, in “The Concept of Habitus in the 
Theological Anthropology of St Maximus,’ insisted that there is no 
gnomic will in Christ even if there is an apparent change in Christ’s hu- 
man will, Renezes reaches this conclusion by way of his study of hexis, 
a problematic and unsatisfying term that expresses one of the connec- 
tions between human nature and the divine. Hexis is perhaps best con- 
sidered what we might otherwise call “virtue”; it helps us understand 
Maximus’ notion of divinization, which is the encounter of the human 
person with the transforming and liberating freedom of God. 

After dinner, a final panel for Friday the 19" consisted of Paul Blow- 
ers’ “The Interpretive Dance: Concealment, Disclosure, and Deferral of 
Meaning in Maximus the Confessor's Hermeneutical Theology” and 
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Nino Sakvarelidze’s “How to Read and Understand Patristic Texts To- 


day: Contextualization and Actualization of St Maximus’ Textual and 
Spiritual Heritage.” 

Blowers, a professor of Church history at Emmanuel Christian 
Seminary, argued for the transformative potential possible through di- 
vine revelation, which is always through the Logos, manifest through 
what Blowers calls the “interpretive dance” of Maximus’ hermeneutics. 
In the tradition of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, and with aid from the 
Areopagite’s notion of the divine “ecstatic” movement, Blowers argues 
that Maximus understands exegesis in some sense as an erotic interpre- 
tive “dance” in which the interpreter is being ecstatically drawn out of 
his or her intellectual and spiritual constraints into the deifying pres- 
ence of the elusive Christ, who alone satisfies all desires. 

Sakvarelidze's historical-critical essay deals with Maximus’ recep- 
tion in Georgia, and it is a keen study of terms in order to build to the 
hypothesis that she tests. The paper focuses on two central questions: 
the contextualization of St Maximus traditional-synthetic and innova- 
tive-systematic thought within Old Georgian and the translation and 
transportation of St Maximus’ texts and thinking into the Georgian 
geographical, linguistic and cultural context. 

Speaking of contexts, since Maximus is the thread tying together 
the intellectual and the spiritual, the cultural and the noetic, how could 
this be better expressed than marking the mid-way point of the Sym- 
posium on St Maximus with an All-night Vigil and Divine Liturgy for 
the Confessor in the presence of his relics. Bishop David of Kruševac 
served the Vigil, and Bishop Maxim presided at the Hierarchical Di- 
vine Liturgy, with Bishop David and seven other priests concelebrat- 
ing, Beginning at 8 pm, the Liturgy did not conclude until a quarter 

past one in the morning, although to mark such messianic moments of 
aeonic time with a chronometer is to distort the truth behind this 
synaxis of the sanctified Confessor and the struggling faithful: this was 
eternity in a continuous anamnetic reflection of the “Resurrectional 
present,” and it was experienced by hundreds of the faithful who came 
together to celebrate the eucharistic joy of our Lord and to taste what 
St Maximus knows—the power of the Resurrection. 
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The Third Day: 20 October 2012 

The third day of presentations began with Christos Yannaras, the 
renowned philosopher and scholar who has found harmony between 
Heidegger and Orthodox thought in offering strong critiques of West- 
ern European philosophy; the author of more than fifty books, Yan- 
naras delved into the treasures of the hereafter in “The Ontological 
Realism of our Hopes Hereafter: Conclusions from St Maximus the 
Confessor's Brief References.” Yannaras took the paper as an opportu- 
nity to clarify the question of authority when it comes to interpreting 
patristic texts. He noted that we might merely refer to “the Church” in 
an authoritative way, but is the Church bestowed authority by Tradi- 
tion and Scripture, or does the Church itself birth these elements? Yan- 
naras answers that true authority is experienced ontologically in an 
ecclesial mode of existence. This mode, of course, continues after the 
failure of the physical form. But, if hypostasis continues and nature has 
run its course, what is being hypostasized? It is the grace of God, for 
which the person prepares throughout his life; filling the person at 
death, he or she becomes the substance of the hypostasis. This funda- 
mentally ecclesiastical experience is eschatological, for it was not some- 
thing completed in a glorious past, but is rather actively transported 
(or, rather, transformed) into a dynamic that is actuated now and con- 
tinues aeonically. This study shed light on hermeneutical ambiguities 
about those things that we hope for after death. 

Pascal Mueller-Jourdan, Professor of Ancient Philosophy at the 
Catholic University of the West in Angers, France, gave “A contextual 
reading of the Ambiguum xo of Maximus the Confessor” in “Where 
and ‘When’ as Metaphysical Prerequisites for Creation.” His intent was 
to reveal Maximus’ philosophical sources, an endeavor with which Bish- 
op Atanasije would later take issue during his keynote later in the eve- 
ning. Mueller-Jourdan’s work inhabits this fault line of intersection 
wherein the ancient philosophical tradition intersects the Patristic tradi- 
tion. However, Mueller-Jourdan’s well-executed paper did reveal theo- 
logical consequences tied to Maximus’ ideas. For example, his estima- 
tion of concrete beings is that they do not possess their being in a simple, 
absolute way, but in a particular way. Consequently, this raises the need 
for developinga theory of nature, which points Mueller-Jourdan to Am- 
biguum 10, where Maximus considers two expressions of the modality 
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of existence of real beings. Moreover, Mueller-Jourdan claims Maximus 


suggested that the two categories of space and time are not minor cate- - 


gories, but crucial to informing reality. By accepting that the being of all 
creation is located within space and time, Maximus accepts Aristotelian 
categorical thinking about creation wherein place and time are sine qua 
non of contingent being. Here Muller-Jourdan's work met the eschato- 
logical aspect of Yannaras’ paper as he observed, given that characteris- 
tics of being are distinguished by time and necessitate place, the /ogo; of 
space as well as that of time must come into being as divine wills that 
express a providential understanding of the uncreated. If these categories 
abide in God, they cannot disappear, and so they will be changed at the 
end of time, not destroyed. Transfiguration, therefore, of temporality 
will occur at the end of time. 

‘The first panel then concluded with Alexei Nesteruk, a deacon in 
the Church and senior lecturer at the University of Portsmouth, who 
writes about science from an Orthodox perspective. His work looked 
at three issues relevant to contemporary science that Maximus’ work 
helps to illustrate: 1) the knowability of the universe from the perspec- 
tive of Christological anthropology, 2) modern scientific attempts of 
explicating creatio ex nibilo as the activity of mediation between the 
sensible and intelligible realms in creation (as contributing in the res- 
toration of the divine image and growth of faith in God), and 3) from 
the anthropic cosmological principle to the Christological cosmologi- 
cal principle. Nesteruk is concerned with the hypostasization of the 
created—indeed of the star dust of the cosmos—by the saints, for the 
universe is present within every atom of a saint. Ultimately, Nesteruk 
noted, Maximus' vision is not an astronomical vision. The universe is 
in his beart. We need to see God, and we need to understand the unity 
of the universe through this particular vision. 

It cannot be surprising that such a panel provoked much discussion 
and questioning in its aftermath. Their Graces Bishop Ignatije and Bish- 
op Atanasije asked questions of Yannaras. Bishop Atanasije thought that 
Yannaras did not emphasize enough the ontology of freedom and of love, 
for St Paul himself wrote, let whoever does not love the Lord Jesus, let 
him be an anathema. Both love and freedom are constitutive of beings, 
such that Christ is in the ontology of the Church; we cannot go beyond 
Christ. To this, Yannaras affirmed that salvation is existence without be- 
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ing compelled to existence, so it necessitates freedom. To a question ask- 
ing what Maximus means by grace, Yannaras responds that charis (Gr. 
“grace”) denotes a tropos (a “mode of being”). The professor noted that, 
whereas we have come to understand it as an uncreated energy, its origi- 
nal meeting is “something that is given.” God’ gift is real life. Asa gift, we 
can accept or reject it. This, to Maximus, means that there are those who 
can live outside of grace. Charis is “the gift of life.” 

To a question about the difference between Gregory of Nyssa and 
Maximus, Mueller-Jourdan responded that, in Maximus’ writings, life 
after life is aeonic. The gap between God and creation is unbridgeable. 
There is the possibility of having a union that does not have a confusion 
of natures, as witnessed in the Transfiguration, which is the participa- 
tion of divine energy rather than divine essence. 

The next panel included two Serbian hierarchs and the highly re- 
spected Fr. Andrew Louth. First to present was Bishop Ignatije of 
Braničevo, dogmatics and systematic theology professor at the Bel- 
grade Faculty and bishop of Pozarevac and Branicevo. His talk, “The 
Roots of the Church According to St Maximus the Confessor: The 
Eschatological Community and Her Historical Establishment; exam- 
ines two approaches to Maximus, the Biblical and the Origenistic. He 
notes that the Church always derives her existence based on future 
events, for example the coming of the Messiah or the coming of the es- 
chaton. St Maximus holds firmly to a biblical perspective akin to St Ig- 
natius who says that eating of the body of the Eucharist serves as a 
“medicine of immortality.” Bishop Ignatije noted that Maximus takes 
Ignatius a step further in arguing that the Church is an icon of the age 
to come, and that we cannot live alone on communion, but that the 
Truth itself must become manifest, an event which is yet to come. In 
this way, Maximus rejects both Origenism and Platonism and formu- 
lates a new tradition. The ensuing implications of this notion in the 
modern day, Bishop Ignatije argued, strongly encourage that Christians 
fully understand that Holy Communion is critical for salvation. With- 
out the manifestation of this aspect, even ascetic practice cannot lead 
one to salvation. And, importantly, asceticism is not about rejecting 
creation as evil but rejecting egotism. 

“Despite an apparent paucity in the works of the Confessor on the 
subject,’ Fr. Andrew Louth presented on the institutional ecclesiology 
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of St Maximus. In his works, the Church, primarily liturgical in inspira- 
tion, is revealed as a hierarchy that is concerned with primacy. Louth 
argues that this notion of primacy is secondary to martyrdom as the 
cornerstone of his ecclesiology. 

Bishop Maxim, professor of Patristics and Hagiology at the Fac- 
ulty of Orthodox Theology, University of Belgrade, and Bishop of the 
Western American Diocese, as well as organizer for this Symposium, 
then followed with his paper, “Death, Resurrection, and the Church in 
Saint Maximus’ Theology,’ where he examined Maximus erotic-per- 
sonal ontology of life leading to sacrifice and beyond, not stopping at 
the cross, but penetrating to the centrality of the Resurrection in the 
economy of salvation. Echoing the theme of the Symposium, Bishop 
Maxim notes that it is the Paschal experience that makes our existence 
comprehensible. He argues that, according to Maximus, the Resurrec- 
tion alone permits knowledge of the purpose underlying all; central to 
this knowledge is the Eucharist as both Paschal experience and also the 
place where death (which is separation from God, and sin is the sting 
of death) is conquered and overcome. 

What followed was a spirited discussion. In response to a question 
from Prof. Papanikolaou about the place of ethics, since it all seems to 
be about ontology, Vladika Maxim responded that the dichotomies 
that exist are superfluous but that the problem is real. The Church real- 
ity in the second half of last century consisted of some movements in 
Orthodox countries that over-emphasized human effort. On the se- 
mantic level, “ontological ethics" is a much better term. In St Maximus’ 
thought there are different virtues, but if we do not experience the hy- 
postatic reality of Christ in love, then we are condemned to continue 
in our moral struggles to find the essence of Christianity. Louth added 
that how we become what we are meant to be is the key. In the Western 
world this is lost, and we instead ask, “How do I do what Iam meant 
to do?” Bp. Ignatije noted that God must become man, and we must 
unite with Him in order for us to live. It is not enough for the Incarna- 
tion only to occur. 

Met. John Zizioulas remarked that Louth described the role of the 
hierarch like Dionysius (which is also how Maximus takes him), which 
shows the importance of the bishop to the Liturgy. However, what 
Maximus called the truth had to be confirmed by the institution of the 
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Council, of Ecumenical Councils. His own work had to be confirmed 
by the Sixth Council, therefore, councils are an indispensible part of 
what we call truth. So, we should not refer to Truth as disembodied 
from the “institution;” this is not what Maximus would have in mind. 
He also added that it is not Eucharistic theology that creates the mess 
in which the Orthodox find themselves today. Also, primacy is a natu- 
ral consequence of Eucharistic theology. To this, Louth responded that 
he affirms the institution, but none are infallible. 

Bishop Atanasije addressed Bishop Ignatije concerning a moment in 
his talk when he discussed monastics and ecclesiastical tradition as po- 
tentially polarizing. Bishop Atanasije noted that we cannot say that Max- 
imus did not have ethics. Then we could say he had no dogmatics. He has 
both! It is clear that he has ethics. It is only bad ifone chooses to think so. 
If there are ethics, there are ethics. Where they have gone is another ques- 
tion. Still we should save those words and concepts and use them. Some 
complain that modern theologians speak against ethics but, in Maximus, 
all things are very well balanced. To this, Bishop Ignatije noted that he 
did not say that every ethics is not good. However, our measures are not 
ethical by nature, but the true measure is Christ. He said that if we are to 
be open here, it goes beyond ethics. It cannot be characterized by ethics, 
which implies a law. Maximus was nota slave to Law. When we talk about 
ethics we should distinguish between that which is taught at universities 
and that which is thought in theological schools. 

A lunch followed, after which Hieromonk Calinic Berger present- 
ed on “A Contemporary Synthesis of St Maximus’ Theology: The Work 
of Fr. Dumitru Staniloae" and Paul Gavrilyuk of the University of St 
Thomas in St Paul, Minnesota spoke about “Georges Florovsky's Read- 
ing of Maximus: Anti-Bulgakov or Pro-Bulgakov?” This panel present- 
ed different appropriations of Maximus, by Staniloae and Florovsky 
respectively. Fr. Calinic noted the special place of Staniloae among Max- 
imus interpreters, particularly in his devotion to the Church and com- 
mitment to not separating dogma from life. His use of Maximus was 
with knowledge, but was also balanced by an embrace of the Philokalic 
tradition that also animated Maximus, as well as contemporary ascetics. 
Gavrilyuk then concluded, noting that it is difficult to know how well 
Florovsky knew Maximus in the original, receiving Maximus as he did 
by way of Sergei Epifanovich's St Maximus the Confessor and Byzantine 
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Theology. What he did know in the original was Bulgakov, whose sophi- | 


ology implied paganism, pantheism, and other problems to Florovsky. 
Gavrilyuk ground his paper in a comparison of Maximus theory of the 
logoi and Bulgakov’s sophiology. 

For the final two talks, the Symposium moved to the University Hall 
of Belgrade University downtown. There, His Eminence John, Metro- 
politan of Pergamon began his address by graciously noting that, for years 
he has been saying that Serbia is a center—it may be the center—for Or- 
thodox theology for our time. By this, he means creative theology that 
takes theology and applies it to actual life and reality. Without any hesi- 
tation, Met. John expressed his admiration for the theological work that 
has taken place in this country and in this Church. 

In his talk, “Person and Nature in St Maximus’ Ontology; Met. 
John noted that St Maximus is the subject of extensive discussion in our 
time. He is an example of the wide, all-embracing area of theology. Yet, 
there are different ways to approach him and the present paper engaged 
with him in the context of nature and person. Met. John defined terms 
and clarified the Cappadocian teaching on nature and hypostasis. He 
described the gnomic will as the will particular. It is involved in sin and 
sinfulness, but it is not sinful. It plays a decisive role in deification. It 
can lead us to good as well as to bad. 

Met. John, seemingly responding to Jean-Claude Larchet, affirmed 
that there is no necessity in nature. He noted that all theologians should 
be doing the work of helping us know how Maximus would reply if he 
was asked a modern question. Today, postmodernist tendencies threat- 
en anything associated with nature. Modern existentialist thought puts 
so much emphasis on the person’s freedom. The only experience avail- 
able to modern man who has rejected Christ is nature in its fallen state. 
In Christ, freedom is not freedom from nature, but freedom for nature. 

Bishop Atanasije, speaking on “The Mystery of Christ in St Maxi- 
mus’ Theology,’ was not at all mysterious about the principal influ- 
ences on St Maximus: it is the Bible, especially the works of St John and 
St Paul. The “Mystery of Christ” is not a common mystery. It isan event 
that is a Person, Christ Himself, which is the greatest gift of God to all 
creation, especially to humanity. The Gospel is the eternal living Word 
of God. His Grace noted that Sartre once said that he did not believe 
in God because He would have to create Himself. That is what God did 
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with Christ. That is the Truth. That is the Reality we call Christ. There 
is no God apart from Christ and the Father of Christ. 

Bishop Atanasije note that a couple years ago when there was an 
attempt at union with Monophysites, there was an effort to recuperate 
Severus of Antioch, but for Maximus, he was the one who led them 
into schism. Man is called by God to perpetuate the Gospel and to in- 
carnate the Gospel. Maximus is a living brother of Christ. He is the 
same Christ, many and One at the same time, and that is the Mystery 
of the Church. For Maximus, the Gospel is his poem about the Be- 
loved: Christ. Bishop Atanasije strongly implied that should be so for 
all who would wet their feet in the deep waters of theology. For the 
power of the Resurrection, through which we can know everything, is 
known through the Evangel. i 

The Symposium concluded on Sunday with the Hierarchical Lit- 
urgy and consecration of the new church of St Maximus in Kostolac, 
about 80 kilometers from Belgrade. Thereafter, the participants had 
lunch at the church and then visited the ruins of the Roman town and 
fortress of Viminacium before concluding the pilgrimage at the still- 
active medieval monastery of Ravanica. 


It is fitting to conclude with a consideration of the frescoes that 
were begun in 2006 and completed in 2010, to which the Symposium 
attendees and participants were treated during the Divine Liturgy that 
accompanied the consecration of the church at the conclusion of the 
Symposium. The frescoes are a pictorial cycle representing the theology 
of the Confessor, which is, of course, the theology of the Church. Oth- 
er frescoes are due to follow. Bishop Ignatije (Midi¢) of Branicevo, a 
specialist in Saint Maximus who penned a thesis on his ecclesiology at 
the University of Athens, masterminded the approach to depicting vi- 
sually St Maximus’ teachings. 
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The Theological Interpretation of the Frescoes 
of the Church of Saint Maximus the Confessor 
in Kostolac, Serbia 


Fr Stamatis Skliris 


The wall-painting consists of three parts, which must be viewed 
together because, as three niches of a triconch, they combine and lead 
to one another, The interpretation starts from the side niches (apses) 
and leads from the apse to the Sanctuary. Each of the side apses repre- 
sents one historical fact, which will find its ultimate meaning in the 
Eschaton, i.e., in the after-history, which is depicted in the Sanctuary’s 
apse. The north niche is symbolized by Alphar and the south by Al- 
phaz, because they prefigure the End. The middle niche is above the 
Sanctuary and is denoted by €) (Omega), because it represents the Es- 
chaton to which the other niches lead. 


North or left niche (Ar) 
Here the Son and Word of God the Father creates the world, galax- 


ies, planets, etc. The planets of this composition are in agreement with 
the large planet earth depicted in the eastern apse of the Sanctuary, des- 
ignated “CQ.” above. The Creator is represented as blessing by the two 
hands, standing on the left side of the apse and look to the right side of 
the apse, where the planet Earth is, on which top are seated Adam and 
Eve. From Christ's creative hand to Adam and Eve there are four differ- 
ent phases of the earth: a) The earth as invisible and unconstructed, b) 
the land with fish, the first form of life that emerged from the water, c) 
with trees and birds (one on loan from Exupery’s Little Prince) and fi- 
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nally d) earth with grass and flowers with Adam and Eve. Again it is 
worth noting that the “historic land" is more naturalistic, while the land 
on the eastern apse £2 shines like gold, whereby the eschatological logos 
(Adyos), is implied, which is to become not only the throne of the tem- 
porary and earthen Adam, but of Christ the new Adam. Here the theol- 
ogy of St Maximus on the logoi of beings is manifest: both the earth and 
man have one logos (reason), which is stable and divine and will be 
transparent in the eschaton (at the last times). The earth will not remain 
one single planet — not merely Adams throne — but the Kingdom will 
be revealed as the throne of Christ — the Judge of History. Man in his- 
tory is not in the fullness of his existence. He is humic, mortal, and in- 
constant, His raison d’etre becomes evident in the eschaton where he 
will be revealed as risen and eternal. All the intermediate stages are the 
transient modes of existence of beings. Therefore, when viewed togeth- 
er, niche A1 and Q lay bare the present condition; they also perceptual- 
ize in painterly fashion the theory of St Maximus on logos and mode 


(tropos). 
Southern right or niche (A2) 


It consists of two zones, each one in its own way prefiguring the 
Eschaton of the central apse. 

Upper zone: Christ as High Priest serves the eternal Divine Lit- 
urgy before the heavenly altar. It is a liturgical imaging of the Kingdom. 

Bottom zone: Christ at the eternal Dinner (not the historic "Last 
Supper" that prefigures the eternal) with his fellow diners: the apostles, 
and men, women, and children who take part by offering each one of 
them the gifts for the eternal Dinner. The South christ Christ descend- 
ing in glorious resurrectional manner from the place where He ascend- 
ed into heaven. 


Eastern or central apse 2 


In this fresco, Christ as Judge descends from heaven and is seated 
on his throne, which is the earth but not as it was depicted in Creation 
as a natural planet, but transformed into a golden sphere (this theme 
already exists in the mosaics of Ravenna and Sicily), He is surrounded 
by the “new heaven" with surrealistic clouds and the four symbols of the 
Evangelists. Close to His feet are the Virgin and the Baptist, and seated 
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Symposium Memoranda 


on the thrones are the Holy Apostles, Angels, behind which can be seen 
the “many habitations” of Paradise. Clearly, here is summarized the 
whole plan of salvation in Christ, according to the teaching of St Max- 
imus, and they are all depicted in the niches A1 (Creation) and A2 (Eu- 
charist), proving altogether that in the Eschaton everything will find 
its real logos and the eternal and immutable mode (tropos). 


Liturgical and Non-Liturgical Lifestyle 
(Portrayal of Hell) 


The local bishop proposed to the iconographer that he present two 
ways of life: the Eucharistic and non-Eucharistic one, with the goal to 
allow the ontology of St Maximus to be transpired in a painterly way. 
The two themes were painted in the Kostolac church below the south 
(right) apse. We have already remarked on the upper tier depicting the 
eternal Feast of the Kingdom, where women, men and children offer 
their gifts for the dinner. On the left side below it are depicted the prep- 
arations for the performing and participation in it, while in the bottom 
right is shown a way of life unrelated to the Eucharist. 

Left: Wheat fields with bales and ears of grain prefigure the Bread 
of Life. Women carry flour and other fruits. A grandmother kneads 
dough that will be offered in the Eucharist. A boy and girl work in a 
vineyard, where grapes are pressed so that they may become the "Nama; 
the wine of the Eucharist, which, as we said, is painted above the scene. 

Right: Proposal for an ontological and not allegorical representation 
of Hell. Within a crimson background evoking the Lord's Day and with 
the related symbols of fire etc., are factories producing pollution, tanks, 
shells, bombs and generally those human activities that express hatred 
and the desire to exterminate the other. These are "those who hate," 
mentioned by St Maximus. Some negative relationships between peo- 
ple are also painted, such as a couple turned back-to-back, unable to 
achieve a loving relationship. Elsewhere, someone is depicted with his 
head down. Others try desperately to escape a system of entrapping 
gears. In the right corner of the composition, the red color of the back- 
ground darkens, alters to purple and becomes like a black hole. A fac- 
tory shrinks and darkens close to the black hole, threatening to disap- 
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pear into it. The scene is marred by a landscape riddled with shells, 


tanks, and bombs, The beings diminish and become obscure according 
to the logic that refers to how demons are depicted in Christian ico- 
nography unlighted and shriveled. 

We have here a painterly formulation of the teaching of St Maximus 
about those who love and those who hate. Until now, the traditional im- 
age of hell wasa fiery river of sinners leading to the dragon that swallows 
them. This imagery consists of symbols borrowed from pagan antiquity. 
Here we have another visual vocabulary, not metaphoric or allegorical, 
This one is freed from the platonic influence on Greco-Roman art, from 
which the Christian iconography is in debt. We would say that here at 
work is the ontological power of the words of St Paul in 1Cor 3:11-15: 

For no other foundation can anyone lay than that which is laid, which 

is Jesus Christ. Now if anyone builds on this foundation with gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, straw, each one’s work will become clear; for the 
Day will declare it, because it will be revealed by fire; and the fire will test 
each ones work, of what sort it is. Ifanyone’s work which be has built on it 
endures, he will receive a reward. If anyone’ work is burned, he will suffer 
loss; but he himself will be saved, yet so as through fire. 
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` The Belgrade Symposium brought together the following 
` speakers: Demetrios Bathrellos, Grigory Benevitch, Calinic 


Berger, Paul Blowers, David Bradshaw, Adam Cooper, Brian 


: Daley, Paul Gavrilyuk, Atanasije Jevtić, Joshua Lollar, 


Andrew Louth, John Panteleimon Manoussakis, Maximos of 
Simonopetra, Ignatije Midi, Pascal Mueller-Jourdan, Alexei 
Nesteruk, Aristotle Papanikolaou, George Parsenios, Philipp 
Gabriel Renczes, Nino Sakvarelidze, Torstein: Tollefsen, 
George Varvatsoulias, Maxim Vasiljević, Christos Yannaras, ' 

andJohn Zizioulas. | 


The papers and discussions in this volume ofthe proceedings 
of the Belgrade Symposium amply attest to the reputation of 
Saint Maximus the Confessor as the most universal spirit of 
the seventh century, and perhaps the greatest thinker of the ` 
Church. Twenty eight studies have been gathered in the 
present volume, which is organized into eight chapters, each 
ofthem corresponding to the proceedings ofthe Symposium, 
all of which are of intense interest and importance, Chapter 
One brings to light new evidence regarding the sources, 
influences, and appropriations of St Maximus teaching. His 
mediatorial role as one ofthe few genuinely ecumenical theo- 
logians of the patristic era is acknowledged and affirmed. 
Chapter Two offers some crucial clarifications on the rela- 
tionship between person, nature, and freedom. In Chapter 
Three we find substantial discussion on body, pathos, love, 
eros, etc. New interpretive paradigms and insights are pro- 
posed in Chapter Four, while the next chapter presents the 
Confessors cosmological perspective in light of modern 
scientific discoveries. Some important ontological and eccle- 
siological issues are discussed in Chapter Six, while in Chap- 
ter Seven we are able to see what contemporary synthesis is 
possible through St Maximus' thought. Chapter Eight offers 
further readings by engaging younger scholars who did not 
present their papers at the conference but whose studies were 
accepted by the organizers. In the final paper we find an 


important overview of the Symposium with a description of 


the conferences flow and a theological interpretation of the 
frescoes of the Church of Saint Maximus the Confessor in 
Kostolac, Serbia. 
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